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TRUE  MANLINESS. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  among  men  that  manliness 
consists  in  doing  what  is  done  by  other  men  who  move 
in  higher  circles  unto  which  they  wish  to  attain  or  of 
which  they  wish  to  be  considered. 

The  thought  is,  if  they  can  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  class  and  society  of  Judge,  or  Captain,  or  Deacon 
So-and-so,  their  manhood  will  be  established  and  their 
manliness  unquestioned. 

So  boys  and  young  men  ambitious  of  distinction  and 
consideration  among  their  companions,  and  to  be  counted 
as  having  attained  to  the  dignity  of  manhood,  ape  the 
practicesof  those  older  than  themselves,  expectingthereby 
to  be  exalted  in  the  estimate  of  their  fellows  and  to  have 
some  proud  elevation  as  leaders.  Unfortunately  such 
persons  seize  upon  the  unmanly  and  ignoble  practices 
of  those  to  whom  they  look  as  examples  and  stumble 
over  them  not  only  into  bad  habits,  but  into  degrading 
ideas  of  manhood,  by  which  their  vision  is  circumscribed, 
ambition  is  mocked,  true  dignity  ignored  ;  and  low  life 
is  the  pitiful  outcome.  Against  such  false  notions  true 
education  lifts  up  its  standard,  teaching  that  the  mind  is 
the  man,  and  that  he  who  would  be  a  man  indeed,  must 
needs  have  true  ideas  of  manliness,  and  strive  to  be  what 
he  would  be  thought  to  be.  When  first  the  youth  con- 
ceives the  true  idea  of  manliness  and  seeks  to  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  false  notions  and  the  low  society  which 
have  bound  him,  he  meets  the  ridicule  and  scoffs  of  his 
former  companions,  and  the  grace  of  fortitude  receives 
its  first  trial.  Perhaps  he  has  been  partaker  of  similar 
rudeness  in  his  treatment  of  others  and  now  is  moved  to 
the  retaliation  which  he  then  thought  to  be  the  necessary 
exhibition  of  courage  and  manliness.  But  new  ideas  are 
breaking  in  upon  his  mind.  Self-control  is  felt  to  be 
more  manly  than  retaliation/  and  patient  endurance  better 
than  personal  revenge.  So  he  takes  his  first  lesson  in 
true  manliness  and  is  astonished  at  the  consciousness  of 
nobility  which  his  victory  over  himself  has  inspired.  But 
his  surprise  does  not  stop  there.  The  fortitude  to  endure 
he  soon  finds  commands  the  respect  which  had  been  vainly 
sought  in  foolish  imitation  of  the  bad  habits  of  others  ; 
nay  more,  the  respect  and  consideration  now  commanded 


though  unexpected  and  unsought,  are  of  a  character  not 
before  understood.  The  great  trials  anticipated  in  the 
effort  to  be  truly  manly  are  found  to  be  lions  chained. 
They  had  their  existence  chiefly  in  the  imagination. 
Many  a  youth,  yea,  and  many  a  man,  has  found  his  first 
experiences  in  the  execution  of  a  purpose  to  work  out  a 
truly  noble  manhood  fraught  with  most  agreeable  surprises. 
Though  darkness  may  endure  for  a  night,  light  cometh 
in  the  morning. 

Endurance  soon  begets  a  purpose  to  dare  to  do.  Tried 
character  comes  from  patient  endurance,  and  courage 
marks  the  advancing  development  of  the  true  man.  Self 
being  brought  into  subjection,  higher  ideas  of  man's 
estate  and  destiny  grow  apace.  From  mere  carnal,  per- 
sonal indulgence  he  rises  into  the  sphere  of  intellectual 
and  moral  nobility.  From  the  narrow  range  of  selfish- 
ness, confined  to  the  limits  of  time  and  sense,  he  grasps 
the  idea  of  immortality,  and  feels  the  cravings  of  the  soul 
for  affinity  with  something  higher  and  better  than  the 
surroundings  of  earth.  Coming  into  sympathy  with  the 
Creator,  and  with  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  his  spirit  is 
moved  with  such  views  of  man's  destiny,  that  he  dares  to 
follow  where  his  divine  master  leads,  and  attempt  what- 
ever His  providence  indicates.  He  is  immortal  until  his 
work  is  done  and  therefore  he  shrinks  from  no  toil  or 
peril.  There  can  be  only  honor  and  promotion  in  the 
line  of  duty,  and  ultimate,  complete  triumph  surely  awaits 
the  faithful  man.  He  therefore  dares  to  go  where  duty 
calls,  and  courage  that  knows  no  fear  marks  the  second 
stage  of  true  manliness. 

The  spirit  that  holds  the  flesh  in  subjection  and  responds 
promptly  and  joyfully  to  the  trumpet  call  of  duty,  gives 
to  the  eye  the  flash  of  noble  purpose,  to  the  countenance 
the  expression  of  magnanimity,  to  the  gait  a  noble  mien, 
and  to  the  whole  man  a  dignity  which  tells  the  grandeur 
of  true  manliness. 

Such  a  man  scorns  the  act  that  gives  unnecessary  pain 
to  his  fellows,  carefully  respects  the  rights  of  others,  de- 
fends the  weak,  honors  the  worthy,  cheers  the  despond- 
ing, comforts  the  weary,  and  makes  a  way  of  light 
wherever  he  goes.  Whoever,  therefore,  will  be  a  man, 
will  not  subject  his  spirit  to  the  slavery  of  the  flesh,  but 
will  cherish  in  his  heart  Fortitude,  Courage  and  Dignity, 
the  essential  elements  of  true  manliness. 


TJ3STI"V"EI?.SIT~5r    BEVIBW. 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 

A  well  known  but  often  forgotten  law  of  electrical  dis- 
charge is  that  electricity  will  seek  the  shortest 'path  and 
the  best  conductor.  If  a  tree  furnishes  that  path,  the  tree 
will  be  selected  by  the  lightning  flash  ;  or  if  a  human 
body,  then  that  will  be  chosen.  Now  the  efficiency  of 
lightning  rods  depends  upon  presenting  a  conductor  of 
little  resistance  that  the  electricity  may  seek  that  in  place 
of  another  of  greater  resistance. 

With  the  conditions  of  efficiency  clearly  determined, 
the  question  is  often  asked  why  so  many  rods  fail  com- 
pletely when  lightning  strikes  ?  The  answer  is  that  the 
rods  are  carelessly  attached  and  so  violate  some  one  of 
the  known  laws. 

And  first  there  are  certain  cases  from  which  there  is 
no  known  protection.  Fortunately  these  are  extremely 
rare,  and  a  few  times  in  a  century,  a  single  discharge  of 
such  severity  occurs  that  no  known  substance  can  be  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  rod  of  such  dimensions  as  not  to 
melt.  The  extreme  rarity  of  these  is  such  that  they  may 
be  practically  disregarded. 

What  then  are  the  conditions  upon  which  efficiency 
depends?  The  following  are  the  most  important.  The 
rod  must  be  continuous  from  the  top  to  the  ground.  This 
is  usually  secured  by  screwing  separate  pieces  into  coupling 
nuts,  and  is  all  that  is  necessary  provided  the  parts  are 
put  together  carefully.  Often  however  they  are  not  so 
put  together  and  become  separated.  Then  too,  careless 
attachment  to  the  building  often  allows  the  rod  to  swing 
from  the  wind  and  so  become  broken.  All  rods  should 
be  examined  each  spring  to  guard  against  this  defect.  A 
broken  rod  usually,  serves  to  conduct  the  current  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  fracture  when  it  again  seeks  the  shortest 
path  and  best  conductor. 

Then  again  the  rod  should  project  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  building.  Little  need  be  said  upon  this  point 
since  it  is  commonly  attended  to  exce  sively  well. 

But  the  most  essential  point  of  all  and  the  one  least 
likely  to  receive  attention  because  out  of  sight  is  the 
earth  connection.  The  common  way  of  furnishing  a 
"ground"  is  to  drive  a  bar  down  two  or  three  feet  and 
then  push  the  rod  down  the  hole.  No  more  perfect  invi- 
tation to  the  lightning  can  be  devised.  The  ground  con- 
nection, theoretically,  should  be  equal  in  extent  to  the 
roof,  and  to  allow  that  the  surface  of  a  few  square  inches 
obtained  by  the  contact  of  two  or  three  feet  of  the  rod  is 
sufficient,  and  that  too  often  in  dry  ground,  is  completely 
absurd.  The  true  way  to  secure  such  a  connection  is  to 
put  the  rod  down  several  feet  into  the  ground  so  that  it 
shall  always  be  moist,  and  then  to  furnish  a  large  surface 
in  contact  with  the  earth.  This  can  be  reached  cheaply 
by  soldering  the  end  of  the  rod  to  a  copper  plate  of  small 
dimensions  and  then  spreading  a  quantity  of  old  iron  upon 
that  and  for  some  distance  around.  Where  there  are  gas 
or  water  pipes,  the  rod  should  always  be  brought  into 
connection  with  them. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  uniting  lightning  rods  to 
gas  pipes  will  incur  danger  of  an  explosion.  The  only 
reply  is  that  a  case  has  never  been  known  where  a  rod  so 


connected  occasioned  any  damage,  and  no  better  ground 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  cases  are  numerous  where  the 
current  has  left  a  rod  with  an  imperfect  ground  near  its 
lower  end  for  a  neighboring  gas  pipe.  Such  a  case  oc- 
curred in  Kenosha  only  a  few  days  ago.  Nearly  all  cases 
of  failure  from  defective  rods  have  been  traced  to  this  last 
cause.  The  writer  once  saw  the  lower  end  of  a  rod  upon 
a  church,  that  had  twice  failed  in  successive  years,  dugup, 
and  it  rested  upon  a  mass  of  dry  granite.  Another  known 
case  of  failure  was  caused  by  placing  the  lower  end  in  a 
cement  cistern,  so  insulating  it. 

Another  misconception  is  the  cause  of  the  injury  when 
the  lightning  strikes.  Electricity  itself  is  only  a  movement 
of  the  molecules  of  the  body  along  which  the  discharge 
passes.  If  these  offer  no  resistance  and  move  sufficiently 
free,  no  injury  arises.  Only  when  the  force  is  opposed, 
can  injury  result,  and  then  it  comes  because  the  electricity 
is  changed  into  heat.  This  was  well  shown  by  a  case 
that  occurred  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  June  2Sth.  The  Pa- 
cific Mills  of  that  city  have  a  chimney  of  ordinary  brick 
and  mortar  237  feet  high,  standing  in  the  yard  about 
90  feet  from  the  buildings.  The  lightning  struck  the  cap 
and  plowed  a  furrow  about  four  feet  wide  and  one  and 
one  half  feet  deep  from  the  top  to  about  eighteen  feet  from 
the  bottom.  The  brick  and  mortar  removed  amounted 
to  about  fifty  tons,  and  filled  the  air  for  a  moment  like  a 
cloud.  Tons  were  hurled  through  the  windows  of  the 
buildings  smashing  the  glass  and  breaking  the  iron  loom 
frames.  The  cause  of  this  damage  was  not  at  first  appa- 
rent, and  the  first  glance  at  such  destruction  would  lead 
to  considering  electricity  as  matter.  Indeed,  no  wonder 
that  formerly  after  such  an  occurrence,  dilligent  search 
was  made  for  the  thunderbolt,  and  always  unsuccessfully. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  reveal- 
ed the  cause.  The  masonry  contained  about  four  pounds 
of  water  in  every  one  hundred.  This  was  instantly  turned 
into  steam  beGause  of  the  resistance,  and  the  force  of  such 
an  explosion  of  steam  can  only  be  imagined.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  the  chimney  was  without  a  rod.  Had 
one  of  an  inch  diameter  made  of  copper  been  attached, 
the  damage  would  undoubtedly  have  been  prevented. 

Rods  are  often  insulated  from  the  building.  This  seems 
to  serve  no  good  purpose,  for  before  a  discharge  can  oc- 
cur, the  building  and  rod  must  be  in  a  high  state  of  elec- 
trical tension,  and  when  the  discharge  comes,  the  build- 
ing must  be  discharged  equally  with  the  rod. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the  lightning  rod  is  usually 
entirely  overlooked.  This  is  to  discharge  the  electricity 
accumulated  in  the  atmosphere  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent 
any  flash.  It  does  this  by  attracting  the  cloud  to  within 
such  a  distance  that  a  silent  discharge  can  commence, 
when  repulsion  takes  place  and  the  cloud  moves  away. 


We  desire,  through  the  columns  of  the  Review,  to 
call  the  attention  of  residents  of  Lake  Forest  to  the  fact 
that  a  fine  line  of  regret  and  calling  cards,  invitation 
blanks,  and  stationery  is  displayed  for  sale,  in  the  office 
of  the  University  Printing  Co.,  room  6,  College  building. 


TJ^r3TVEIlSIT"Sr     HEVIEW. 


MY  THOUGHTS  THANKSGIVING  NIGHT. 


BY  A  FRESHMAN. 


Sitting  here  in  my  lonely  room  looking  out  upon  the 
strange  scene  of  evergreens  bio  somed  out  jn  white,  my 
mind  almost  unconsciously  turns  to  the  review  of  the  win- 
try days  of  1623.     The  Pilgrim's  harvest  had  failed,  the 
black  November  days  grew  short,    Miles  Standish  had 
avowed  his  inability  to  find  game,  Winter  was  fast  clos- 
ing in,  and  the  Savage,  more  merciless  than  the  Winter, 
stood  without  waiting  his  opportunity.    When  a  great  ship 
appeared  in  the  harbor,  bearing  provisions  for  the  starv- 
ing pilgrims  and  letters  from  home    Thanksgiving  was 
born.     Though  we  to-day  send  corn  and  wheat  to  Eng- 
land,  yet,    while  the   name  of  Pilgrim  lives,    will   the 
memory  of  that  providential  ship  with  her  yellow  sails 
and    blackened    sides    be     the    object    of   thanksgiving. 
There  are  historians  who  say  no  ship  came  to  the  shore, 
but  that  on  account  of  a   super-abundant    harvest    and 
a  richer  store  of  fruit  than  usual,  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing was  proclaimed.      To  this  class  of  unbelievers  we 
add  those  who  deny  that  angels  ever  sang  the  song  of 
good  will  to  men  on  Bethlehem's  hills.     Leaving  to  Dr. 
Johnson,   who  said  he  had  seen  fragile  flowers  growing 
on  the  brink  of  Alpine  snow-drifts,  the  duty  of  saying  how 
so  kindly  a  custom  could  have  grown  up  in  Puritanism's 
freezing    soil,  we  turn    to    the  Thanksgiving  of  to-day. 
Repeating  no  custom,   celebrating  no  revolution,  her- 
alding the  birth  of  no  hero,  being  original  with  America 
(and  as  beautiful  as  original),  thanksgiving  was  from  its 
beginning  peculiarly  fitted  to  widen  in  its  mission,   until 
it  should  become  the  home  day,  when  in  re-united  fami- 
lies, the  pledge  of  love  and  kinship  should  be  renewed. 
On  this  day  the  son,  grown  familiar  with  life's  sad  scenes, 
returns  to  his  mother,  and  the  daughter  to  her  father,  and 
under  the  paternal  roof,   they  revive  their  faith  and  affec- 
tion around  the  long  cherished  scenes  of  childhood.    And 
when  thus  united   in  peace  and   contentment  who  shall 
say  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  happiest  hours  in  a  life 
already  running  over  with  joy.    Greener  than  the  Christ- 
mas evergreens   are  these  social   ties.       Stronger   than 
July's  vehement  expressions  of  patriotism  are  the  feelings 
clinging  around  Thanksgiving.     About  New  Year's  day, 
we  boys  remember  having  received  new  promises  and 
the  girls  new  diarys.     But  about  Thanksgiving,   cluster 
our   most    f  a  jrarit   and   pleasant   associations   and   the 
memory  of  life's  best  truths  most  deeply  impressed. 

To  students  away  from  home,  Thanksgiving  has  a 
mission  ;  that  mission  is  to  recall  the  lessons  and  truths 
received  from  parental  lips,  ank  to  strengthen  our  neces- 
sarily weakening  social  sentiments  and  home  ties.  Mis- 
sionaries in  foreign  lands  and  soldiers  in  prison  and 
battle  have  unitedly  said,  "Of  all  days  of  separation  this 
is  hardest  to  be  endured."  To  this  we  students  add  our 
not  unwilling  testimony.  All  the  sadness  and  sentiment 
of  our  very  souls  comes  to  the  surface  to-day.  We  are 
carried  back  to  childhood's  brightest  days.  In  the  old 
home  we  hear  again  tones  of  affectionate  greeting ;  we 
see  again  smiles  of  tender  welcome,  tones  and  smiles 
such  as  none  but  Father  and  Mother  can  give.     Every 


past  image  of  peace  and  contentment,  of  pleasure  and 
joy,  returned  spontaneously.  It  was  a  noticeable  thing, 
that  when  we  remaining  students  sought  to  find  an  out- 
let for  our  thoughts  in  music,  we  turned  not  the  hymn  we 
sang  in  the  morning  service,  "My  country,  'tis  of  thee," 
but  rather  gave  expression  to  our  deepest  and  best 
thoughts  in  the  words,  "there  is  no  place  like  home." 
Perhaps  the  snow  falling  so.tly  all  day  long  has  deep- 
ened these  impression.  When  the  earth  is  carpeted  with 
richest  green  and  the  May  days  lengthen  into  balmy, 
serene  summer,  and  these  in  turn  change  to  Autumn's  gol- 
den splendor,  the?i  we  are  attracted  abroad.  But  when 
the  birds  are  flown,  the  trees  stripped,  the  harvests  gath- 
ered, then  man's  affections  come  home  for  food  and  rest. 
The  wintry  wind  whistling  within  my  windows  and 
through  the  deserted  halls  and  slamming  the  doors  below, 
seems  only  to  heighten  the  joy  coming  from  the  glow  ot 
the  winter  fire.  Cherish  tenderly,  then,  these  memories. 
Make  Thanksgiving  the  green  day  of  your  student 
life  and  never,  allow  so  wicked  a  thought  to  enter 
your  mind  as  did  mine  to-night,  for,  while  returning 
from  the  post-office  to  my  solitary  room,  and  foolishly 
remembering  that  the  boys  were  in  their  usual  seats  at 
dinner,  as  I  caught  a  glimpse  between  rich  curtains  of  a 
family  circle,  so  absorbed  in  their  own  joys  as  to  be  for- 
getful of  my  existence,  I  half  gladly  remembered  the 
words  of  the  apostle  John  ;  "Every  man  went  unto  his 
own  house,  but  Jesus  went  unto  the  Mount  of  Olives." 


OUR  LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

The  increasing  interest  manifested  this  term  by  stu- 
dents of  all  departments  in  the  various  literary  societies 
is  a  favorable  omen.  It  augurs  much  good  to  those  in 
attendance  upon  the  weekly  meetings  and  bids  fair  to 
contribute  somewhat  toward  the  increasing  good  reputa- 
tion of  the  University.  The  membership  of  each  of  the 
old  societies  has  been  largely  increased  since  (the  opening 
of  the  fall  term  and  a  new  society,  the  Aletheian,  organ- 
ized by  ooung  ladies  of  the  Collegiate  department. 

Early  in  the  term  the  Athenaean  engaged  Dr.  W.  M. 
Blackburn  to  lecture  before  the  society  and  he  delivered 
an  exceedingly  interesting  discourse  on  "The  Northmen 
in  America  before  the  time  of  Columbus." 

The  Zeta  Epsilon  have  come  out  with  a  bran  new 
edition  of  their  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  printed  in 
book  form  and  in  size  suitable  for  pocket  use. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  passed  an  evening 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Lake  Forest,  not  long 
since,  in  entertaining  the  friends  and  members  of  the 
Zeta  Epsilon  society  with  "A  Look  Abroad." 

The  Sigma  Delta  held  an  open  meeting  in  the  Acad- 
emy chapel  a  few  evenings  ago,  which  was  largely 
attended. 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  22,  the  Athenaean,  Zeta  Ep- 
silon and  Aletheian  societies  held  a  joint  session  in  the 
College  chapel.  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  coming 
together  of  these  societies  and  considerable  enthusiasm 
was  awakened  over  the  success  and  pleasure  afforded  by 
the  experiment. 
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PERSONAL. 

With  the  present  number  of  the  Review  we  begin  the 
second  volume  and  with  a  view  of  making  for  it  a  warm- 
er place  in  the  hearts  of  those  kindly  inclined  toward  it 
and  the  institution  it  represents,  we  have  concluded  to 
make  it  a  more  frequent  visitor.  To  do  this  a  change 
has  been  made  in  form,  a  new  dress  of  type  put  on  and 
the  subrcription  price  reduced  one-half. 

Although  a  long  list  of  editors,  chosen  by  the  students, 
no  longer  occupies  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  University 
items,  the  work  in  this  department  is  nevertheless  accom- 
plished by  students  who  are  from  time  to  time  detailed 
as  reporters.  Compositions,  essays,  and  .^uch  other  arti- 
cles as  are  contributed  by  students  will  be  credited  to  the 
authors. 

Our  second  volume  starts  off  with  a  circulation  of 
twelve  hundred  copies,  and  we  hope  through  the  efforts 
of  students  and  friends  of  Lake  Forest  University  to  swell 
the  list,  during  the  present  school  year,  to  five  thousand 
copies. 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  of  literary  ability  in  the 
north-west  who,  if  they  are  not,  ought  to  be  by  reason  of 
their  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  interested 
in  this  University,  and  we  earnestly  desire  to  hear  from 
them,  on  current  topics  of  the  day,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Review. 


Two  years  ago  last  July  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  two  British  Plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin,  re- 
turned to  London  after  having  consummated,  with  the 
other  Powers,  that  crime  against  freedom  and  humanity, 
the  Berlin  Treaty.  To  the  obsequious  crowds  that  had 
been  gathered  to  complete  the  great  show  begun  by  the 
prince  of  showmen,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  at  Berlin,  his  re- 
puted words  were:  "Gentlemen,  we  bring  you  peace; 
and  peace  with  honor."  Two  years  have  hurled  the 
charlatan  from  his  place,  and  brought  such  results  of  the 
ltpeace-with-honor"  policy  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
that  the  Liberal  Government  under  Mr.  Gladstone  finds 
itself  in  present  or  promised  possession  of  a  legacy  of  dis- 
honor and  war  such  as  has  seldom,  if  ever,  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  British  Empire.  The  situation  is  a  most 
critical  one,  and  only  the  broadest  and  best  of  Christian 
statesmanship,  with  the  added  blessing  of  a  favoring  Prov- 
idence, can  possibly  meet  its  demands.  The  agreements 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty  have  not  been  complied  with.    There 


have  been  no  reforms  in  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  Montenegro 
has  not  yet  received  the  promised  addition  to  its  territory  ; 
and  is  now  in  warlike  array  ;  Greece  is  arming  to  force 
the  Turk  to  rectify  the  boundary  lines  :  the  fleet  of  the 
Powers,  sent  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Montenegro,  is  power- 
less because  of  national  jealousies  and  dissensions.  Upon 
Great  Britain  must  fall  the  burden  of  the  work,  if  the 
Treaty  is  ever  to  be  carried  out.  Besides  all  this  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Tory  Government  has  left  the  Liberal  leaders 
burdened  with  anarchy  in  Ireland,  a  new  war  with  the 
savage  tribes,  lately  annexed  against  their  will,  in  South 
Africa,  and  with  a  disastrous  war  in  Afghanistan,  which 
almost  threatens  to  shake  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
power  in  India. 

What  is  to  come  of  it  all  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
wisest.  The  new  Ministry  in  Greece,  in  which  M.  Co- 
moundouros  is  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  emphatically  a  War  Ministry'.  Greece 
is  rapidly  arming  for  war  with  Turkey.  Montenegro 
will  probably  join  her  in  the  war.  If  Bulgaria  follows, 
South-eastern  Europe  may  soon  be  deluged  in  blood  in  a 
new  struggle  against  the  Greek  for  freedom.  In  such  an 
event  the  armed  millions  of  Europe  will  most  probably 
be  brought  into  battle  array  by  national  hatreds  and  jeal- 
ousies, and  the  Continent  may  again  witness  scenes  like 
those  which  culminated  in  Waterloo.  And  all  this  will 
be  but  the  legitimate  result  of  the  charlatanry  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  illustrated  everywhere  and  of  the  "peace 
with  honor"  which  he  brought  back  from  the  iniquitous 
Council  at  Berlin. 


THE  PH0T0PH0NE. 

The  recent  progress  of  physical  investigation  seems  to 
be  marked  specially  by  new  determinations  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  various  forces  of  nature.  Indeed, 
results  already  obtained  lend  color  to  the  suspicion  that 
there  is  really  only  one  single  force,  and  that  the  so  called 
forces,  as  gravitation,  heat,  electricity  and  chemical  action, 
are  only  different  ways  in  which  the  same  force  affects 
our  senses.  In  other  words,  these  so  called  forces  are 
only  "modes  of  motion." 

Light  and  heat  have  been  understood  to  be  similar  in 
their  action  for  some  time,  and  all  that  really  is  required 
to  change  one  to  the  other  is  to  vary  the  length  of  the 
vibration.  Then  again,  heat  has  long  been  a  ready  source 
of  electricity,  and  the  amount  produced  has  been  directly 
proportional  to  the  heat  employed.  And  to  render  the 
relation  of  these  forces  still  more  decided,  the  magnet  has 
been  made  to  act  upon  a  beam  of  light  and  change  the 
direction  in  which  the  vibrations  act. 

Sound  has  hitherto  been  a  force  that  stood  outside  of 
the  circle  of  all  these  changes.  As  a  force,  it  differs  from 
the  others  principally  in  consisting  of  movements  in  the 
direction  that  the  sound  travels,  while  their  movements 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  force  ad- 
vances. But  at  last  this  difference  has  been  overcome, 
and  this  force  has  been  proved  capable  of  interchange 
with  the  others.  The  instrument  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  the  photophone,  and  we  owe  the  discovery  to 
Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell. 
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The  photophone  consists  of  a  diaphragm  similar  hi 
general  construction  to  the  diaphragm  of  a  telephone, 
but  made  of  mica  or  very  thin  glass  and  silvered  so  as  to 
produce  a  mirror.  A  beam  of  light  falls  upon  this,  and 
when  it  is  not  in  motion,  the  beam  is  reflected  unaltered. 
But  if  the  undulations  of  the  air  produced  by  a  source  of 
sound  are  allowed  to  reach  this  mirror,  it  is  so  thin  that 
it  bends  back  and  forth  to  correspond  with  the  sound. 
This  varies  the  intensity  of  the  light  vibrations,  and  when 
they  reach  a  sensitive  substance,  the  undulations  are  turn- 
ed once  more  into  sound. 

The  earlier  experiments  with  this  arrangement  were 
made  with  the  metal  selenium,  because  that  is  specially 
sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature.  Later,  other  sub- 
stances were  tried  and  found  sensitive  to  the  modified 
light.  Hard  rubber  is  one  of  the  best,  and  strangely 
enough,  its  use  has  shown  that  the  rays  which  produce 
the  effect  are  not  those  which  affect  the  eye.  Just  what 
they  are  has  not  yet  been  determined,  though  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  not  the  heat  rays. 
Another  result  worthy  of  note  is  that  all  substances  when 
in  the  form  of  thin  diaphragms  seem  to  be  affected  by 
this  modified  light. 

And  finally  a  mechanical  motion  has  been  made  to 
produce  an  audible  sound  through  the  medium  of  light. 
A  wheel  with  a  series  of  notches  was  revolved  silently 
in  front  of  a  source  of  light.  This  alternately  increased 
and  diminished  the  intensity.  When  the  beam  of  light 
thus  changed  was  allowed  to  reach  a  diaphragm,  a  dis- 
tinct sound  was  produced,  and  the  pitch  of  the  sound 
was  varied  with  the  rate  of  revolution. 

The  distance  to  which  sound  can  be  transmitted  in  this 
way  through  the  air  by  light  has  not  been  determined, 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  unlimited  so  long  as  the  light 
can  move  in  a  straight  line.  The  greatest  distance 
that  it  has  yet  been  used  is  two  hundred  and  thirteen  me- 
tres, about  one-eighth  of  a  mile. 

The  practical  uses  to  which  this  discovery  can  be  put 
have  not  been  determined.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  arrangement  may  be  properly  employed  for  send- 
ing messages  a  short  distance,  and  with  the  advantage 
over  the  telephone  that  the  action  can  never  be  interrupted 
by  a  crossing  of  wires. 

DESTROYING  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

The  news  will  be  received  with  regret  that  in  Egypt  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer  is  at  work.  A  traveler  who  has 
recently  visited  the  pyramids  at  Gheezeh,  and  whose  in- 
vestigations have  extended  to  Sakkarah,  Dashoor  and 
Maydoon,  reports  that  not  only  was  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion proceeding  at  a  remote  place  like  Dashoor,  but  at  the 
very  scene  of  M.  Maritte's  operations.  There  have  been 
removed  from  immediately  under  the  entrance  to  the  Great 
Pyramids  some  four  or  five  stones,  and  this  traveler,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  was  informed, 
on  what  he  could  not  but  regard  as  trustworthy  authority, 
that  this  wanton  act  had  been  committed  by  order  of  the 
Khedive^  the  stone  being  required  for  the  building  of  the 
new  mosque,  which  so  greatly  overshadows  the  beautiful 
mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.     When  the  Government  itself 


sets  an  example  of  this  kind  we  are  not  surprised  that  it 
is  promptly  lollowed  by  meaner  folk.  At  Dashoor,  a 
place  seldom  visited  by  tourists,  and  where,  consequently, 
the  marauder  thought  himself  safe,  three  camels  were, 
during  our  stay,  being  loaded  with  the  square  white  lime- 
stones of  the  casing  of  the  larger  pyramid.  Few  of  these 
stones  remain.  The  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  has  long 
been  stripped.  The  adjoining  pyramid,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous from  Helouan,  and  so  remarkable,  from  being 
built  in  two  different  slopes,  had,  till  lately,  its  casing 
nearly  complete.  This  casing  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and,  I  regret  to  say,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
here  also  the  destroyer  has  recently  been  busy.  Stones 
loosened  from  the  top  of  the  building  have  been  rolled 
down  the  side,  tearing  and  smashing  the  smooth  surface. 
Three  or  four  large  stones  have  also  been  removed  from 
below  the  entrance,  which  is  now  inaccessible  without  a 
ladder.  It  is  in  little  known  places  like  Dashoor  that 
such  destruction  is  most  easy  to  perpetrate  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  prevent.  But  there  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in 
watching  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gheezeh. 

GOOD  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  time  has  passed  when  woman  must  be  pale,  del- 
icate, to  be  interesting — when  she  must  be  totally  ignorant 
of  all  practical  knowledge  to  be  called  refined  and  high- 
bred— when  she  must  know  nothing  of  the  current  polit- 
ical news  of  the  day,  or  be  called  masculine  and  strong- 
minded.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  high  birth  or  refinement  to 
be  sickly  and  ignorant.  Those  who  affect  anything  of 
the  kind  are  behind  the  times,  and  must  shake  and  air 
themselves,  mentally,  physically,  or  drop  under  the  firm 
strides  of  common  sense  ideas,  and  be  crushed  into  utter 
insignificance.  In  these  days,  an  active,  rosy-faced  girl, 
with  brain  quick  and  clear,  warm,  light  heart,  a  temper 
quickly  heated  at  intended  insult  or  injury,  and  just  as 
quick  to  forgive  ;  whose  feet  can  run  as  fast  as  her  tongue, 
and  put  her  out  of  breath  ;  who  is  not  afraid  of  freckles, 
or  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  unrestrained  by  the 
drawn  curtains  of  a'  close  carriage  ;  and,  above  all,  who 
can  speak  her  mind  and  give  her  opinion  on  important 
topics  which  interest  intelligent  people — is  the  true  girl 
who  will  make  a  good  woman.  Even  fops  and  dandies, 
who  strongly  oppose  woman's  rights,  like  a  woman  who 
can  talk  well,  even  if  she  is  not  handsome. 

REVELATIONS  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Lewinbeck  tells  us  of  an  insect  seen  with  a  microscope, 
of  which  27,000,000  would  only  equal  a  mite.  Insects 
of  various  kinds  may  be  seen  in  the  cavities  of  a  grain  of 
sand.  Mold  is  a  forest  of  beautiful  trees,  with  branches, 
leaves  and  fruit.  Butterflies  are  fully  feathered.  Hairs 
are  hollow  tubes.  The  surface  of  our  bodies  is  covered 
with  scales  like  a  fish  ;  a  single  grain  of  sand  would  cover 
150  of  these  scales,  and  yet  each  scale  covers  500  pores. 
Through  these  narrow  openings  the  perspiration  forces 
itself  like  water  through  a  sieve.  The  mites  take  500 
steps  a  second.  Each  drop  of  stagnant  water  contains 
a  world  of  animated  beings,  swimming  with  as  much 
liberty  as  whales  in  the  sea.  Many  leaves  have  colonies 
of  insects  grazing  on  them  like  cows  in  a  meadow. 
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UNIVERSITY  ITEMS. 


The  Academy  is  full  to  overflowing. 

The  Dining  Hall  continues  under  the  same  management 
as  last  year. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Wilson  succeeds  Prof.  F.  N.  Willson  in  the 
department  of  Mathematics. 

Iowa  has  six  young  ladies  in  the  College  this  year. 
Their  headquarters  are  at  the  Dining  HalL 

Miss  Mattie  L.  Farr,  class  '80  Ferry  Hall,  is  booked  for 
a  Collegiate  Course  in  this  institution. 

The  Juniors  of  the  Classical  Course  elected  German, 
and  are  reading  the  De  Corona  as  an  extra. 

Nearly  every  room  in  the  College  is  occupied  this 
term — a  majority  of  them  by  two  or  more  students. 

Ferry  Hall  opened  the  school  year  of  '8o — '81  with 
an  enrollment  of  students  numbering  nearly  double  that 
of  '79— 'So. 

P.  Fisher,  well  known  in  Lake  Counry  through  his 
labors  as  teacher  in  its  public  schools,  is  an  instructor  in 
the  Academy. 

The  Seniors  elected  Special  English  and  their  work 
for  this  term  is  the  ''Science  of  Language",  under  Prof. 
Kelsey. 

A  University  prayer  meeting,  attended  by  teachers 
and  students  from  all  departments,  is  held  in  College 
Chapel  every  Tuesday  evening. 

Frank  Felt,  formerly  of  the  Academy,  came  down 
from  Beloit  to  help  some  of  his  old  fellow  students  worry 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  Thanksgiving  day. 

Frank  Douglass,  special  in  class  'S3  College,  has  joined 
the  rank  and  file  of  commercial  men  of  Chicago.  He 
looked  in  on  the  University  one  day  last  week. 

F.  W.  Kelsey,  University  of  Rochester,  is  instructor 
in  special  English  and  Philology  in  the  College  and  has 
some  work  in  Ferry  Hall  and  the  Academy. 

Thanksgiving  was  the  cause  of  an  almost  complete  de- 
population of  the  various  dormitories.  Doubtless  the 
boys  have  notyet  outgrown  the  belief  that  the  best  Thanks- 
giving dinners  are  served  at  home. 

During  the  Summer  vacation  changes  were  made  .in 
College  Hall  by  which  its  capacity  for  accomodating  stu- 
dents was  largely  increased.  In  the  Chapel,  the  chairs 
formerly  used  were  replaced  by  benches,  and  other  im- 
provements, adding  very  much  to  the  comfort  and  appear- 
ance ot  the  room  were  made. 

The  many  annoyances  experienced  heretofore  from 
workmen  engaged  in  finishing  the  new  buildings,  the  im- 
perfect working  of  the  steam  heating  and  other  things  of 
minor  note  have  disappeared  and  everything  now  moves 
in  a  manner  gratifying  to  the  business  management  as 
well  as  agreeable  to  the  students. 

A  boarding  club  is  in  operation  in  the  Dickinson  Home 
building,  with  N.  D.  Hillis  '84,  President,  and  J.  D.Pope 


^2,  Steward.  The  aim  of  the  club  is  to  get  good  plain, 
substantial  board  at  the  lowest  possible  figures.  The  av- 
erage cost  per  week,  thus  far,  is  about  $2.05.  There  are 
at  present  writing  some  thirty  patrons. 

J  Prof.  Griffin  has  taken  out  letters  patent  on  a  new  safety 
stop  for  elevators.  The  device,  though  extremely  simple 
is  pronounced  by  many  able  mechanics  as  the  most  effect- 
ual one  yet  invented.  We  wish  Prof.  G.  all  the  substantial 
succes  which,  according  to  correspondence  from  various 
points,  his  invention  promises  to  yield. 

A  dam  was  built,  during  the  Summer  vacation,  across 
the  ravine  in  the  rear  of  the  College  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  reservoir  from  which  the  boilers  used 
for  heating  purposes  are  to  be  supplied  'with  water.  The 
reservoir  is  dependent  on  rains  for  water,  the  drainage 
of  a  large  part  of  University  Park  tending  toward  it. 
Students  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  fitting  up  of  this  re- 
ceptacle, having  designs  upon  it  as  a  place  for  testing  their 
accomplishments  as  skaters. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  afternoon  hour  the  Library 
is  now  open  from  7  to  S  o'clock  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings.  This  is  to  meet  the  want 
of  many  who  were  unable  to  make  such  use  of  the  Library 
as  they  desired  to  during  the  time  of  opening  of  one  hour 
daily.  The  intelligent  use  of  a  librai'y,  by  students,  is 
one  of  the  best  indications  of  a  desire  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  more  general  than  that  found  in  textbooks 
alone.  Unfortunately  there  is  often  a  call  for  some  stand- 
ard work  which  the  Library  does  not  possess.  Contri- 
butions are  in  order. 

CLASS  OF  '80. 

Miss  Josephine  L.  White  is  residing  in  Chicago. 

Paul  D.  Bergen  and  Will  O.  Forbes  are  studying  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Miss  Anna  Farwell  passed  a  greater  part  of  the 
summer  at  home.  She  is  now  in  New  York,  where  she 
will  spend  the  winter. 

Charles  F.  Ward  is  in  Chicago,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  emery  wheels.  Presumably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grinding  out  a  massive  fortune. 

'So's  parting  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater — a  beautiful 
bronze  vase  mounted  on  a  granite  base — is  decidedly  an 
ornament  to  the  college  campus. 

Fred  L.  Forbes  has  gone  the  way  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. Some  of  his  numerous  friends  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  of  his  marriage  to  a  Miss  Carrie  F.  Barstow,  of 
Williamsville,  Mass.  The  happy  pair  have  taken  up 
their  residence  at  Leesburg,  Ind.,  where  Fred  is  teaching 
school.  Fred  is  the  first  of  the  Class  of  'So  to  enter  the 
matrimonial  state.     Who  will  be  the  next? 

John  E.  Tarble  spent  the  summer  in  Evanston.  He 
dropped  in  on  us  at  the  opening  of  the  present  term  and 
was  somewhat  amused  when  a  verdant  "fresh."  asked 
him  if  he  had  returned  to  pursue  post-graduate  studies. 
John  (or  more  familiarly,  Jack,)  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Custom  House  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  is  at 
present  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  at  that  point. 
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BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 


The  richly  illustrated  November  number  of  Scribner's  Monthly, 
the  Decennial  Issue,  appears  in  a  new  cover,  and  begins  the 
twenty-first  volume.  The  increasing  popularity  of  the  magazine 
is  strongly  evidenced  by  recent  sales.  A  year  ago  the  monthly 
circulation  was  about  90,000  copies ;  during  the  past  nine  months 
it  has  averaged  15,000,  while  the  first  addition  of  the  November 
issue  is  25,000. 

The  first  Part  of  the  now  famous  serial  by  Eugene  Schuyler, 
"The  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,"  was  finished  in  October.  With 
November  begins  Part  II.,  '"Peter  the  Great  as  Ruler  and  Re- 
former," which  will  be  an  advance,  in  point  of  popular  interest 
and  wealth  of  illustration,  upon  the  part  already  published.  To 
enable  readers  to  secure  Part  I.  the  publishers  make  the  following 
special  offers  to  new  subscribers  after  October  20th,  who  begin 
with  the  November  number. 

(1 . )  New  subscribers  may  obtatn,  for  $5.00,  Scribner's  Monthly 
for  the  coming  year,  and  the  previous  nine  numbers,  February 
to  October,  1SS0,  which  include  Part  I,  of  "Peter  the  Great," 
Mrs.  Burnett's  "Louisianna,"etc.  In  accepting  this  offer,  twenty 
one  numbers  will  be  had  for  $5.00. 

(2.)  They  mav  obtain  the  previous  twelve  numbers  of  Scrib- 
ner's, elegantly  bound  in  oiive-green  cloth  (two  volumes),  con- 
taining Part  I.  of  "Peter  the  Great,"  all  of  Cable's  novel,  "The 
Grandissimes,"  with  the  numbers  named  above,  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  $7.50.      (Regular  price,  10.00.) 

All  booksellers  or  newsdealers  will  take  subscriptions  and  sup- 
ply the  numbers  and  volumes  mentioned  in  the  above  special 
offers,  without  extra  charge  for  postage  or  express;  or  the  pub- 
lishers, Scribner  ii  Co.,  743  Broadway,  New  York,  may  be  ad- 
dressed direct.  The  regular  price  of  Scribner's  is  $4.00  a  year, 
35  cents  a  number. 

St.  Nicholas,  the  charming  magazine  for  boys  and  girls, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  has  increased  so  much  in 
size  and  number  of  pages  during  the  past  year  that  the  publishers 
have  been  obliged  to  issue  the  yearly  volume  in  two  parts  instead 
of  one  as  heretofore.  As  to  its  circulation,  they  report  a  gain  of 
10,000  in  the  average  monthly  editions  of  1SS0  over  1879.  The 
announcements  for  the  coming  vear  include  a  capital  serial  story 
for  boys,  full  of  exciting  adventure,  "In  Nature's  Wonderland," 
or,  Adventures  in  the  American  Tropics;  Stories  of  Art  and  Ar- 
tists, by  Mrs.  Erskine  Clement,  a  faithful  outline  of  the  history 
of  European  Art,  with  many  illustrations;  "Phaeton  Rogers,"  a 
delightful  and  humorous  serial  by  Rossiter  Johnson  ;  "Mystery 
in  a  Mansion,"  a  six  months'  serial;  The  Treasure-Box  of  Liter- 
ature, directing  and  encouraging  young  people  in  the  best  read- 
ing; The  Agassiz  Association,  fully  explained  in  the  November 
number;  "Two  English  Queens,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant;  "The  Land 
of  Nod,"  a  children's  operetta,  with  music,  full  of  charming 
tableau  and  affects ;  a  series  of  beautifully  illustrated  ballads  for 
Young  Folks,  beginning  with  the  Christmas  number;  A  Special 
Budget  of  Christmas  Stories  by  Frank  R.  Stockton — the  first  of 
which  is  in  the  November  number;  An  Indian  Story  by  "Bright 
Eyes,"  the  Ponca  Indian  maiden  ;  a  splendid  holiday  story.  "A 
Christmas  with  the  Man  in  the  Moon."  by  Washington  Gladden. 
Open-air  papers,  stories  of  sports,  and  games,  will  be  continued, 
with  all  the  popular  departments. 

Subscriptions  beginning  with  the  November  issue  will  include 
"the  wonderful  Christmas  number,"  of  which-the  edition  will  be 
5,000  in  England  and  100.000  in  America.  The  price  of  this 
number,  to  be  issued  about  November  30th,  will  be  30  cents. 

Regular  price,  $3.00  a  year  25  cents  a  number,  For  sale,  and 
subscriptions  received,  by  all  dealers,  or  the  publishers,  Scribner 
&  Co.,  743  Broadway,  New  York. 

Of  the  many  publishing  and  importing  houses  of  this  country 
none  renders  a  more  important  service  to  American  classical 
scholarship  than  the  house  of  John  Allvn,  Boston.  While  his 
importations  embrace  the  best  foreign  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  the  most  valuable  helps  and  works  of  reference 
for  the  teacher  and  student,  his  publications  of  editions  bv  Amer 
ican  scholars  are  among  the  most  serviceable  for  use  in  our  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Of  several  classical  books  recently  issued  by  this 
house,  two  are  designed  especially  for  use  in  our  Colleges: — 
Xcnophon's  Memorabilia,  edited  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Winans,  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Mostellaria  of  Plantits.  bv  Prof. 
E.  P.  Morris  of  Dairy  College,  Springfield,  Mo.  Both  books 
are  editions  of  authors  that  rightfully  claim  a  place  in  every  com- 
plete course  of  classical  study,  and  each  is  evidently  edited  by 
a  scholar  who  has  accomplished  his  task  with  an  enthusiastic 
love  for  his  author. 

This  edition  of  theMemorabilia  has  been  designed,  as  the  editor 
states,  especially  as  a  drill  book  for  the  younger  classes  in  College. 
Full  references  have  accordingly  been  made  to  the  Grammars  of 
Hadley  and  Goodwin  and  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses. 
The  notes,  which  are  brief  and  to  the  point,  have  been  prepared 
with  good  judgment,   and  the    rendering  of  obscure  words  and 


phrases  is  given  with  conciseness  and  with  fidelity  to  the  idiom. 
In  the  Introduction,  besides  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  Xenophon 
and  Socrates,  is  given  an  outline  of  the  Memorabilia  together 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  doctrine  and  method  of  Socrates. 
Much  is  done  to  direct  and  assist  the  student  in  the  logical  analy- 
sis of  the  author  by  the  summaries,  which  are  placed  in  the  text 
instead" of  at  the  head  of  the  chapter, — an  arrangement  which  at 
once  is  attractive  to  the  eye  and  serves  to  quicken  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  The  work  of  the  publisher  has  been  well  done; — • 
the  book  is  handsome,  the  paper  being  good  and  the  Greek  type 
a  model  of  clearness  and  neatness. 

The  Mostellaria  of  Prof.  Morris  meets  a  want  that  has  been 
felt  for  some  time.  Our  scholars  are  beginning  to  feel  that  Plau- 
tus  has  not  received  that  degree  of  attention  in  our  Colleges  that 
he  deserves,  and  that  it  is  not  creditable  to  American  scholarship 
that  we  can  boast  of  no  good  edition  of  his  plays.  German 
scholars,  for  a  long  time,  have  been  giving  great  prominence  to 
Plautus  in  their  investigations  in  the  field  of  the  earlier  Latin, 
and  the  attention  given  to  his  plays  in  the  Gymnasium  and  Uni- 
versity shows  the  importance  which  the  leaders  in  philological 
research  attach  to  the  study  of  this  writer  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  And  not  only  is 
the  study  of  Plautus  of  philological  value  from  the  knowledge 
thus  to  be  acquired  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Latin, 
it  will  also  enable  the  student  to  read  the  more  polished  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age  with  a  greater  interest  and  a  riper  judgment. 
The  editing  of  the  Mostellaria  by  Prof.  Morris — (if  we  mistake 
not,  this  is  the  first  American  edition  of  this  play) — is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  is  a  work  which,  we  think,  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  American  scholars.  The  work  has  evidently  been  a 
labor  of  love  and  has  been  performed  with  fidelity  and  ability 
In  the  preparation  of  the  notes, — which  are  such  as  to  afford 
all  needed  help  for  the  understanding  of  difficult  passages  and 
also,  while  imparting  valuable  information,  are  such  as  to 
induce  to  further  study — the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  use 
of  the  best  English  and  German  editions,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  given  us  the  results  of  his  independent  investigations  on 
many  points.  For  the  explanation  of  the  syntax  and  certain  ar- 
chaic forms,  quite  full  references  have  been  made  to  the  Grammars 
of  Madvig.  Harkness,  Allen  and  Greenough,  and  Gildersleeve. 
A  carefully  prepared  Introduction  gives  a  summary  of  what  is 
known  of  the  life  of  Plautus  and  discusses  at  some  length  the 
introduction  of  Greek  Comedy  into  Rome,  the  Roman  stage,  the 
Plautine  characters  and  style  and  other  topics  that  will  be  of  inter- 
est and  service  for  the  full  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the 
play.  Besides  a  partial  list  of  the  editions  for  the  use  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  writer,  the 
editor  has  also  appended  to  the  volume  an  index  to  the  words  and 
phrases  discussed  in  the  notes.  We  could  wish  the  editor  had 
given  a  Metrical  Key  to  the  Pla3r,  although,  as  he  states,  many 
points  about  the  Metres  of  Plautus  are  still  unsettled.  The  pub- 
lisher, by  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  distinctness  of  the  type, 
has  done  much  to  make  the  book  attractive.  We  express  the  hope 
that  such  appreciation  of  this  edition  will  be  shown  that  the  editor 
will  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  studies  in  this  field  and  to  add 
to  the  Mostellaria  one  or  more  of  the  other  plays  of  Plautus,  as 
often  there  will  be  found  time  in  College  for  reading  more  than 
a  single  play  of  this  writer. 

A  short  serial  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  author  of  "  That  Lass 
o'  Lowrie's,"  etc.,  will  begin  in  the  February  Scribner. 
Meantime  Mrs.  Burnet  is  writing  what  promises  to  be 
her  longest  novel,  for  Scribner 's  Monthly.  Its  scene  is 
laid  in  Washington.  Mr.  Cable's  new  serial,  "Madame 
Delphine,"  will  also  begin  in  February,  and  run  through 
three  or  four  numbers.  Mrs.  Schaver's  '-Tiger-Lily" 
will  be  concluded  in  the  January  number. 

Students  contemplating  the  purchase  of  an  English 
dictionary  will  find  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Una- 
.  bridged,   published  by  G.   &  C.  Merriam,    Springfield, 
Mass.,  the  most  complete  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage extant. 

The  radiant  countenance  of  our  friend  and  contributor, 
Prof.  W.,  no  longer  reflects  its  bright,  aurora-like  beams 
o'er  the  college  campus.  No,  the  Trojan  equestrian  has 
parted  with  his  fierv,  geometrical  steed,  he  has  shaken  the 
clayey  mud  of  Lake  Forest  from  his  "Oxford  ties"  and 
has  gone  to  join  hands  with  the  bulls,  bears  and  their 
progeny,  on  New  York's  great  Wall  street.  Success 
friend  W. 


TJ3SriVEE,SIT~5r    REVIEW. 


ANGRY  WORDS. 


Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken, 

In  a  rash  and  thoughtless  hour; 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  their  deep,  insidious  power; 
Hearts  inspired  by  warmest  feeling, 

Were  before  by  anger  stirred, 
Oft  are  sent  past  human  healing 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

Poison-drops  of  care  and  sorrow, 

Bitter  poison-drops  are  they, 
Weaving  for  the  coming  morrow 

Saddest  memories  of  to-day  ; 
Angry  words,  oh  !  let  them  never 

From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip ; 
May  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 

Check  them  ere  they  soil  the  lip. 

Love  is  much  too  pure  and  holy, 

Friendship  is  too  sacred  far, 
For  a  moment's  reckless  folly 

Thus  to  desolate  and  mar. 
Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken, 

Bitterest  thoughts  are  rashly  stirred, 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

T.  H.  A. 


If  laughter  is  the  daylight  of  the  soul,  a 
smile  is  its  twilight. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowl- 
edge and  the  cement  of  all  societies. 

"I'm  getting  fat,"  as  the  tramp  said, 
when  he  was  caught  stealing  lard. 

A  little  pure  whiskey  mixed  up  with 
candy  makes  a  rock  and  a  rye-tious  drink. 

Knowledge  is  a  molehill  removed  from 
the  mountain  of  one's  ignorance. 

Corkscews  have  sunk  more  people  than 
cork  jackets  will  keep  up. 

If  a  saloon  keeper  and  minister  both 
vote  the  same  way,  both  advocate  the 
same  cause. 

Red  used  on  a  railway  signifies  danger 
and  says  "  Stop  !  "  It  is  the  same  thing 
displayed  on  a  man's  nose. 

Beware  of  cards.  Many  a  young  man 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  knave,  and 
come  within  an  ace  of  going  to  the  deuce. 

"Alcohol  will  clean  silver."  Yes,  al- 
cohol, well  stuck  to,  will  clean  all  the  sil- 
ver you  have — out  of  your  pocket. 

The  young  man  who  wants  to  get  up 
with  the  sun  must  not  sit  up  too  late  with 
the  daughter. 

He  who  shows  kindness  toward  animals 
will  display  the  same  characteristics  to- 
ward his  fellow  men. 

Aim  high,  but  with  prudence;  act  with 
determination  and  perseverance;  let  no 
obstacle  drive  you  from  the  path  of  duty, 
and  you  may  be  sure  of  eventual  success. 


It  is  now  claimed  that  the  first  time  the 
exclamation  "Eureka!"  was  used  was 
when  Socrates  sat  on  a  tack  for  which  he 
had  been  looking. 

Why  is  a  cow's  tail  like  the  letter  F? 
Because  it's  the  end  of  beef.  Here's  ano- 
ther quite  as  bad.  Why  is  an  egg  like  a 
colt?  Because  it  is  not  fit  to  use  untii  it 
is  broken. 

Adolphus  had  just  folded  his  arms 
about  her.  "Why,"  asked  she,  "am  I 
like  a  well-made  book?"  He  gave  it  up. 
"Because,"  said  she,  "I  am  bound  in  calf." 
The  "Binding"  was  hastily  torn  off. 

Manners  are  more  important  than 
money.  A  boy  who  is  polite  and  pleasant 
in  his  manners  will  always  have  friends, 
and  not  often  make  enemies.  Good  be- 
havior is  essential  to  prosperity. 

A  few  evenings  since  a  young  lady  was 
sitting  with  a  gallant  L.  F.  U.  Junior  in  a 
charmingly  decorated  recess.  On  her 
knee  was  a  diminutive  niece,  placed  there 
to  play  propriety.  In  the  adjoining  room 
with  the  door  open,  were  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Says  the  little  niece,  in  a  jeal- 
ous and  very  audible  voice,  "Auntie,  kiss 
me  too."  We  leave  the  reader  to  imagine 
what  had  just  happened.  "You  should 
say  twice,  Ethel  dear;  two  is  not  gram- 
mar," was  the  immediate  rejoinder. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  truth  is  stran- 
ger than  fiction,  and  a  new  illustration  of 
it  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  which  we  are  about  to  record. 

A  year  or  mere  ago  a  young  couple  were 
married  in  San  Francisco,  and  went  on  a 
short  bridal  tour.  During  their  absence 
they  were  members  of  a  party  that  went 
out  to  fish  for  salmon.  By  an  accident 
the  husband  lost  his  wife's  bridal  ring 
overboard,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
recover  it  then,  they  gave  up  all  ideas  of 
ever  seeing  it  again. 

But  a  few  days  ago  they  opened  a  can  of 
pickled  salmon.  As  he  was  cutting  the 
tin  he  remarked,  in  a  sportive  way,  that 
the  can  had  been  put  up  near  the  place 
where  they  lost  the  ring,  and  perhaps  they 
would  find  it  inside. 

He  removed  the  top  and  was  startled  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  sparkling  and  glitter- 
ing object,  partly  exposed  and  partly  hid. 
With  greedy  haste  he  snatched  it,  and 
found,  contrary  to  what  the  reader  may 
imagine,  that  it  was  not  the  diamond  ring, 
but  a  piece  of  solder  that  had  been  detach- 
ed from  the  can. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

Preaching  Sabbath  morning  at  10:30;  Sabbath 
evening  at  7:30.    Sabbath  School  at  12  o'clock. 
Young  People's  Meeting  Sabbath  evening  at  6:45. 

Prayer  Meeting  Wednesday  evening  at  7::iu. 

Ladies  Prayer  Meeting  Thursday  afternoon 
at  3:15. 

Young  Peoples  Council  the  Monday  evening 
before  the  first  Sabbath  of  each  month  at  7:30. 

"Steady  Streams" — Children's  Missionary  So- 
ciety—the first  Sabbath  afternoon  of  cash  month 
at  3:30. 


HTHE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  COUN- 

J-  CIL  is  a  meeting  for  conference  and  Bible 
study.  It  meets  on  the  Monday  evening  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month. 
The  meeting  is  held  at  private  houses.  In  its 
character  it  is  designed  to  be  informal  and  con- 
versational. The  following  is  the  scheme  of  Bi- 
ble study  now  in  use.  General,  Subject. — 
Progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  as  related  in  The 
Acts.  Monthly  Topics.— Sept.  28—  Beginning 
ofihe  Progress  in  Jerusalem,  Acts  1 — 2.  Nov.  1 — 
Progress  in  Jerusalem,  Acts:*  —7.  Nov.  29 — Pro- 
gress in  Judea  and  Samaria,  Acts  '.i — 12.  Dec.  27 
— Progress  in  the  Gentile  Countries:  A.  The  first 
Tour  of  Paul,  Acts  13— In.  Jan.  31— The  second 
and  third  Tours  of  Paul,  Acts  lt>— 21:  16.  Feb.  28 
— Paul  under  Arrest,  Acts  21:  17—28.  All  young 
people  are  welcomed  to  the  Council. 

H.  M.  Stanley,  Pres. 


NEW  EDITION. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

102S  Pages.   3QOO  Encravincs. 
sovn  pages  colored  plates. 

Containing  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  over 

46G0  NEW  WORDS  and  Meanings, 

ALSO  ADDED,  A  NEW 

BiograTJliiec:!  Dictionary 
cf  oVcr  0700  NAMES. 

A  CHOICE   GIFT 

rC?.  PASTOn,  TEACHER,  P/IHENT,  CHILD,  [T.iEiiD. 

A  NATIONAL,  STANDARD. 
"TESTER'S  is  the  Dictionary  used  in  (he 


Government  Printing  Office.    Jan.  1880. 
3very   State    purchase   of    Dictionaries  fop 
JKj    Schools  has  heeu  of  Webster. 

Books  in  the  Public   Schools  of  the  United 
States  are  mainly  based  on  Webster. 
^ZStaleof  Webster's  is   20  times  as  great  as  the 
|£^    Bale  of  any  other  series  of  Dictionaries. 

THIRTY-TWO  THOUSAND  COPIES  have  been 
placed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  U.  S. 
•^  nrjravings, — contains  3000.  nearly  three 
ji^  times  as  many  as  any  other  Dictionary. 
Tf^fc  ecommended  by  State  Supt's  of  Schools  in 
Jh&  33  States,  and  by  50  College  Pres'ts. 
ALSO 

VJEDSTEiVS  ri.lTIONflL  PlCTCvi'L  EiCTiSiMflff, 

1040  Pages  Octavo.    600  Engravings. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM.  Publishers,  SprFngfield,  Mass. 


X7oTj3ter   Abridgments,—  published  by 
1V!C0W.  DLAKr:r,lAN,"TAYL0r!  L  CO.,  New  York. 
Welter's  Primcry  School  Cic'.'y,  204  Engravings. 
"         Common  School    "       274        " 

H^hrchool  "       237 

"         Academic  "       344        " 

"         Counting  House    "      wilh  many  illustra- 
tions, and  valuable  tables  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 


TAMES  ANDERSON.  GENER- 

tl  al  dealer  in  Dry  Goods,  Fine  Groceries,  Tea, 
Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery i  Boots,  Shoes,  Hats, 
Caps,  Drugs,  Medicines,  Chemicals,  Patent  Med- 
icines, Paints,  Oils,  etc.  I  respectfully  invite  an 
examination  of  stock,  believing  all  can  be  satis- 
fied that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  make  their 
purchases  here.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  keep  constantly  supplied  with  all  the  newest 
styles  of  goods 

A     W.  TAYLOR,  DEALER  TN 

■X~V»  General  Merchandise:  specialties  in  Fan- 
cy Groceries  and  Choice  Dairy  Butter:  respect- 
fully invites  the  residents  of  Lake  Forest  and 
vicinity  to  call  and  examine  stock  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere.  Goods  marked  at  Chicago 
prices  and  delivered  free  of  charee.  A  complete 
stock  of  Sewing  Machine  Needles,  for  all  Ma- 
chines, stuck  on  needle  paper  to  prevent  rust, 
and  giving  sizes  of  cotton  and  silk  to  be  used. 

T   E.MINES.GENEKALDEAL- 

V  •  er  in  Meats  and  Provisions,  opp.  Depot, 
Lake  Forest.  All  kinds  of  Meats  and  Poultry, 
the  best  that  can  be  procured  in  this  locality. 
A  good  variety  of  Vegetables.  Fresh  Eggs  and 
prime  Butter.  One  of  the  finest  appointed  mar- 
kets in  Lake  County. 
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STATE  EDUCATION. 


IN  TWO  PARTS.—  PART  I. 


BY  THOS.  E.  BAKU. 


The  problem  of  how  much  and  what  education  the 
State  should  give  its  citizens  is  one  that  has  long  puzzled 
the  statesmen  of  the  world,  and  its  solution  is  even  now 
far  from  being  satisfactorily  determined.  In  order  that 
we  may  approximate  to  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject,  we 
must  first  investigate,  in  some  measure,  the  relations  of 
the  State  to  its  citizens.  What  does  it  owe  to  them  ?  What 
do  they  owe  to  it?  And  in  order  to  understand  this,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  fundamental  question  :  What  is  the 
State  ?  Whence  does  government  derive  its  existence 
and  authority  ?     Of  this  there  are  four  theories  : 

First,  That  government  is  by  Divine  right,  the  rulers 
being  selected  and  guided  by  the  direct  interposition  of 
the  Almighty.  Second,  Government  is  founded  upon 
the  power  of  the  stronger.  Might  makes  right.  The 
weaker  must  go  to  the  wall.  Third,  Government  is  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  In  our  day  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  first  two  carries  with  it  their  refutation  ;  and 
the  fallacy  of  the  third  will  be  amply  shown  by  the 
simple  statement  that  under  its  operation  the  execution 
of  the  laws  would  be  impossible,  for  a  criminal  could 
only  be  judged  by  those  laws  to  which  he  had  given  his 
consent. 

The  fourth,  and  last  theory  is,  That  government  is 
founded  on  the  essential  elements  of  man's  nature.  Man 
is  a  social  being — a  political  animal.  On  account  of  his 
social  nature,  or  gregariousness,  he  loves  to  gather  round 
him  his  fellows,  and,  commingling  with  them,  form 
families,  communities,  tribes  and  nations.  But,  from 
this  very  association,  growing  out  of  his  gregariousness, 
arises  difficulty.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  life  and  liberty.  But 
when  numbers  of  men  are  thus  associated,  these,  their 
natural  rights,  clash  with  one  another.  Some  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  to  secure  harmony  and  peace. 
Restrictions  must  be  placed  on  the  use  of  individual 
privileges,  to  some  extent,  in  order  that  the  rights  of  all 
may  be  subserved.  For  this,  government  is  necessary, 
the  exact  form  varying  with  the  enlightenment  and  civili- 
zation of  man,  but,  in  some  form  or  other,  appearing  in  all 
ages  and  circumstances,  from  the  patriarchal  rule  of  the 
Arabs  to  the  grand  structure  of  American  republicanism — 
a  number  of  distinct  States  combined  in  one  Unity.  The 
State  having  thus  an  actual,  organic  existence  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  bears  positive  relations  to  its  citizens, 
and  they  to  it.     A  brief  statement  of  these  may  be  given. 


First,  the  citizens  owe  to  the  State  :  support,  in  their 
actions  and  opinions  ;  upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
assisting,  by  their  influence,  the  officers  of  the  State  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties  ;  and  in  the 
prompt  payment  of  all  taxes  assessed  for  the  accessary 
expenses  of  the  government;  fidelity,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  both  public  and 
private,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  ;  de- 
fense, when  necessary,  against  foreign  and  domestic 
foes. 

Second,  the  State  owes  to  its  citizens  :  protection,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  in  accordance  with  law, 
against  law-breakers  and  enemies  of  the  public  peace, 
and  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  development 
possible  to  their  situation. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  towards  this  devel- 
opment, we  think,  is  education  ;  and  in  support  of  our 
position,  in  answer  to  any  query  that  may  be  raised 
concerning  it,  two  reasons  may  be  stated. 

I.  This  is  a  duty  of  the  State  to  itself  in  self-defense. 
Self-defense  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  Every  being, 
every  organic  existence,  has  a  right  to  preserve  and 
defend  itself.  The  State,  as  has  been  shown,  has  an 
actual,  organic  existence,  and  therefore  can  and  should 
use  all  proper  means  to  defend  its  institutions  from  injury 
and  preserve  them  from  decay.  Of  these  means,  educa- 
tion is  the  greatest,  for,  in  a  free  government  the  move- 
ments of  the  State  are  guided  and  controlled  by  the 
opinions  and  actions  of  the  people  ;  if  the  people  are 
intelligent,  well  informed,  virtuous,  industrious,  the 
State  will  reflect  the  same  character  ;  if  they  are  igno- 
rant, dull,  bigoted,  slothful,  the  State  will  partake  of 
the  same  nature.  Hence,  the  safety  and  permanency 
of  our  institutions  depends  on  an  intelligent  body  politic, 
and  the  State  has  this  natural  right  to  defend  itself  against 
the  dangers  of  ignorance  and  superstition  by  educating 
its  citizens. 

II.  This  is  also  a  duty  of  the  State  to  its  citizens. 
Every  boy  born  into  the  world  should  be  put  in  the  way 
of  maintaining  himself  in  honest  independence.  More- 
over, every  boy  has  a  right  to  know  something  of  the 
nature,  purpose  and  method  of  the  government  under 
which  he  is  born  and  which,  by  and  by,  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  support  and  serve.  Further,  the  State  is  sup- 
ported by  its  citizens,  by  the  tax-payers.  And  its 
duty  to  the  tax-payers  requires  that  it  bring  the  populace 
to  the  highest  development  that  will  enhance  the  interests 
of  those  who  pay  its  expenses.  Of  course,  this  necessi- 
tates their  education.     These  points  need  no  argument. 

Here  we  are  met  by  two  questions  of  importance. 
First,  Can  not  a  boy  educate  himself  ?  Second,  If  not, 
can  not  private  enterprise  perform  this  work  better  than 
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the  State  ?      These  questions  involve  a  third,  What  is 
education  ?     This  it  would  be  well  to  settle  first. 

The  old  theory  was  that  education  consisted  in  memo- 
rizing a  certain  number  of  a  certain  kind  of  facts,  figures, 
dates,  propositions  and  arguments  ;  stowing  them  away 
in  the  memory  ol  the  youth  like  bundles  of  goods  in  a 
cupboard  ;  with  method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of 
course,  but  without  comprehension  of  that  method  by 
the  youth,  who  was  left  with  half-developed,  half-trained 
faculties,  to  collate,  arrange,  and  use,  this  "knowledge" 
as  best  he  could. 

According  to  the  modern,  sensible  theory,  every  boy 
is  regarded  as  a  human  being,  not  a  machine ;  with 
powers  of  thought  and  reason  and  imagination  ;  with  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  full-grown  man  within 
him,  but  latent,  in  the  germ,  and  needing  to  be  drawn 
out  and  cultivated.  And  education  is  the  development 
and  training  of  these  faculties  :  teaching  the  boy  to  think  ; 
rilling  his  mind  with  facts  and  arguments  only  as  his 
capacity  for  receiving  and  assimilating  them  is  developed, 
and  bringing  him,  by  gradual  steps,  to  take  broad  views 
of  human  life,  to  reach  that  generous  culture  of  mind  and 
heart  which  will  enable  him  to  grapple  with  the  weight}' 
problems  of  life,  as  becomes  his  situation,  and  as  a  man. 
This  is  education  and  its  object,  briefly  and  crudely  stated, 
but  yet  embodying  what  we  believe  the  true  principle. 

This  answers  the  first  of  our  questions.      Of  course  a 
boy  cannot,   usually,   get  this  education   and   attain  this 
manhood,    without    teachers.       All    education    is,    in    a  . 
sense,   self-education.     The  bo)'  must  do  his  own  think-  j 
ing,  and  make  use  of  all  his  faculties  as  they  unfold,  and 
as  the  way  to  knowledge  opens  up  before  him,  or  all  the  ■ 
care  and  drill  of  his  teachers  will  be  useless.     But  can  ; 
a  boy  occupy  at  the  same  time  the  positions  of  teacher  j 
and  pupil  ?     Can  he  watch  the  growth  of  his  own  mind,   ; 
note  the  varying  phases  and  stages  of  its  progress,  and 
select  and   use  those    means  which   will    best    facilitate  i 
this  progress  and  development?     Is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose  that  he  can   know  what  is  best  for  himself  under  i 
these  circumstances?      The  idea  is  highly  paradoxical, 
and  the  iact  proves  it  to  be  a  paradox. 

Almost  all  "self-educated"  men    (using  the  term   in  ' 
its  popular  sense)    are   narrow-minded,    half-developed  ! 
men.     They  are  great  in  one  thing,  but  in  only  one,  and   j 
their  knowledge  of  that  and  their  zeal  in  it  are  untem- 
pered  by  the  grand  comprehension  of  truth  as  a  whole,   j 
and  by  the  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  their  one  idea 
is  not  the  whole  of  truth,  but  only  one  block  in  the  grand 
structure.     Their  truth  is  important,  of  course,  and  need- 
ful, for  all  truth  is  needful  and  important,  but  yet  having 
its    relations    to   other    truths,    counteracting    them    and 
counteracted  byr  them,   with  its  own  awful  individuality 
and  oneness  lost  in  the  grand  oneness  and   unity  of  all 
truth  as  truth,  and  as,  after  all,  one  truth,  although  com- 
posed  of   myriad   subordinate,   dependent   truths.       All 
facts  are  dependent  in  themselves,  but  all  combine  in  the  ; 
glorious  whole.    Self-educated  men  rarely  see  this.    One 
point  of  the  law  answers  to  them  for  the  whole  Justinian 
code.      They  are  satisfied,  but  ought  their  fellow-men  to 
be?     And  will  this  "self-development"  be  productive  of 
the  best  results  for  themselves  and  the  State  ? 

The  few  self-educated  men  who  are  truly  and  properly 
so,  have  attained  their  position  only  through  a  drill  far 
more  severe  and  far  more  painful  than  ever  a  bov  received 
under  a  teacher.  For  proof  of  this,  hear  their  story 
from  their  own  lips.  Besides,  the  fact  of  their  overcom- 
ing the  obstacles  in  their  way,  proves  that  they  have 
superior  abilities,  which  under  proper  training  would 
have  made  still  higher  attainments  than  they  now  possess.   | 

But,  if  this  question  has  been  satisfactorily  answered, 
the  next  one  to  be  met  and  settled  is  :  Can  not  private 
enterprise  perform  this  work  better  than  the  State? 


To  this,  again,  an  argument  from  fact  will  be  a  sufficient 
answer.  Does  private  enterprise  do  anything,  compara- 
tively, in  this  great  work  of  educating  the  youth?  It 
might  be  said  that  private  enterprise  does  little  or  nothing 
now,  because  it  has  been  crowded  out  by  State  schools, 
but  how  was  it  before  the  State  schools  were  started? 
How  much  education  w;  s  there  among  the  masses  even 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  private  education?  It  was  not 
until  the  State  came  in  and  brushed  away  the  veil  of 
blindness  which  had  long  da;  kened  the  eyes  of  the  masses, 
that  the  existence  of  better  things  for  them  became  appar- 
ent to  them,  and  then  only  the  might  and  power  of  the 
State  rendered  the  attainment  of  that  greater  enlighten- 
ment possible.  Still,  our  position  is  upheld  by  even 
greater  reasons.  The  higher  branches  of  education  are 
left  to  private  enterprise,  and,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  further  on,  they  should  be  ;  but  can  such  education 
as  the  State  ought  to  give  be  safely  left  to  private  man- 
agement? We  say,  No  ;  for,  the  education  given  by  the 
State  must  be  uniform,  and  must  be  universal.  The 
need  of  the  last  has  been  already  shown.  The  first  will 
come  up  later.  But  it  is  impossible  to  reach  these 
results  through  private  channels,  for  there  must  be  unity 
of  plan,  unity  of  action,  ample  resources,  and  power  to 
ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  and  enforce  the 
attendance  upon  it  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

These  considerations  place  this  work  out  of  the 
province  of  private  performance.  The  work  is  too  great, 
the  interests  involved  in  it  too  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  the  results  of  too  momentous  a  character,  for  it  to  be 
left  at  the  mercv  of  private  enterprise  ;  for,  at  the  best, 
individual  effort  in  this  matter  will  be  spasmodic,  with- 
out general  uniformity,  limited  in  number  reached,  liable 
to  sectarian  subversion,  without  power  to  enforce  attend- 
ance upon  its  sessions,  and  liable  to  change  or  entire 
cessation  at  the  'will  or  death  of  the  individual.  This, 
we  think,  settles  the  question  for  State  education  and 
for  compulsory  education. 

But,  when  should  this  education  begin  ?  How  far 
should  it  extend  ?     How  should  it  be  conducted  ? 

First.  It  should  begin  with  the  primary  grade.  Be- 
cause, while  man)'  people  can  and  do  teach  their  children 
the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  education  at  home,  a 
great  number  either  can  not  or  will  not,  at  least  do  not, 
and  for  these  provision  should  be  made.  Besides,  by  so 
doing  the  unity  of  the  plan  would  be  better  promoted. 

Second.  How  far  should  this  education  extend  ? 
Here  we  are  met  by  two  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tions : 

I.  The  State  is  supported  by  the  tax-payers,  and  is 
responsible  to  them  for  the  use  it  makes  of  their  money, 
and  for  the  expenses  it  saddles  upon  them.  Hence,  it 
must  not  educate  the  populace  farther  than  can  justly  be 
afforded  by  the  tax-paying  citizens.  Nor  must  it  be 
guided  in  this  matter  wholly  by  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payers and  thereby  cause  class-legislation,  and  separate 
the  people  into  castes  or  classes.  The  unity  of  the 
Nation,  as  a  Nation,  must  be  preserved,  and  all  made 
equal  in  it. 

II.  What  amount  and  what  specific  branches  of  educa- 
tion are  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of 
this  plan ;  and  what  proportion  or  number  of  these 
branches  can  be  taught  the  average  youth  in  the  time 
allotted  to  him  for  his  schooling  ?  It  must  be  remembered, 
that,  the  majority  of  those  for  whom  this  education  is 
intended  belong  to  the  working  classes,  and  are  forced  to 
leave  school  at  a  comparatively  early  age  to  work  for 
themselves.  Therefore,  what  is  done  for  them  while  in 
school  must  be  systematic,  condensed  and  thorough,  in 
order  to  accomplish  anything  like  its  purpose. 

A  course  should  be  provided  embracing  what  would 
best  educate,  according  to  the  modern  theory,  the  average 
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youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  without 
"cramming"  and  by  doing  thorough  work.  Between 
those  ages  attendance  should  be  enforced,  and  the  course 
should  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  further  pro- 
gress by  students  of  unusual  ability,  or  who  could  attend 
a  longer  period.  The  course  should  be  practical,  and 
this  in  three  ways  :  First,  Giving  the  boy  true  views  of 
life,  and  fitting  him  to  deal  with  its  questions  and  diffi- 
.  culties.  Second,  Showing  him  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  his  obligations 
and  duties  to  it,-  his  rights  and  privileges  under  it,  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  true  government,  that 
he  may  be  prepared  for  political  changes.  Third,  The 
course  should  have  a  bearing  on  actual,  practical  life.  It 
should  be  sufficiently  high  for  the  youth  to  master  the 
ordinary  business  transactions  and  modes  of  procedure-,' 
a  good  amount  of  business  law  ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences,  if  he  can  attend  long  enough,  that 
he  may  understand  something  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives. 

How  should  this  education  be  conducted  ?  Without 
attempting  an  elaborate  treatment  of  this,  a  few  general 
principles  may  be  stated,  in  accordance  with  which  all 
such  work  should  proceed.  The  course  should  be  uni- 
form, for  the  State  has  no  right  to  educate  one  class  of 
its  citizens  differently  from  another  ;  all  being  equal,  all 
have  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  subservance  of 
these,  with  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  requires  equal- 
ity and  uniformity  in  their  education.  Universal,  and 
attendance  upon  it  compulsory.  The  first  of  these  needs 
no  argument  after  the  foregoing,  and  the  force  of  the 
second  is  obvious.  It  will  be  admitted  that  if  education 
is  the  important  factor  in  the  development  of  man  that  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  ;  if  the  provision  of  this  education 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  in  self-defense  and  in  justice  to 
its  citizens, — then  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see 
to  it  that  the  advantages  thus  afforded  are  properly  im- 
proved ;  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  plan  is  not  defeated 
through  the  carelessness  or  willfulness  of  the  ignorant 
and  vicious.  Non-parlisan.  Though  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  youth  would  be  taught,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  and 
his  duties  and  privileges  in  connection  with  it,  yet,  as 
before  suggested,  he  should  be  taught  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  true  government,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
defend  the  right  in  his  own  form  of  government,  rectify 
evils  and  abuses  in  it,  and  be  prepared  for  political 
changes.  Non-sectarian.  Not  Atheistic,  but  making 
the  Bible  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  it.  its  main  depend- 
ence, and  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  fabric  of  govern- 
ment on  which  it  rests  ;  believing  that  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  all  other  teachings  would  be  well-nigh 
wasted  ;  yielding  to  it  its  true  place  in  the  education 
of  the  youth,  and  yet  carefully  avoiding  all  sectarian 
teaching,  seeking  only  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  Bible, 
not  our  theories  of  the  Bible,  leaving  the  matter  of  sect- 
arianism to  be  settled  \^y  them,  as  it  will  be,  but  making 
a  Christian  faith  in  the  Bible  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
training,  planning  and  directing  all  other  studies  in  strict 
regard  to  their  relations  to  this,  the  best  of  all. 

[Part  II.  will  consider  these  principles  in  their  applicaiion  to  State  Universi- 
ties.] 


THE  ART  OF  LEARNING. 


By  H.  M.  Stanley. 


As  there  is  an  art  of  teaching,  so  there  is  an  art  of 
learning.  We  can  learn  more  by  one  method  than  we 
can  by  another.  The  first  essential  in  the  art  of  learning 
is  to  have  a  desire  for  knowledge.  A  desire  for  knowledge 
si  as  essential  to  learning,  as  a  desire  for  food  to  eating. 


If  I  have  no  desire  to  know  anything  about  the  battle  of 
Hastings  I  had  better  not  read  about  it.  The  intellectual 
appetite  may  be  stimulated  in  many  ways.  A  person 
who  continually  sees  the  papers  filled  with  accounts  of 
the  East  river  bridge,  will  soon  have  his  appetite  stimu- 
lated and  he  will  devour  with  eagerness  whatever  he  can 
find  about  it.  We  see  the  word  agnosticism  quite  fre- 
quently, and  we  soon  begin  to  inquire  what  it  means. 
Our  appetite  is  sharpened  and  we  are  then  ready  to  read 
something  on  agnosticism.  A  hearty,  healthy  intellect 
is  a  great  blessing.  A  good  appetite  guarantees  a  good 
digestion.  How  many  of  us  so  cram  and  ar  crammed 
that  we  vow  never  to  eat  any  more.  We  get  disgusted 
and  say  there  is  not  a  thing  that  I  wish  to  know. 

But  having  an  appetite  how  shall  I  proceed  to  learn  ? 
I  see  Jupiter  every  evening.  The  more  I  view  him  the 
more  I  desire  to  know  about  him,  how  big  he  is,  whether 
he  is  anything  like  the  earth  or  not,  and  so  on.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  I  desire  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  I  know  there  is  a  planet  called  Jupiter  and  I 
have  seen  it.  This  is  the  known.  How  big  it  is,  whether 
it  is  like  the  earth  and  so  on,  is  the  unknown.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  mental  laws  that  the  mind  always  en- 
deavors to  connect  the  known  with  the  unknown.  It  is 
the  natural  step  after  seeing  Jupiter  to  ask  how  big  he  is. 
It  would  be  unnatural  for  one  who  had  never  heard  of  or 
seen  Jupiter  to  take  up  a  book  on  Astronomy  and  find 
the  figures  about  its  size. 

When  we  come  into  the  world  we  are  a  pin  head  in 
infinite  space.  Darkness  is  all  around,  but  from  the 
little  centre  of  self  we  begin  to  work  out  now  in  one  di- 
rection, now  in  another.  Then  we  build  and  keep  build- 
ing from  the  centre  many  little  stairways  out  into  the  great 
unknown.  These  little  stairways  go  out  from  the  centre 
like  spokes  from  the  hub.  Now  we  run  out  on  one  and 
add  a  step  or  two,  and  then  we  go  out  on  another  and  add 
a  step  or  two.  This  is  the  natural  way  of  finding  knowl- 
edge. We  keep  building  out  in  many  directions.  We 
may  build  out  farther  in  one  direction  than  in  many  others, 
we  may  like  one  line  of  work  better  than  another,  yet 
the  mind  was  no  doubt  made  to  reach  out  in  all  directions. 
As  the  tree  draws  many  different  kinds  of  elements  con- 
tinually from  soil  and  air  and  thus  continually  increases 
in  root,  stem,  and  leaf,  so  the  human  mind  draws  in 
many  things  of  many  kinds,  and  grows  in  proportion  and 
harmony. 

We  have  found  out  then,  two  great  rules  in  the  art  of 
learning  :  first,  have  a  desire  to  know  ;  second,  connect 
what  you  are  trying  to  know  with  what  you  have  known. 


The  Seniors  of  Amherst  are  organizing  a  dramatic  club. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  is  about  to  issue  a  sono-book 
of  all  the  colleges,  and  it  will  be  for  sale  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal universities. 

Force  of  habit.  Greek  recitation.  Student — "Pro- 
fessor, how  do  you  take  toddy?"  Professor  (abstracted- 
ly)— "With  considerable  sugar,  thank  you." — Tale  Re- 
cord. 
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RETROSPECT  AND  RESOLVE. 

We  are  come  to  another  of  the  stations  in  Time's  pro- 
gress and  in  our  lives.  Here  the  traveler  pauses  to  look 
back  over  the  ground  he  has  traversed,  and  to  gird  him- 
self for  a  renewed  effort  toward  the  still  distant  goal. 
We  are  entering  upon  that  joyous  time  that  contains 
Christmas  and  New  Year — that  transition  time  that  wit- 
nesses the  passing  of  the  old.  the  coming  of  the  new. 
Can  we  look  back  on  a  good  progress  made  since  the 
last  stage — on  faculties  strengthening  by  constant  and 
sturdy  use — on  hearts  expanding  under  the  glow  of 
cheery  exertion  in  behalf  of  fellow-voyagers — on  charac- 
ter developing  an  accumulation  of  force  and  a  symmetry 
of  growth  under  the  pressure  of  life  around  us  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  spirit  within  us  ?  If  so  we  have  a 
right  to  pass  into  these  quiet  waters  of  the  vacation  for  a 
short  season  of  rest  and  rejoicing  before  we  push  out  into 
a  new  career  of  effort  and  endeavor. 

Do  we,  however,  look  back  on  a  saunter  through  the 
year — a  course  wherein  the  God-given  talents  have  been 
hidden  amidst  the  rubbish  of  wasted  opportunities— the 
blossoms  of  brotherhood  and  helpfulness  blighted  by  the 
breath  of  selfishness  —  the  noble  growth  of  character 
stunted  and  dwarfed  by  the  surrender  of  the  vital  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  religion  to  the  forces  of  evil  ?  Then 
these  holidays  are  not  for  trs  a  season  of  calm  and  joy, 
of-  reward  and  approval.  The  course  that  has  been 
worse  than  idled  over. can  not  be  retraced,  nor  can  "the 
grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead"  ever  come  back. 

Yet,  there  is  also  a  forward  glance  for  this  holiday 
season,  and  herein  lies  the  hope  and  promise  for  those 
who  have  hitherto  not  run  well.  Let  him  who  has  quit 
himself  like  a  man  in  the  days  that  now  lie  behind  us, 
look  into  the  New  Year  with  a  face  set  toward  still 
higher  paths  of  usefulness  and  blessing.  Let  that  one 
who  mourns  over  the  months-that  have  sped  turn  from 
the  retrospect  with  the  resolve  that  the  next  days  of 
reward  shall  be  his  not  in  possession  but  in  right — that 
the  future  with  its  illimitable  possibilsties  shall  see  facul- 
ties of  mind  and  body  used  and  not  abused  ;  shall  see 
character — that  good  thing  which  even  Deity  cannot 
take  from  us — growing  into  a  power  for  good  that  shall 
help  to  mould  and  to  make  others  in  the  years  to  come. 
Let,  then,  these  short  weeks  at  home  be  weeks  of  re- 
union and  of  merriment,  but  let  them  also  be  a  time  of 
serious  reflection  and  of  earnest  manly  resolve. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  TO-DAT. 


AN  ESSAY  READ  AT  A  JOINT   SESSION   OF  THE  COL- 
LEGE LITERARY  SOCIETIES,  NOV.  22. 


By  Theodore  Jessup. 


A  poet  somewhere  wrote,  we  have  forgotten  when  and 
why,  "Distance  lends  enchantement  to  the  view."  He 
probably,  like  many  another,  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
In  that  little  phrase  he  condensed  a  great  truth.  The  past 
and  the  future  are  perpetually  shrouded  by  the  two  phan- 
toms, Memory  and  Hope  ;  to  the  one  belong  crumbling 
ruins  covered  with  soft  moss  and  shrouded  in  dusky  shad- 
ows ;  to  the  other,  palaces  rich  in  color  with  sunbeams 
dancing.  The  present  alone  is  seen  as  it  really  is.  All 
that  is  unsightly  stands  out  too  distinctly  to  let  Fancy 
touch  or  gild  it.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  poets,  there  is 
nothing  poetical  or  romantic  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Tennyson  has  woven,  in  many  a  fanciful  tale,  the  story 
of  King  Arthur  and  all  his  Table  Round.  Our  own 
Longfellow  strove  to  make  the  great  American  Epic  from 
inspiration  derived  from  the  Red  man,  but  his  rhythmic 
rhymes  have  failed  their  purpose.  Edwin  Arnold  is 
searching  the  literature  of  a  dead  race,  never  before  sung, 
for  inspiration. 

Of  all  prosaic,  dull,  unromantic  lands,  our  own  much 
vaunted  America  seems  to  be  first.  All  is  modern,  com- 
mon-place. The  paint  is  scarcely  dry  on  her  public 
buildings  ;  the  cracks  in  their  walls  are  not  those  of  gnaw- 
ing time.  All  her  glorious  deeds  are  in  the  memory  of 
one's  grandfather,  or  great  grandfather  at  the  farthest,  and 
what  one's  grandfather  does  is  but  what  we  could  surpass 
ourselves  of  course.  Is  all  this  true?  Is  there  nothing 
romantic  anywhere  ?     Let  us  consider. 

Four  centuries  ago  the  New  World  was  a  great  blank 
in  the  conceptions  of  men.  It  had  lain  lor  ages  in  almost 
undisturbed  repose.  Then  the  time  for  awakening  came. 
As  though  at  the  command  of  some  mighty  enchantress, 
people  of  all  races  and  climes  cross  the  wide  waste  of 
waters  before  unnavigable,  transform  a  vast  continent, 
and  form  powerful  nations.  Great  cities  arise  in  places 
which  a  few  years  before  were  the  hunting  ground  of  the 
savage  or  the  lair  of  the  wild  beast. 

This  progress  and  this  advancement  went  hand  in  hand 
with  invention.  Think  of  the  romance  of  invention  !  Is 
there  nothing  fanciful  about  this  great  world  of  machinery 
that  supplies  all  our  wants?  Look  at  that  steam  engine, 
a  one-eyed  Cyclops,  breathing  smoke  and  devouring  earth, 
water  and  air.  Drawing  you,  its  master,  it  goes  in  less 
than  a  week  across  a  continent,  over  wide  rivers  on'bridges 
swung  in  air — vast  ./Eolian  harps,  through  the  granite 
foundations  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  past  ten  thousand 
cities  busy  with  the  hum  of  commerce.  The  East,  the 
West,  the  North,  the  South  stand  face  to  face.  You  ar- 
rive at  the  ocean.  There,  ready  at  your  command,  a 
floating  palace  which  would  have  put  to  shame  the  barge 
of  Egypt's  Queen  awaits  you.  Plunging  with  undimin- 
ished speed  through  the  tossing  waves  of  the  mighty 
ocean  you  soon  reach  its  farthest  shores.  At  your  journey's 
end  you  summon  a  messenger  of  the  gods,  a  telegraph 
operator  ;  breathe  a  thought,  not  to  the  winds,  but  to 
something  infinitely  swifter,  the  lightning  ;  wish  it  sent  to 
the  home  just  left,  to  the  heart  of  Asia,  anywhere  that 
man  dwells,  and,  like  the  Fairy  in  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  it  goes 

"Over  hill,  over  dale, 
Through  bush,  through  brier, 

Over  park,  over  pale, 
Through  flood,   through  fire." 

Space  is  almost  annihilated.     Father  Time  is  no  longer 
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represented  as  running  with  a  scythe  and  hour-glass,  but 
as  riding  on  a  lightning  express  with  an  Elgin  watch  in 
his  hand,  while  he  gazes  at  the  self-binding  reapers  doing 
his  work.  Surely  in  the  thought  of  this  wonderful  march 
of  humanity,  of  these  triumphs  of  industry,  of  these  vic- 
tories of  peace,  there  is  infinitely  more  to  call  forth  the 
loftiest  poetry,  than  in  the  border  brawls  or  even  the 
knightly  encounters  of  the  past. 

The  Epic  for  all  time  is  the  story  of  a  contest  between 
two  semi-barbarous  peoples.  The  cause,  a  quarrel  of 
petty  princes  concerning  a  beautiful  woman.  Is  not  the 
downfall  of  human  slavery  a  thousand  times  more  worthy 
to  be  sung  than  was  the  destruction  of  Ilium  ?  Forget  the 
time  that  intervenes.  Stand  side  by  side  with  Achilles 
or  Ulysses.  Was  either  of  them  more  brave  or  noble,  was 
either  of  them  a  grander  character  than  many  a  modern 
hero  ?  The  heart-breaking  partings  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache have  been  repeated,  ah  !  how  many  times,  by 
as  heroic  men  and  matrons. 

But  America  lacks  the  memorials  of  the  past,  calling 
back  the  long  flight  of  years  and  the  glory  that  has  been. 
We  have  no  Parthenon  mournfully  beautiful  in  its  decay  ; 
no  Tiber  creeping  over  broken  arches  and  through  palace 
halls  ;  no  Rhine  wandering  among  hills  crowned  with 
ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages.  True,  but  our  rivers  move 
with  a  more  majestic  sweep  past  fairer  cities  ;  our  mount- 
ains lift  their  massive  heights  with  a  nobler  air  ;  our  sun- 
ny plains  stretch  away  in  boundless  undulations,  while 
over  them  sweep  winds  laden  with  the  scents  of  every 
clime.  Everywhere  is  this  intense,  active,  never-resting 
human  life.  Our  capitol,  with  its  dome  and  marble  col- 
umns, challenges  comparison  with  all  the  buildings  ol  the 
past.  The  lives  of  our  great  men  are  more  strange,  more 
wonderful,  more  romantic  than  those  of  all  the  knights 
who  ever  disguised  bloodshed,  strife  and  wrong  under 
the  name  of  chivalry.  In  no  land  or  age  has  woman 
been  regarded  with  a  truer  honor.  Surely  we  must  say 
we  live  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  lands  as  well  as  ages. 
The  age  is  one  of  subjugation,  but  men  are  to-day  conquer- 
ing the  forces  of  Nature,  making  life  more  worth  living 
for  its  own  sake  than  ever  before. 

The  poets,  however,  have  not  yet  caught  the  inspiration 
of  to-day.  They  dream  over  the  sepulchers  of  the  past ; 
brood  upon  what  has  been,  forgetting  that  the  sun  shines 
to-day  also,  that  there  are  new  lands,  new  men,  new 
thoughts.  Did  Homer  find  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
centuries  after  it  occurred,  in  some  old  library  at  Athens, 
or  did  he  voice  the  traditions  and  tales  heard,  perhaps, 
from  the  lips  of  the  actors  themselves  ?  Did  Horace 
mourn  and  sigh  about  his  prosaic  Augustan  age  and  fritter 
away  his  genius  on  the  stories  of  Horatius  and  Virginia, 
or  leave  the  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  to  be  sung  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  Robert  Burns  immortalized  himself 
and  his  nation  by  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  and 
sympathies  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing expresses  the  idea,  when  she  says  in  "Aurora  Leigh," 

"Nay,  if  there's  room  for  poets  in  the  world 

A  little  overgrown,  (I  think  there  is) 

Their  sole  work  is  to  represent  the  age, 

Their  age,  not  Charlemagne's — this  live,  throbbing  age, 

That  brawls,  cheats,  maddens,  calculates,  aspires, 

And  spends  more  passion,  more  heroic  heat, 

Betwixt  the  mirrors  of  its  drawing-rooms,  . 

Than  Roland  with  his  knights,  at  Roncesvalles. 

*         *         *         *  King  Arthur's  self 

Was  common-place  to  Lady  Guenever; 

And  Camelot  to  minstrels  seemed  as  flat, 

As  Regent  street  to  poets." 
The  century  stands  waiting  for  some  minstrel  who  shall 
let  the  breath  of  its  wonderful,  varied  life  strike  the  strings 
of  his  harp.  This  Nation  calls  for  one  who  shall  sing 
her  glories,  while  yet  the  dew  of  morning  and  the  flush 
and  rosy  color  of  youth  rest  upon  her,  before  the  age  of 
romance  has  left  her  forever. 


CHRISTMAS. 


By  J.  A.  Canfield. 


During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Christ- 
mas was  not  celebrated  as  it  now  is.  It  was  then  usual 
to  commemorate  the  deaths  of  remarkable  persons  rather 
than  their  births.  The  death  of  Stephen  and  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem  had  long  been  cele- 
brated, and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  the 
feast  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  was  estab- 
lished. During  the  reign  of  Diocletian  a  church  filled 
with  Christians  was  burned  to  the  ground,  by  his  orders, 
and  it  is  known  that  the  worshippers  were  celebrating  the 
birth  of  Christ.  In  the  fifth  century  the  Western  Church 
ordered  it  to  be  celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice  on  the 
day  of  the  old  Roman  feast  of  the  birth  of  Sol.  This 
brought  it  on  the  25th  of  December,  although  the  day  of 
Christ's  birth  was  not  known.  In  the  East  Christmas 
was  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  January.  The  gospel  of  St. 
Luke  tells  us  that  Christ  was  born  in  the  night  and  there- 
fore divine  service  was  performed  in  the  night  between  the 
24th  and  25th  of  December.  Several  annual  feasts  were 
united  with  it  and  the  observance  continued  three  days. 

Christmas  is  now  celebrated  only  as  the  birthday  of 
Christ.  All  christian  nations  and  churches  observe  Christ- 
mas to  some  extent.  The  Catholics  perhaps  make  more 
of  it  than  any  other  religionists.  They  have  a  mass  at 
midnight,  one  at  day-break,  and  one  in  the  later  morning, 
and  generally  keep  up  some  service  all  day.  The  Greek, 
and  Roman  churches  attract  man}'  persons  by  their  exhibi- 
tions relating  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  manger,  the  holy 
family  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are 
illustrated.  The  English  Church  and  the  greater  part  of 
all  European  Protestants  celebrate  this  feast. 

Christmas  is  a  general  time  of  rejoicing  for  old  and 
young,  but  more  particularly  for  the  latter.  The  object 
seems  to  be  to  make  the  young  happy,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished, for  the  most  part,  by  the  giving  of  presents. 
The  custom  of  making  presents  on  Christmas  eve  is  de- 
rived from  an  old  heathen  usage,  practised  at  the  feast  of 
the  birth  of  Sol,  or  in  ancient  Germany  on  the  occasion  of 
some  feast  peculiar  to  that  country.  The  custom  has 
descended  through  ages  and  makes  this  festival  an  inter- 
esting event  in  families. 

Christmas  !  What  pleasant  remembrances  to  the  aged 
and  what  pleasant  expectations  to  the  young  the  word 
brings  !  It  is  a  time  when  friendship's  ties  are  strength- 
ened ;  when  family  bonds  are  drawn  still  closer  ;  when 
enemies  are  forgotten  ;  when  the  poor  are  remembered, 
and  when  is  peculiarly  cherished  the  memory  of  Christ 
our  Saviour.  There  is  no  holiday  in  the  whole  year  that 
is  looked  forward  to  with  more  genuine  pleasure  than 
Christmas,  when  family  and  friends  meet  again  at  the 
bounteous  board  and  before  the  crackling  fire  to  enjoy  feast- 
ing and  visiting,  innocent  fun  and  laughter  unrestrained. 
But  there  is  no  time  in  the  whole  year  that  brings  more 
grief  and  sadness  to  those  whose  eyes  see  at  the  board 
and  around  the  fire  an  empty  chair  :  who  miss  the  cherry 
words  and  joyful  laughter,  the  bright  face  and  familiar 
form  of  one  who  has  gone  to  celebrate  with  God  the  birth 
day  of  His  Son. 

So,  as  there  is  nothing  sweet  without  contrasted  bitter- 
ness, that  Christmas  is  most  dear  to  us  when  we  see  all 
our  friends  and  kindred  around  the  hearth,  while  we  think 
of  the  woe  and  sadness  that  same  Christmas  brings  to 
others.  But  we  do  not  let  this  thought  occupy  our  minds 
long  and  enter  with  the  young,  into  all  the  games  and 
amusements  they  propose.  We  enjoy  heartily  the  examin- 
ing of  the  various  presents  of  each  one  as  are  dragged  out 
before  us  trunks  and  guns,  dolls  and  sleds,  books  and 
pictures,  and  last  but  not  least  the  well  filled  Christmas 
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stockings.  How  well  we  remember  the  time  when  we 
used  to  hang  our  stockings  at  the  foot  of  our  bed,  and 
expectantly  fell  asleep  with  pleasant  dreams  of  Santa 
Claus  standing  smilingly,  with  his  well  filled  bag  of  toys, 
beside  our  bed  !  Perchance  our  conscience  troubled  us 
and  we  sank  into  troubled  dreams,  and  saw  the  stout  con- 
centrated form  of  old  Santa  come  suddenly  before  our 
eyes,  with  a  reproachful  look  on  his  face  and,  worst  of 
all,  an  empty  basket. 

But  of  course  we  were  always  good,  and  well  we  re- 
member those  mornings  when  we  awoke  and  saw  the 
stockings  looming  up  in  the  early  dawn,  fairy  harbingers 
of  a  Merry  Christmas.  How  we  used  to  tumble  out  of 
cosy  beds,  so  hard  to  leave  on  other  mornings,  and  run 
through  the  house  wishing  all,  sleeping  and  awake  the 
same,  "A  Merry  Christmas  !"  There  was  no  more  sleep- 
ing that  morning  however  earl)'  the  greeting.  How  we 
used  eagerly  and  tremblingly,  like  a  man  that  has  found 
a  buried  treasure,  to  search  those  stockings  !  We  were 
almost  bewildered,  they  held  such  a  wealth  of  varied 
presents,  from  a  tiny  ring  to  an  elephant.  Again  we 
marched  through  the  house  parading  our  presents  like 
young  conquerors  returning  from  the  wars,  exhibiting 
their  trophies.  What  glorious  times  were  those  !  We 
may  enjoy  Christmas  now,  but  never  again  asweusedto. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  still  hang  up  our  stockings — the 
largest  we  can  find — and  wait  for  kind  and  mysterious 
hands  to  fill  them.  Then  how  the  little  ones  envy  us  be- 
cause we  have  so  much  larger  stockings. 

A  happy  Christmas  can  be  spent  only  at  home.  When 
away  from  home  at  Christmas  time  how  vividly  the  fact 
presents  itself,  that,  "there  is  no  place  like  home!" 
Christmas  spent  at  college  by  those  away  from  home  and 
friends,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  pleasures  of  a  year  ago, 
is  indeed  a  gloomy  day,  but  they  should  remember  that. 
Pleasures  like  fickle  fortunes  come  and  go; 
Like  sparkling  brooklets,  sometimes  ceas  to  flow. 


UNIVERSITY  ITEMS. 


The  Review  is  meeting  with  a  success  far  in  advance 
of  last  year. 

Prof.  Booth,  of  Chicago,  is  making  considerable  pro- 
gress in  his  elocutionary  labors. 

A  few  students,  whose  homes  are  in  distant  states, 
will  remain  and  eat  Christmas  pudding  in  Lake  Forest. 

One  more  week  to  be  spent  in  poring  over  books  and 
then  away  to  participate  in  the  numerous  pleasures  af- 
forded by  the  holiday  vacalion. 

An  unusual  interest  has  been  manifested,  by  male  stu- 
dents of  all  departments,  in  the  gymnasium  since  the 
general  renovation  and  improvements  in  the  building  and 
appurtenances. 

The  mild  weather  in  this  section  savors  of  balmy  spring. 
As  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
scheme  to  vary  the  monotony  of  winter  school  days  by 
indulging  in  a  friendly  game  of  base-ball? 

In  a  fit  of  patriotism  some  one  (of  course  no  studen 
was  implicated)  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes  (as  seen  on 
the  barber's  pole)  to  the  top  of  the  flag  stall"  standing  in 
the  park  near  the  depot.  Our  fellow  citizen  thinks  that 
the  rates  for  such  advertising  scale  too  high  for  his  means. 

Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  21,  a  debate  will  be  held  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  several  Academy  stu- 


dents will  contest  for  the  Alpha  and  Beta  gold  medals 
offered  in  last  years  catalogue.  Come  out  and  inspire 
the  boys  by  a  large  audience. 

J.  T.  Howe,  class  of  '80,  Harvard,  is  filling  the  chair 
of  Latin  during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Sabin.  Mr.  Howe  is 
skilled  in  the  use  of  Indian  clubs  as  has  before  been  noticed 
in  these  columns.  Many  students  are  taking  advantage 
of  his  willingness  to  give  assistance  and  direction  in  the 
practice  of  the  art. 

In  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  Athenean  Literary 
Society  the  Faculty  has  consented  to  allow  a  suspension 
of  its  rules  usually  as  inflexible  as  those  of  the  Med — etc. 
For  this  once,  with  all  precautions  against  its  being  made 
a  precedent,  the  Society  is  permitted  to  hold  its  open 
meeting  in  the  winter  term  instead  of  at  the  close  of  the 
fall  term.  The  participants  have  already  been  elected 
and  are  insructed  to  be  ready  for  Jan.  14,    18S1. 

A  irrysterious  meeting  of  the  Sophomore  gallants  was 
held  in  room  43,  on  Wednesday  eve  and  a  solemn  vow, 
without  perhaps  due  deliberation,  was  Ifaken  to  escort 
some  of  their  fair  college  mates  to  the  Lord  lecture. 
What  presumption  !  The  community  was  absolutely 
astounded  to  think  that  the  Sophomores  had  so  soared 
from  their  little  sphere.  But  short  was  the  triumph  of 
the  doughty  Sophs.  The  jolly  Freshman  saw  the  joke 
and  made  the  most  of  it,  much  to  the  poor  Soph's  disgust ; 
but  such  is  (college)  life.  When  the  ambitious  youths 
became  rational  and  calmly  thought  over  their  daring 
deed,  they  completely  wilted.  The  Junior  and  Senior 
boys,  although  small  in  number,  are  great  in  strength. 
Sophomores  beware  ! 

THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

All  the  Societies,  except  the  Zeta  Epsilon,  elect  officers 
this  week. 

Sigma  Delta.  The  boys  are  journalizing  to  the  ex- 
tent of  issuing  a  semi-occasional  literary  paper,  copies  of 
which  are  produced  in  the  good  old  (though  slow)  way, 
namely  ;  with  quill  and  writing  fluid. 

Athenean.  At  a  meeting  held  Dec.  n,  the  Society 
elected  performers  for  the  open  meeting  of  next  term  as 
follows  :  Orations,  M.  Fraser  and  Theo.  Jessup  ;  select 
reading,  R.  P.  Parker  ;  essay,  G.  W.  Whitehead  ;  debate, 
affirmative  H.  M.  Stanley,  negative  H.  T.  Peare. 

Zeta  Epsilon.  At  the  last  regular  meeting  six  mem- 
bers were  elected  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  Annual 
Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  given  the  Friday  night  before 
Washington's  birthday.  The  six  are  J.  D.  Pope,  E.  P. 
Hill,  A.  L.  Stanford,  N.  D.  Hillis,  E.  P.  Baker,  G.  H, 
Henderson.  The  performers  are  to  make  out  their  own 
programme. 

Aletheian.  The  exercises  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
Dec.  1 1  were,  select  reading,  Miss  Rhea  ;  essay,  Miss 
Ordway ;  recitation,  Miss  Etta  Vaughn  ;  piano  duett, 
Misses  Reid  and  Mollie  Dickinson  ;  debate,  affirmative 
Misses  Gardner  and  Lamson,  negative  Miss  Skinner  ; 
question,  "Should  the  spelling  reform  be  encouraged?" 
Decision  for  the  negative. 
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DR.  LORD'S  LECTURE. 

To  those  who  heard  Dr.  Lord's  un- 
usually interesting  and  instructive  lec- 
ture on  Dante  and  Madame  de  Stael,  any 
sketch  would  be  superfluous,  and  would 
inadequately  express  his  critical  and  bril- 
liant exposition  of  the  characters,  works 
and  times  of  which  he  spoke.  To,  those 
however,  who  were  unable  to  be  present, 
a  slight  synopsis  of  the  lecture  may  be 
interesting. 

First,  "Dante,— the  Revival  of  Poetry." 

After  eulogizing  the  work  of  the  poet 
for  the  nation  as  compared  with  that  of 
philosopher  and  historian,  Dr.  Lord  in- 
troduced Dante,  the  poet,  scholar  and 
politician.  Like  Pope,  he  lisped  in  num- 
bers. When  only  nine  years  of  age  he 
met  Beatrice,  "the  inspiration  of  his  life," 
and  wrote  sonnets  addressed  to  her. 
Through  her  life,  he  idealized  and  adored 
her,  and  after  her  death  it  was  love  and 
grief  which  caused  him  to  write  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  as  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment to  her  memory.  Until  he  was 
thirty-five.  Dante  was  known  only  as  a 
profound  scholar  and  a  talented  politi- 
cian, and  it  was  the  fear  of  his  influence, 
against  the  leading  party,  which  caused 
his  banishment  at  that  age  from  Flor- 
ence. He  was  destined  never  to  re- 
turn; and  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
poor  and  a  wanderer,  he  journeyed  from 
court  to  court,  from  palace  to  palace,  ac- 
quiring the  wisdom  and  experience  which 
were  needed  in  his  great  work.  He  now 
wrote  the  first  part  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
which  revealed  his  sorrows  and  his  inspi- 
ration, and  recorded  the  events  of  his  age. 
This  part  treats  of  Hell.  The  leading 
idea  is  intense,  eternal.  Physical  pain, 
the  punishment  for  unpardonable  sin, — 
the  exposition  of  the  belief  of  the  Middle 
Ages  of  future  retribution. 

After  three  years  more  of  wandering, 
the  second  part,  Purgatory  was  written. 
His  sorrows  and  experiece  of  life  have 
softened  and  broadened  his  character;  he 
writes  in  a  more  lofty  and  gentle  mood; 
and  sees  the  end  of  expiation — the  idea 
of  mediaeval  theology. 

The  third  part,  Paradise,  was  written 
from  a  monastery,  on  a  mountain  over- 
looking his  Florentine  home.  In  this  we 
see  Beatrice,  leading  from  one  star,  one 
circle,  to  another  and  explaining  the 
mysteries  he  sees.  This  part  is  doctrinal 
and  theological,  but  no  less  is  it  spiritual, 
transporting,  ecstatic.  This  comedy  was 
his  culminating  work — "written  with  his 
heart's  blood. "  Soon  after  its  completion 
he  del. 

His  character  was  gloomy,  cynical,  bit- 
ter, and  scorchingly  sarcastic,  yet  deep, 
thoughtful,  fearless  and  spiritual.  He 
was  even  arrogantly  conscious,  when 
speaking  of  some  embassador  to  be  sen*- 
from  Florence,  he  exclaimed,  "If  I  stay, 
who  goes?  If  I  go,  who  remains?"  As  a 
poet,  none  are  preeminent,  two  only  to 
be  compared  with  him,  and  poets  of  all 


ages  learn  from  his  work.  The  Divine 
Comedy  must  be  studied,  it  cannot  be 
skimmed,  and  it  can  only  be  understood 
by  those  conversant  with  the,  times  of 
which  he  wrote. 

After  his  death  the  city  which  had  ban- 
ished him  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  genius  begged  his  body  for  burial, 
paid  him  the  highest  tributes  and  hon- 
ored him  with  a  splendid  monument. 
***** 

The  second  lecture  on  "Madam  de 
Stael, — Literary  Women,"  opened  with 
a  few  words  on  Woman's  position  in 
the  past  and  declared  education  to  be  an 
unsolved  problem.  Madame  de  Stael  was 
the  first  woman  whose  name  is  notie- 
able  for  literary  attainments,  but  with 
hers  stand  the  names  of  other  women, 
whose  writings  are  less  famous,  Vitina 
Collona,  Madam  Eecamier,  Madam  de 
Levigny  and  Mrs.  Montague. 

Madam  de  Stael's  parents  were  in  the 
upper  middle  class — her  father  M.  Necker 
was  a  fortunate  financier.  She  was  from 
childhood  a  brilliant  conversationalist, 
and  wrote  from  her  earliest  years  At 
fifteen  she  published  "Reveries  on  Law," 
and  at  twenty  she  wrote  verses  of  ex- 
quisite rhythm,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
She  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  exper- 
ience of  age  before  maturity.  When 
twenty,  she  was  possessed  of  wit,  anima- 
tion, sympathy,  intelligence,  culture, 
social  and  political  influence.  At  this  age 
she  was  married  the  to  Swedish  minister  to 
France,  but  the  alliance  was  an  unhappy 
one,  and  she  unsatisfied.  She  was  a  wit- 
ness of  the  Revolution,  and  escaped  exe- 
cution by  almost  a  miracle.  She  fled  to 
Switzerland,  where  she  wrote  her  first 
works  which  attracted  attention.  Return- 
ing to  France  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  she  was  attracted  by  his  greatness 
and  repelled  by  his  falsehood.  Believing 
in  the  princixnes  of  the  revolution,  she 
finally  hated  Napoleon,  and  made  her 
house  the  headquarters  for  the  opposition. 
The  emperor,  fearing  her  influence,  ban- 
ished her  to  Weimar,  saying,  "her  shafts 
would  reach  a  man  though  seated  on  a 
rainbow."  While  here  she  met  Goethe, 
but  he  neither  understood  nor  liked  her; 
she  was  too  witty,  too  sarcastic  and  viva- 
cious, for  his  stern,  lofty  mood.  The 
result  of  her  travels  was  a  "Desertation  on 
Germany,"  which  opened  an  unknown 
country  to  France.  Napoleon  destroyed 
the  edition  of  20,000  volumes  in  jealousy, 
the  meanest  act  of  this  little,  big  man. " 
Next  she.  went  to  Italy — "Italy,  glory  in 
debasement  and  debasement  in  glory — a 
palace  and  a  prison."  Soon  after  this, 
"Corrine"  appeared,  the  heroine  a  de- 
scription of  herself.  The  book  is  the 
cravings  of  a  great  soul.  It  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  books  in  Italy,  a  description 
of   whatever  is  lofty  and  grand  in  art. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  married  again  at 
forty-five  to  a  man  of  twenty-five  and 
returned  to  Paris  only  to  be  exiled  again 


by  Napoleon  who  feared  still  more  her 
rising  greatness.  She  travelled  in  En- 
gland. \\  liereshe  was  stiffly  treated  by  the 
aristocracy  and  reverenced  by  authors 
and  politicians.  She  was  admired  by 
Byron  against  his  will;  and  Mcintosh 
said  of  her,  "She  is  the  most  briliant  wo- 
man that  ever  lived. "  But  she  hated  the 
country,  and  on  Napoleon's  death  re- 
turned to  her  beloved  France,  where  "she 
reigned  a  goddess,"  sought  by  all  great 
men,  or  those  desiring  greatness,  of 
Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England. 
But  she  died  soon  after,  worn  out  by  her 
exciting  and  changeful  life.  Like  all 
persons  of  a  passionate  nature,  she  was 
full  of  faults, very  ambitious,  worldly  and 
fond  of  admiration;  but,  withal  the  most 
powerful  writer  France  has  ever  produced 
since  Voltaire  or  Rosseau.  She  wrote  like 
a  man  on  some  things,  like  a  woman  on 
others. 

Dr.  Lord  closed  by  speaking  of  female 
writers  as  a  class,  declaring  woman  to  be 
man's  equal  in  intellect,  as  proved  by  her 
position  in  letters,  in  art,  in  political 
economy,  and  by  the  ability  with  which 
she  fills  the  many  positions  she  holds  in 
our  land.  But  there  are  places  she  should 
not  seek  to  occupy,  debarred  by  her  in- 
ferior physique,  as  well  as  by  her  higher 
duties  which  all  accept  as  her  mission. 


A  Philadelphia  newspaper  describes  the 
Edison  lamp  globe  as  "the  size  of  a  lady's 
fist,"  which  is  about  as  definite  as  a  cer- 
ain  recipe,  in  which  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients was  "as  big  as  a  piece  of  chalk." 

What  this  country  now  needs  is  a  dime 
novel  writer  who  will  make  ministers 
editors  or  some  highly  moral  class  his 
heroes.  The  alarming  number  of  boys 
now  fitting  themselves  for  pirates  and 
Indian  annihilators  is  liable  to  get  this 
Government  into  trouble. — Ex. 

A  Senior  with  an  umbrella  overtook  a 
"Sem"  in  a  rain-storm  and  extending  his 
umbrella  over  her  requested  the  pleasure 
of  acting  as  her  rain-bow.  "Oh!"  ex- 
claimed the  young  lady,  taking  his  arm, 
"you  wish  me  to  be  your  rain-deer.' 
Two  souls  with  but  a  single  umbrella, 
two  forms  that  stepped  as  one. 


Father  Waldon  of  Chicago,  will  deliver 
a  lecture  in  the  Catholic  Church,  Lake 
Forest,  on  Wednesday  evening  Dec.  15, 

1880.  Subject;  Unity  of  the  Church. 
Other  lecturers  have  been  engaged  to 

speak  at  the  same  place  on  the  following 
dates,  Dec.  29,  1880,  and  Jan.  13,  and  27, 

1881.  Subjects  to  be  given  hereafter. 
Admission,  25  cents.  Lecture  to  com- 
mence at  8  o'clock. 

A  rare  intellectual  feast  is  promised 
those  who  atteud  this  course  of  lectures. 
All  friends  of  the  church  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present  each  evening  and 
lend,  through  their  presence,  support  to 
this  entertainment.  Get  your  tickets  at 
once  and  don't  forget  the  dates. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 


We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
opportunity  offered  by  Lake  Forest  Universi- 
ty to  parents  who  desire  to  educate  their 
children  where  they  will  be  within  easy  reach 
of  home  and  home  influences;  and  ask  your 
candid  consideration  of  the  facts  herein  pre- 
sented. 

The  University  is  situated  at  Lake  Forest, 
111.,  28  miles  from  Chicago,  and  57 -miles 
from  Milwaukee,  on  the  Milwaukee  Division 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Lake  Forest  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  Northwest,  over  looking  Lake 
Michigan  from  an  elevation  of  more  than 
one  hundred  feet,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
malaria.  It  is  the  home  of  many  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Chicago.  It  was 
originally  set  apart  for  educational  purposes 
and  its  charter  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  in- 
toxicating drinks,  while  the  prevailing  Chris- 
tian atmosphere  rigidly  excludes  all  other 
haunts  of  vice,  so  that  the  student  is  free 
from  all  the  ordinary  temptations  which 
lure  from  study,  lead  to  idleness  and  unfit 
for  the  duties  of  life.  The  University  em- 
braces three  departments:  the  Academy, 
Ferry  Hall  and  the  College.  The  main 
buildings,  which  are  substantial  and  commo- 
dious, are  all  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
gas.  Seven  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  adding  $70,000  to 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  University. 

The  Academy  was  organized  in  1857, 
Ferry  Hall,  the  Young  Laches'  Department, 
in  1869;  the  College,  in  1876.  The  entire 
institution  was,  however,  re-organized  nearly 
two  years  ago  and  placed  on  a  solid  educa- 
tional and  financial  basis;  since  which  time 
its  progress  has  surpassed  the  expectation 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 


The  Academy  is  designed  for  boys  twelve 
years  old  and  upward.  It  furnishes  Classi- 
cal, English  and  Normal  Courses.  As  a 
Classical  School,  it  proposes  to  give  a  prep- 
ration  for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English 
Course  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  prepare  a 
young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Normal  Course,  com- 
bining scientific  and  professional  instruction, 
fits  young  men  and  young  women  for  the 
work  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The 
instructors,  fifteen  in  number  have  had  large 
experience,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  work  done  will  be  of  the  highest 
order. 

Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organiza- 
tion distinct  from  the  other  departments,  al- 
though under  the  samegeneralmanagement. 

Its  plan  excludes  co-education.  ItsPrep- 
atory  Course  extends  over  three  years,  and  is 
intended  for  young  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Its  Collegiate  Course  covers 
four  years,  embracing,  besides  the  common 
branches,  Higher  Mathematics,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  the  Physical  and  Men- 
tal Sciences,  History  and  English  Literature. 
The  higher  branches  are  chiefly  taught  by 
the  College  Professors,  thereby  giving  the 
young  ladies  advantages  such  as  cannot  be 
afforded  in  most  other  institutions  for  young 
women.  The  advantages  offered  in  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting,  and  in  Vocal  Cul- 
ture cannot  be  surpassed.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors numbers  nineteen.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  add  every- 
thing that  may  at  any  time  appear  to  be 
needed  to  insuie  a  complete  and  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Faculty. 


The  College  aims  to  give  to  young  men 
and  young  women  the  highest  kind  of  Chris- 
tian Collegiate  education  at  moderate  rates 
and  under  the  best  influences.  The  Stand- 
ard of  the  best  Eastern  Colleges  will  be 
maintained.  The  corps  of  ten  Professors  is 
made  up  of  graduates  of  Princeton,  Yale, 
and  other  prominent  institutions,  men  of 
large  experience  in  college  work  both  at  the 
East  and  West.  The  constant  purpose  of 
the  Faculty  will  be  to  edttcate,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  thus  fit  the  youth 
committed  to  their  charge  to  fill,  intelligent^ 
ly,  ably  and  honorably,  the  highest  positions 
open  to  American  citizens. 

An  accurate  statement  of  what  each  stu- 
dent has  been  domg,  of  the  progress  made, 
with  remarks  on  general  deportment,  con- 
dition of  health,  etc.,  mailed  to  parents  or 
guardians  monthly. 

The  Total  Necessary  Expenses  in  the 

Academy  are  only  about  $200  a  year;  in 
Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the  College,  $175. 
Material  aid  is  furnished  students  when  nec- 
essary. 

In  view  of  the  high  purpose  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  become  an  honor  to  the  Northwest, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  for  all  ages  and  classes  of  stu- 
dents, we  earnestly  solicit  your  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  claims  as  a  home  institu- 
tion, before  deciding  upon  a  place  in  which 
to  educate  your  children. 

Fall  Term,  in  all  departments,  opens  Sep- 
tember 8th;  Winter  Term,  January  5th. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information 
apply  to  the  President, 

D.  S.  GREGORY, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 
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THE  COLLEGE  ANN  THE  WORK  OF  LIFE. 

Some  of  our  ablest  business  men  complain  that  a  col- 
lege training  unfits  a  young  man  for  the  work  of  life. 
If  the  objection  be  well   taken,   then   so  much  the  worse 
for  the  college   training,    since   it  must  be  mistraining. 
That  such   mistraining  is  often  the  result  of  the  college 
course  cannot  well  be  denied.     We  are  convinced  that  it 
results  from  failure,  on  the  part  of  the  college  authorities, 
to  get  the  true  aim  of  the  college  work  clearly  before  the  j 
mind,  and  then  to  keep  that  aim  intelligently,  earnestly,  I 
constantly  in  view   through   all   the  years   spent  by  the  | 
youth  within  the  college  walls.     It  is  our  present  purpose  ' 
to  present  the  chief  intellectual  end  of  college  training,  I 
and  to  show  how  it  may  be  attained,   while  laying  bare 
some  of  the  reasons  for  failure  to  attain  it. 

r.  The  youth  goes  to  college  to  be  educated,  i.  e.,  to 
have  his  powers  developed  in  their  proper  relations  to 
one  another,  of  co-ordination  and  subordination,  and 
with  wise  reference  to  the  work  of  life. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  thp  necessity  that 
the  training  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  intellectual  nature,  while 
even  the  bodily  powers  are  not  neglected.  The  practical 
fitting  for  the  work  of  life,  for  which  business  men  look 
and  of  the  absence  of  which  they  complain,  has  reference, 
however,  chiefly  to  the  training  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, and  we  may,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  mainly 
to  these.  The  very  least  that  the  college  can  be  asked 
to  do  for  a  young  man  is  to  train  his  intellectual  powers 
so  that  he  can  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  work 
of  life.  If  it  fails  to  do  that  it  fails  utterly  in  its  own 
special  sphere. 

Throwing  aside  technical  language,  the  intellectual 
powers  to  be  trained  may  be  stated  to  he:  ist.  The  power 
to  observe  and  retain  knowledges,  or  facts  and  truths  ; 
2(1.  The  powej"  to  compare  these  and  work  out  from  them 
thoughts,  i.  e.,  general  notions,  Judgments  and  conclu- 
sions ;  3d.  The  power  to  combine  knowledges  and 
thoughts  into  systems  scientific,  poetic  or  practical. 

The  proper  subordination  is  to  be  maintained  in  the 
training  of  these  powers.  The  first  is  for  the  second  ; 
the  first  and  second  for  the  third.  The  third  is  the  chief 
power  in  the  work  of  life,  the  highest  of  all  the  intel- 


lcctnal  faculties.  It  is  especially  the  power  of  practical 
construction  that  is  needed  in  the  work  of  life.  That 
work  is  the  work  of  a  practical  builder.  It  needs  a  keen 
sense  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  the  power  to 
plan  wisely  for  the  attainment  of  desired  ends,  and  the 
power  to  seize  and  master  and  mold  the  material  requi- 
site and  use  it  in  attaining  the  ends  proposed.  The  so- 
called  education  that  does  not  keep  in  view  this  work  of 
construction  is  fatally  defective.  It  is  in  this  more  than 
in  anything  else  that  a  true  and  complete  theory  of  edu- 
cation differs  from  all  others, — it  makes  its  last  and  high- 
est work  to  be  the  development  of  the  power  which 
gathers  up  and  builds  into  system  the  true,  beautiful  and 
good  revealed  to  the  soul  by  the  lower  powers. 

To  observe,  to  think,  to  construct, — these  are  the  things 
intellectual  to  be  done   in  the  work  of  life.     It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  in  all  forms  of  that  work,  the  last  of 
these  powers  is  the  one  man  will  most  of  all  need.     The 
needs  of  the  young  man  who  enters  the   ministry   will 
illustrate   the  needs  of  the  young  man  who  enters  the 
other  professions  or  who  engages  in  business  of  any  kind 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.     From  the  intellectual 
side,  preaching  ability  and  administrative  ability  are  to  be 
the  supreme  things  with  him,  and  both  these  require  the 
largest  develojoment  of  the  constructive  power.      He  will 
be  called  upon  for  two  sermons  and  possibly  a  lecture, 
every  -week.     In  these  he  ought  to  get  clearly  before  his 
mind    some  aim   in   his    hearers, — to    explain,    confirm, 
arouse  or  persuade, — and  put  thought  in  shape  to  attain 
this  end.     Every  brief  address  even  will  be  a  work  or 
practical   construction.     He  will  need  to  be  a  leader   in 
administering — impelling,   molding,   guiding,  governing 
— the  work  of  the  church  over  which  he  may  be  placed. 
He  will  need  to  set  before  him   his  objective  aims,  and 
then    plan  and    marshal    and  direct    his    resources    with 
the  skill  of  a  merchant  who  has  his  ships  upon  all  seas, 
exposed  to  all  storms,   while  competing  with  all  rivals, 
or  of  a  general  who  is  to  cope  with  the  wiliest  of  foes. 
But  intellectually  tiiis  is  all  the  work  of  practical   con- 
struction, the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.     Even  in  the 
highest  spiritual  work  of  seeking  to  save  lost  souls  there 
enters  an  clement  of  practical  construction  ;    for.   while 
trusting  in  God,   he  will   be  called  to  watch  as  one  who 
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must  give  account,  and  to  seek  to  gather  a  thousand 
threads  of  subtlest  influence, — in  prayer  and  sermon  and 
pastoral  labor, — into  the  strong  cords  which  shall  bind 
the  perishing  to  Christ.  The  law  of  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends  requires,  therefore,  that  the  whole  course  of 
higher  training  should  keep  in  view  these  facts,  and  keep 
the  youth  engaged  in  doing  in  some  form  or  other  what 
he  needs  to  be  prepared  to  do  all  his  life  in  the  ministry. 
And  what  he  needs  to  fit  him  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try is,  as  has  been  said,  the  same  in  kind  as  what  is 
needed  to  fit  a  young  man  for  any  other  work  in  life. 

2.  The  college  too  often  fails  to  fit  the  young  man  for 
his  work  in  the  world  by  failing  to  develop  the  powers 
he  needs  to  use  in  that  work.  The  truth  of  this  will 
appear,  whether  we  consider  the  men  whom  he  will  meet 
as  his  authorized  instructors  and  guides,  or  the  modes  in 
which  the  various  subjects  of  study  are  treated 

The  young  man  who  enters  college  will  meet  with 
various  classes  of  instructors,  some  of  whom  will  help 
him  and  some  of  whom  will  not. 

First,  he  will  probably  meet  some  lecturers  or  talkers 
who  are  merely  this  and  nothing  more.  The  pouring-in 
process  will  be  tried  upon  him.  Everything  seems  to  be 
drifting  in  that  direction  in  some  of  our  institutions. 
The  first-honor  man  in  one  of  our  leading  colleges  said 
several  years  ago  :  "They  poured  in  and  poured  in  until 
the  close  of  my  course,  and  then  in  my  final  examination 
asked  me  to  pour  it  out,  and  I  poured  it  all  out  and  it 
stayed  out."  The  method  trains  chiefly,  like  the  daily 
newspaper,  to  forget  anything  and  everything  at  shortest 
notice. 

Secondly,  the  young  man  will  probably  meet  lecturers 
and  users  of  text-books,  who  are  not  only  talkers  and 
retailers  of  other  men's  thoughts,  but  teachers,  as  well. 
That  is  something  higher.  He  will  need  truth,  a  great 
store  of  it,  in  his  work  ;  but  the  power  to  use  it  may  be 
vastly  more  important  than  even  the  treasure  itself. 

Thirdly,  the  young  man  will  probably  come  in  contact 
with  a  few  educators,  a  few  trainers  in  thought,  who  will 
aid  him  to  keenness  in  judging  and  reasoning.  The  lec- 
turer and  teacher  maybe  an  educator  as  well.  How  few 
of  these  the  young  man  will  meet  with,  those  who  have 
passed  through  a  college  course  can  testify. 

Fourthly,  how  many  will  he  meet  who  will  train  him 
to  grasp  the  constructions  of  others  in  their  completeness 
as  systems  and  make  them  his  own?  How  many  who 
will  train  him  to  build  his  own  systems  of  thought?  Is 
not  the  building  power  an  unrecognized  power  and  the 
aim  to  train  it  an  unknown  aim? 

The  modes  in  which  the  various  studies  are  pursued 
are  often  better  fitted  to  hinder  than  to  help  a  young  man 
in  developing  the  requisite  powers  for  his  work. 

We  have  seen  the  physical  sciences  taught  as  a  mere 
aggregation  of  facts,  illustrated  by  brilliant  experiments. 
They  become  inductive  sciences  without  induction.  There 
maybe  some  information  gained  but  no  education.  The 
chief  thing  that  most  of  the  boys  of  our  college  class  learned 
in  the  department  of  physics  was  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Professor.     If  the  inquiring  and  active  mind  had  been  led 


through  the  processes  of  observation  and  instruction, 
through  inference  and  induction,  up  to  the  complete 
scientific  scheme  which  holds  together  in  their  proper 
relations  the  great  mass  of  facts  in  Physics,  and  which 
corresponds  with  God's  own  true  system  of  thought  in 
nature,  how  marvellously  different  would  have  been  the 
result !  The  precise  difference  some  of  us  learned  to  ap- 
preciate, when  the  greatest  physicist  of  the  country  came 
and  gathered  up  the  scattered  facts  and  helped  us  to  see 
for  ourselves  the  mighty  and  magnificent  system  of  things. 

We  have  often  seen  the  Classics  taught  in  such  a  way 
that  only  the  mechanical  memory,  and  that  in  the  lowest 
form,  was  called  into  requisition.  They  are  thus  made 
mere  drudgery  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  better  and 
more  mature  and  rational  the  mind  subjected  to  such  mis- 
training,  the  worse  the  results.  We  have  learned  that 
Greek  words  may  be  conned  for  years  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  Greek  thinking  and  reasoning,  and  that  the  text  of  " 
even  Homer  and  Aristotle  may  be  droned  over  for  an 
indefinite  period  with  a  sublime  indifference  to  their  ideas 
and  systems  of  beauty  and  truth.  We  have  heard  the 
humdrum  method  of  the  later  teaching  of  a  distinguished 
Classical  Professor  apologized  for,  on  the  ground  tHat  he 
had  fallen  into  it  by  asking  minute  and  unimportant 
questions  to  keep  the  students  from  depending  entirely 
upon  their  ponies.  The  well  nigh  universal  pony  is 
a  comment  upon  the  common  method  of  classical  instruc- 
tion and  its  results.  Why  not  buy  the  ponv  and  use  it 
at  home  and  so  save  the  expense  of  going  to  College  ?  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  active  and  inquiring  mind  could 
be  led  with  careful  observation  and  acute  analysis,  through 
the  words,  along  the  clear  and  connected  thinking,  of 
Homer  and  Aristotle,  until  it  should  grasp  the  Iliad  and 
Poetics  with  all  their  wealth  of  beauty  and  truth  in  com- 
pletest  system,  what  training  of  the  constructive  intellect 
would  result  ! 

One  of  our  colleges  advertises  from  year  to  year  as  one 
of  its  attractions  that  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
will  be  pursued  line  by  line.  That  is  the  ordinary  way 
as  it  is  found  illustrated  in  Craik's  "English  of  Shake- 
speare," and  Carpenters  "English  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century."  It  may  be  carried  on  in  that  way  without 
giving  any  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton  worth 
mentioning  or  retaining.  But  when  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
or  yulius  Ccesar  is  understood  in  its  great  idea  and 
in  all  its  parts,  or  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  in  all  its 
grand  story  ;  or  when  Butler's  Analogy  is  grasped  in  the 
same  way,  it  will  be  a  system  of  beauty  and  truth  to  be 
remembered  without  effort  and  forever.  The  return  of 
one  thought  or  truth  will  bring  up  every  other  related 
thought  or  truth  in  the  rounded  and  compacted  poetic, 
logical  or  scientific  system  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  The  process  of  studying  out  and  of  recalling  and 
reconstructing  these  grand  systems  of  thought  will  tend 
most  powerfully  to  make  the  student  a  builder  of  thought 
for  himself. 

The  right  training  and  the  wrong  training  thus  every- 
where present  a  strongly  marked  contrast.  The  young 
man  trained  by  the  right  method  will  learn  to  do  the  hard 
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systematic  work  of  construction  while  in  college,  and  will 
go  out  from  college  prepared  to  wield  the  power  of  a 
strong  man  among  men.  While  being  properly  educated, 
he  will  be  all  the  while  doing,  and  so  learning  to  do  easily 
and  powerfully,  the  very  same  work  in  kind  with  that 
which  must  make  possible  to  him  the  strong  and  efficient 
life  in  any  and  every  sphere  of  effort. 

There  is  doubtless  much  of  reasonthen  in  the  complaints 
of  practical  men,  that  the  college  often  unfits  a  young  man 
for  the  work  of  li  e.  At  the  same  time  it  is  eminently 
true  that  a  College  course  under  the  right  men  and  witli 
the  right  methods  is  admirably  adapted  to  prepare  him 
for  that  work.  The  obvious  duty  of  the  business  men 
who  found  and  sustain  the  colleges  and  of  the  educated 
men  who  shape  and  give  character  to  them,  is,  therefore, 
to  see  to  it, first  of  all,  that  both  the  men  and  the  methods 
are  right. 


STATE  EDUCATION. 

PART  II. 


TIIOS.  E.  BARE.. 


Should  Universities  for  higher  education' form  a  part 
of  the  State  school  system? 

Our  theory  of  State  common  school  education,  as  pre- 
sented in  a  former  paper  is  this :  such  a  development 
and  training  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  as 
will  fit  the  individual  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  actual,  practical  life.  "Higher  Edu- 
cation" is  that  fuller,  broader,  more  liberal  culture  pro- 
vided additional  to  the  foregoing,  in  colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. Should  this  also  be  a  part  of  the  State  school 
system  ? 

One  of  the  advocates  of  State  Universities  says:  "It  is 
of  vital  importance,  especially  in  a  Republic,  that  the 
higher  education  as  well  as  common  school  education  be 
accessible  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich."  This  is  true. 
We  admit  that  the  "poorest  child  should  have  proper 
facilities  for  attaining  by  reasonable  effort  the  best  train- 
ing and  development  of  his  mind  and  character  ;"  that 
"this  is  best  for  society  ;"  that  "the  rich  alone  must  not 
have  the  tremendous  power  of  trained  and  cultivated 
intellects;"  and  that  "the  safety  and  purity  of  our  form 
of  government  require  the  distribution  of  intelligence 
throughout  all  classes  of  the  people."  But  we  fail  to  see 
that  these  facts  prove  the  necessity  for  the  State  to  pro- 
vide institutions  for  higher  culture.  Nor  is  the  position 
strengthened  by  such  arguments  as  the  following;  that 
"there  are  among  our  citizens  many  wdio  have  the  ability 
but  not  the  means  for  attaining  this  education,  and  that 
the  State  should  provide  such  facilities  as  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  reach  it ;"  and  that  "the  officers  of 
the  State  must  have  this  higher  culture,  and  the  State 
should  provide  a  class  from  whom  those  officers  may  be 
drawn." 

We  would  ask  that  it  be  remembered,  first,  that  the 
kind  and  extent  of  education  which  the  State  is  bound  to 
give  is  covered  by  our  definition  of  common  school  educa- 
tion ;  second,  that  in  a  free  government  it  is  dangerous  to 
permit  the  assumption  by  the  State,  as  rights,  of  those 


matters  which  can  just  as  well  be  performed  by  the  citi- 
zens themselves  ;  and  not  only  dangerous,  but  wrong. 
The  State  has  no  right  to  do  for  its  citizens  what  they  car. 
do  for  themselves.     Further  it  is  to  be  noticed  : 

First,  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  State  to  provide  Uni- 
versities for  higher  education  ;  and  this  for  several  reasons. 
The  common  school  education,  as  we  have  defined  it, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  great  number  who  cannot, 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  condition,  attain  this  high 
culture.  Again,  the  great  number  of  private  institutions 
springing  up  all  over  the  land,  either  from  large  endow- 
ments which  render  tuition  unnecessary,  or  from  scholar- 
ships for  the  payment  of  tuition,  offer  opportunities  for  poor 
students  fully  as  good  as  could  be  secured  through  any  State 
institution.  Finally,  the  increasing  number  of  colleges 
and  seminaries  in  the  country  ensures  a  larger  and  more- 
varied  attendence  than  could  be  secured  through  State 
management ;  thus  attaining  that  "diffusion  of  a  high  order 
ofintelligence"  so  warmly  praised  by  the  advocates  oi  State 
Universities. 

Second,  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  population  can  spare  time  for  this  higher 
education.  And  what  justice  is  there  in  taxing  the  whole 
body  politic  for  the  high  development  of  a  few? 

Third,  Colleges  and  Universities  depend  for  their  sup- 
port upon  the  goodwill  and  interest  of  the  people.  Will 
people — do  they — feel  as  warm  an  interest  in  what  is  done 
for  them  as  in  what  is  the  fruit  of  their  own  labor  and 
and  self-denial  ?  By  no  means.  The  growing  interest  in 
private  institutions,  and  the  provisions  for  their  better- 
ment, increase  and  permanency,  show  that  the  view  here 
given  is  held  by  the  majority  of  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion. 

Fourth,  The  plea  that  "the  State  must  educate  a  class 
from  which  its  officers  may  be  drawn,"  is  not  only  spe- 
cious, but  also  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  government.  It  implies  that  the  .State  must  provide 
this  culture  or  it  will  have  only  ignorant  men  for  its  offi- 
cers. This  is  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  and  intelli- 
gence of  every  citizen  of  the  republic.  It  assumes,  fur. 
thermore,  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
people  choose  their  candidates  for  office  from  among  the 
graduates  of  an  institution  founded  and  controlled  by  the 
general  government.  This  is  unpatriotic,  for  it  contains 
the  germs  of  centralization  and  despotism.  Besides,  the 
fact  is  that  almost  all  our  public  men  are  not  graduates 
of  State  Universities.  Hayes,  Colliding,  Blaine,  Stanley 
Matthews,  Garfield,  Arthur,  and  a  host  of  other  names 
high  in  authority  at  the  present  time,  might  be  mentioned 
in  proof  of  this.  State  institutions  have  existed  in  our 
country  for  many  years  ;  but  why  is  it,  if  the  need  of 
them  is  so  great,  that  so  few  of  their  graduates  are  found 
among  our  statesmen  ? 

Fifth,  The  smallness  of  man)'  of  our  colleges  is  no  argu- 
ment against  their  existence.  Most  of  them  are  large 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  equipped,  and  the  number  of  them 
keeps  alive  a  spirit  of  honorable  competition  and  ensures 
the  best  results  to  the  students. 

Sixth,    State  Universities    are    in    constant  danger  of 
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subjection  to  partisan  ends.  The)-  become  machines,  used 
by  the  dominant  power  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own 
views.  We  have  an  example  of  this  hi  some  of  the  Southern 
states,  where  tr.e  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  and  seces- 
sion is  taught  in  the  State  Universities.  Dare  we  give 
such  an  opportunity  tor  the  subversion  of  our  institu- 
tions i 

Seventh,  The  promotion  and  preservation  of  a  high 
religious  sentiment  among  the  people  is  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  and  proper  development  of  our  country. 
But  religion  is  a  thing  that  must  be  left  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  individual.  Americans  instinctively 
repel  the  idea  of  a  state  religion.  And  yet  religion  must 
be  taught.  The  youth  must  be  instructed  in  the  precepts 
and  practice  of  vital  godliness,  for  as  the  fact  of  our  na- 
ture and  history  prove,  to  be  untaught  in  this  regard  is 
to  be  mistaught.  Not  to  be  instructed  in  true  religio  1  is 
to  fall  into  false  views  and  skeptical  beliefs.  Therefore 
we  uphold  private  sectarian  institutions.  For  better  that 
a  man  differ  slightly  from  us  and  have  a  positive  religious 
character  than  that  he  believe  nothing  and  exert  only  a 
negative  influence  tor  good,  if  not  a  positive  influence 
for  evil.  Now,  at  the  best,  a  State  University  can  teach 
only  morality,  not  religion.  And  morality  without  relig- 
ion is  a  '"barren  ideality,"  a  half  truth  without  vitality. 
Can  we,  as  Christian  people,  support  an  institution  pro- 
ductive of  such  results?  On  the  other  hand,  we  wou'd 
not  willingly  submit  to  the  domination  of  any  special  se.'t 
in  the  State,  as  this  involves  a  state  religion.  Between 
these  two  difficulties  the  State  University  inevitably  falls. 

Eighth,  The  best  colleges  in  the  land  are  based  upon 
self-sacrifice — self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  founders, 
the  patrons,  the  officers  and  the  instructors.  Therein  are 
men  and  women  giving  their  tirne,  labor,  money  and  tal- 
ents in  the  cause  of  education,  for  love  of  it  and  for  the 
good  which  thereby  they  are  enabled  to  do  their  fellow- 
men.  The  trustees  and  other  officers  of  our  colleges  are 
mostly  unpaid  ;  and  among  the  professors  are  to  be  found 
many  men  spending  their  days  at  this  work,  on  small 
salaries,  who  in  other  professions  and  lines  of  business 
would  easily  have  achieved  wealth  and  fame.  In  this 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  this  willingness  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  others,  is  the  foundation  of  our  colleges,  and 
the  mainspring  of  their  activity  and  prosperity.  State 
patronage  and  support  would  change  all  this  ;  would 
destroy  the  necessary  spirit  of  self-help  and  self-depend- 
ence ;  and  would  reduce  the  positions  in  Universities  to 
the  level  of  our  political  offices.  This  would  make  them 
a  reward  to  successful  office-seekers,  and  would  invite 
in  order  to  secure  them,  the  corruption,  bribery  and 
fraud  so  common  now  among  the  demagogues  who  dis- 
grace our  public  service. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  State  Universities  are 
necessarily  unjust,  in  danger  of  subjection  to  sects  or 
parties,  teachers  of  a  glittering  morality,  not  of  religion, 
and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-help 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  ends  of  higher  culture  ;  and 
in  view  of  the  number  of  private  institutions  whose  doors 
are  thrown  open  to  all,  and  where  the   interests  of  true 


education  are  well  and  properly  advanced  ;  we  conclude 
that  the  theory  of  State  Universities  is  fallacious  and  per- 
nicious ;  that  the  theory  of  common  school  education  out- 
1  ned  above,  covers  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  State  in 
the  premises  ;  and  that  for  anything  more  than  that,  the 
present  plan  of  private  sectarian  institutions  is  best. 
We  trust  to  time,  experience  and  studs'  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects and  give  us  that  perfect  scheme  of  education  which 
we  all  look  for  in  the  future. 

THE  BEVOLT  OF  TiiE  PRO-SLAYEUY  BOEii.S. 

We  copy  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  a  brief  history  of 
the  Dutch  Boers  in  Southern  Africa.  It  will  serve  to 
give  a  clear  view  of  one  of  the  main  questions  involved 
in  the  war  which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  Great  Brit- 
ain with  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

The  history  of  the  little  Transvaal  Republic,  whose 
people,  the  Boers,  are  now  in  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  English  Government,  is  a  romantic  one, 
and,  in  one  sense,  the  revolt  of  the  Boers  resembles  Abe 
secession  of  our  Southern  States,  since  the  former  like 
the  latter  has  for  its  primary  motive  the  preservation  of 
slavery,  though  other  reasons  entered  into  the  annexation 
of  their  country  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Dutch  established  their  first  settlements  in  South 
Africa  as  long  ago  as  1652.  The  colony  continued  to 
grow  slowly  but  steadily  until  1796,  when  it  was  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  British.  In  1S03,  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  it  was  given  up  to  Holland  ;  but,  to  keep  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  it 
was  again  occupied  by  British  troops  in  1S06.  Since 
that  time  the  British  boundary  has  been  pushed  back  fur- 
ther south,  and  enlarged  by  conquests  and  annexations  of 
the  adjoining  tribes  and  districts. 

As  the  English  emigrants  poured  in,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  Dutch  began  to  dwindle  away.  Between 
the  English  colonists  and  the  Dutch  Boers  there  was 
neither  sympathy  nor  affiliation, — on  the  contrary,  a  very 
cordial  hatred, — and  when  their  colony  was  transferred 
to  Great  Britain  this  hatred  grew  more  intense.  The 
primary  cause  of  it  was  slavery.  The  Boers  were  slave- 
holders, and  cruel  ones  at  that.  The  English  colonists 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  system.  As  soon  as  the 
transfer  was  made  the  Boers  manifested  a  disposition  to 
escape  from  English  rule,  using  the  argument  that,  as 
the  English  did  not  like  slavery  and  they  did,  they  had 
the  right  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  English  rule,  estab- 
lish a  colony  of  their  own,  and  maintain  their  peculiar 
institution.  The  English  at  first  sought  to  prevent  their 
migration,  and  in  1S36  the  right  was  investigated  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  Colony,  who  decided  that,  while 
the  old  Dutch  laws  prevented  them  from  crossing  the 
border  of  the  colony,  they  could  not  prevent  them  from 
seeking  their  fortunes  in  other  lands.  But  a  still  stronger 
motive  urged  them  on,  for  in  1S34  a  law  was  passed  to 
emancipate  all  the  slaves  in  the  colony,  the  law  to  take 
effect  in  1S3S.  This  threatened  to  overthrow  the  entire 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Boers,  for  they  were  founded 
upon  slavery  as  firmly  and  completely  as  the  institutioi  s 
of  our  own  Southern  States  prior  to  the  Rebellion.  The 
emancipation  law  decided  them  to  go,  and  the  exodus 
commenced  about  the  year  1S36.  When  they  first  made 
their  way  into  the  country  that  is  now  called  the  Trans- 
vaal, they  were  on  their  way  to  Natal.  While  pursuing 
their  course"  across  what  is  now  called  the  Free  Slate 
thev  encountered  a  formidable  Zulu  chief,  who  nearly 
exterminated  their  advance  guard.  With  reinforcements, 
however,   they  succeeded  in  driving  him  off,  and  settled 
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in  Natal.  Slavery  was  revived  by  the  Boers,  and  then 
came  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony 
appointing  British  Magistrates  over  them. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Andreas  Pretorius.  a  most 
uncompromising  Dutch  Puritan,  and  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  ability,  a  rebellion  was  instigated  against 
English  authority,  the  object  of  it  being  the  independenc • 
of  the  slaveholding  Boers  living  south  of  the  Vaal  River. 
In  1840  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  denying 
their  right  to  form  an  independent  slaveholding  com- 
munity even  beyond  British  boundaries.  The  struggle 
which  ensued  lasted  seven  or  eight  years  with  varying 
success,  and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  Boers  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Boom  Platts.  Pretorious  fled  across 
the  Vaal  with  some  of  his  followers,  and  established  a 
sort  of  pro-slavery  Republic,  in  which  there  was  the 
most  perfect  freedem  for  the  white  Dutchman,  but,  as 
events  proved,  none  for  the  black  native.  The  English 
realized  the  uselessness  of  following  them  further,  for  if 
they  were  attacked  there,  across  the  Vaal,  they  would 
only  move  further  north,  and  continue  moving  with  each 
fresh  attack  till  they  were  beyond  the  Equator  or  up  into 
the  Great  Desert  itself.  Accordingly  they  made  a  treaty 
in  1S53  recognizing  the  so-called  Republic.  This  treaty 
contained  two  provisions  of  special  interest.  The  first 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  new  Republic,  and  the  second 
declared  that,  in  consideration  of  this  concession,  the 
British  would  make  no  alliances  with  the  natives  north 
of  Vaal.  The  first  clause  was  instantly  disregarded  by 
the  Boers,  and  the  second  left  the  natives  in  their  country 
at  their  mercy  so  long  as  the  Brttish  observed  the  agree- 
ment they  had  made.  The  system  of  slavery  was  revived'. 
The  Boers  raided  upon  the  natives,  and  seized  men  and 
women,  reducing  them  to  slaves.  Whenever  encounters 
took  place  between  them,  the  prisoners  were  always  held 
as  slaves.  Worse  than  this,  the  children  of  the  natives 
who  rebelled  against  the  extension  of  the  Boer  authority 
were  bound  as  apprentices  in  the  Boer  families,  and  as 
such  were  used  as  slaves.  Remonstrances  were  in  vain. 
The  Boers  'claimed  that  the  condition  of  their  victims 
was  improved  by  civilization, — as  did  our  Southern  slave- 
holders, and,  like  the  latter,  Pretorius,  who  was  a  very 
religious  man,  and  who  based  his  religion  upon  the  Old 
Testament,  justified  his  course  by  the  Scriptures.  Trol- 
lbpe,  in  his  history  of  South  Africa,  gives  an  interesting 
sketch  of  his  views  on  this  subject.  His  favorite  text  was 
the  command  to  the  Israelites  either  to  slay  or  enslave  the 
surrounding  tribes.  Mr.  Trollope  says  :  "Pretorius  felt 
that  such  were  the  commands  given  to  him  in  reference 
to  those  natives  among  whom  his  lot  had  cast  him. 
They  were  to  him  the  people  of  the  cities  which  were 
'very  far  oft",'  and  whom  he  had  Divine  order  to  enslave, 
while  the  more  unfortunate  ones  who  would  still  fain 
occupy  the  lands  on  which  it  suited  him  and  his  people 
to  dwell  were  'the  Hittites  and  the  Amofites,  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites  and  the  Jebus- 
ites,'  whom  the  Lord  had  commanded  him  to  destroy. 
With  such  authority  before  him,  and  while  black  labor 
was  so  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  how  could 
he  doubt  about  slavery  ?"  It  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  Pretorius,  however,  that  he  was  violating  a  sol- 
emn agreement  of  treaty. 

The  Pretorian  policy  was  carried  out  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  those  who  could  not  be  enslaved  were  cruelly 
massaci-ed,  one  entire  tribe  having  been  smothered  and 
starved  to  death  within  the  caves  in  which  it  had  taken 
refuge.  At  last,  after  repeated  remonstrances  from  the 
English,  which  were  of  no  avail,  the  Government  settled 
the  problem  by  the  forcible  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
in  1S77.  The  Boers  have  waited  their  opportunity,  and 
now  that  the  Basutos,  a  powerful  tribe,  have  revolted, 
owing  to  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  disarm 


them,  they  have  risen  in  revolt  and  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, with  the  old  Pretorian  idea  still  in  mind  of  re- 
establishing slavery.  The  English  policy  of  annexation 
has  been  very  seriously  criticised  even  iii  England,  and 
is  usually  justified  on  the  plea  of  political  necessity, 
though  to  the  humanitarian  there  would  seem  sufficient 
justification  in  the  determination  of  the  Boers  to  maintain 
human  slavery,  even  in  the  face  of  treaty  stipulations  to 
the  contrary.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  an- 
nexation, it  is  evident  enough  what  the  result  will  be. 
Though  the  struggle  may  be  a  long  one,  the  Boers  in  the 
end  will  be  defeated,  and  slavery  will  not  be  re-estab- 
lished in  the  Transvaal  ;  and,  as  this  is  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  their  defeat  will  not  be  a  deplorable  calamity. 

Our  English  friends  display  a  fondness  for  deriding 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  "Americanisms"  of  our 
speech.  It  has  ever  been  customary  with  them  to  con- 
sider the  English  spoken  in  America  as  something  very 
barbarous  and  provincial.  While  this  opinion  has  some 
foundation  in  fact,  it  may  be  shown  that  many  words  and 
phrases  set  down  as  Yankee  vulgarisms  were  once  in  good 
repute  in  England  ;  and  that  the  Americans  as  a  nation 
speak  better  English  to-day  than  the  English  themselves. 

The  most  superficial  examination  of  Old  English 
writings,  such  as  the  Canterbury  Tales,  or  The  Vision  of 
Piers  the  Plowman,  will  give  the  origin  of  many  a  word 
or  idiom  supposed  to  be  American.  How  often  has  that 
old  deacon  awakened  a  smile  by  speaking  in  meeting  of 
his  "bretheren  and  sisteren,"  or  by  alluding  to  the  last 
"sarmon."  Yet  these  words  were  good  English  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Thus  we  find  ui  Piers  Plowman: — . 
"All  sisteren  and  bretheren  that  beth  of  our  ordere."  In 
the  same  poem,  Parsus  III,  line  93,  we  read  that  "Sala- 
mon  the  sage  a  sarmon  he  made."  The  use  of  double 
negatives,  often  accounted  an  Americanism,  was  formerly 
as  common  in  English  as  in  Greek,  and  probably  would 
have  retained  a  vigorous  hold  in  the  best  usage  of  the 
language  had  not  the  race  of  grammarians  choked  it  out 
in  trying  to  fit  the  Saxon  tongue  to  Latin  rules.  There  is 
a  peculiar  force  in  double  negatives  ;  witness  the  follow- 
ing from  Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  line  278: 
"Neither  of  us  in  love  to  hindren  other, 
Ne  in  non  other  case,  my  Ieeve  brother." 

The  use  of  natur,  Scriptur  and  tortur  for  nature, 
Scripture  and  toiture  is  common  in  Spenser  and  Ben 
Jonson.  But  we  have  not  the  space  to  multiply  illustra- 
tions. Old  English  is  full  of  those  peculiar  words  and 
phrases  the  invention  of  which  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  Americans.  Thus  many  of  the  so-called  Americanisms 
prove  to  be  only  English  archaisms.  How  does  this  happen  ? 

Most  of  the  expressions  spoken  of  are  prevalent  in  New 
England.  The  Puritans,  >vith  their  conservative  tenden- 
cies in  speech  as  well  as  in  belief,  have  kept  for  us  in 
those  New  England  villages  the  English  of  the  old  time, 
in  some  respects  with  less  variation  in  vocabulary  and 
pronunciation  than  the  English  themselves.  Of  course 
many  a  quaint  term  has  become  fixed  upon  our  speech, 
growing  out  of  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which  Americans 
are  subject.  But  let  us  not  be  charged  with  that  thorough 
corrupting  of  the  English  language  which  it  is  fashionable 
to  lay  at  the  fault  of  the  Americans. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  American  people  have 
but  one  language.  There  are  sectional  peculiarities  in  the 
East,  the  South  and  the  West ;  yet  in  all  this  breadth  of 
territory  the  speech  is  essentially  the  same.  But  in  England 
the  case  is  otherwise.  There  are  man}-  dialects,  each  dis- 
tinctly marked.  The  Londoner  hardly  understands  a  man 
from  many  of  the  shires.  Thus  while  a  few  Englishmen 
lay  down  the  standard  of  good  English  for  all  English 
speaking  people,  the  masses  of  England  do  not  speak 
their  own  language  as  well  as  the  people  of  America. 
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The   present  year  is  the  most   prosperous  one  in  the 
history  of  Lake  Forest  University.     The  advance  upon 
the  numbers  of  the  past  year  will  probably  be  about  the 
same  as  that  made  annually  for  the  two  preceding  years, 
i    e  ,  about  fifty.     But  the  advancement  in  moral  and 
religious  tone  and  in  enthusiasm  in  study  has  been  vastly 
greater  than  in  mere  numbers.     We  have  never  before 
witnessed  such  marked  improvement  in  these  things  in 
any  institution  in  simply  passing  from  one  year  to  anoth- 
er     Probably  over" twenty  of  the  young  men  in  the  Col- 
lege and  Academy  have  in  view  the  Gospel  ministry  and 
there  are  others  whose  attention  will,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  be  turned  in  that  direction  by  their  course  in  the 
institution.     The  friends  of  the  University  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Sohools  and  Colleges 
has  been  attended  and  followed  by  an  increased  religious 
interest,  many  of  the  professed  followers  of  Chnst  having 
been  greatly  quickened  and  several  in  the  various  depart- 
ments" having  been  brought  to  accept  heartily  of  Christ 
as  their    Saviour.       The   new    intellectual    impulse  has 
shown  itself  in  the  organization  and  work  of  the  various 
Literary  Societies.     At  the  close  of  the  last  year  there 
were  in  existence  two  Societies  in  the  College  ;  one,  the 
Athenean,  of  several  years'  standing,  and  the  other,  the 
Zeta  Epsilon,  organized  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  make 
ready    for  a    new   year.      Last   term    the  young   ladies 
of  the  College  organized  the  Aletheian  Literary  Society  ; 
the  young  men  of  the  Academy,  the  Sigma  Delta  Litera- 
ry Society  ;  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  term,  the 
young  ladies  of  Ferry  Hall,  the  Jean  Ingelow  Literary 
Society      Both  the  old  Societies  and  the  new  are  m  suc- 
cessful operation,   awakening  enthusiasm  and  emulation 
in  literary  pursuits,  among  the  300  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity       The  public  exhibitions  already  given,   while 
reflecting  credit  on  the  institution,  show  evidence  of  im- 
proved literary    training    through    the    regular    weekly 
-neetincrs  of  the  various  organizations.     The  outlook  ot 
the  Umversity  from  these  various  points  of  view  is  cheer- 

U1  There  is  reason  to  hope  for  an  increase  of  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  University.  The  ladies  of 
Lake  Forest  in  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  are  engaged  in 
pushing  the  execution  of  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a 
beautiful  and  commodious  Cottage  Home  for  the  young 
ladies  of  the  College.  Such  a  Home  is  greatly  needed 
and  there  are  indications  that  some  of  our  wealthy  and 
liberal  friends  will  come  to  the  help  of  the  Aid  Society 
and  secure  its  erection  during  the  present  year,  there 
is  also  a  very  general  feeling  that  the   time  has   come  to 


push  the  work  of  adding  at  least  $  zoo,  000  to  the  endow- 
ment fund.  The  money  for  the  purpose  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Presbyterian  business  men  who  largely  control  the 
business  of  the  Northwest,  and  many  ot  these  men  are 
faring  roused  to  the  importance  of  toe  work  of  lug lei 
Christian  Education  as  represented  by  Lake  Forest  Um- 
ve  s  t  -  An  energetic  and  persistent  forward  movement 
1  along  the  line,  and  the  University  will  be  given  the 
place  of  power  and  the  vantage  ground  lor  good  m  Christ  s 
kingdom  to  which  it  aspires. 

THE  CRISIS  IS  IRELAND. 

Ireland,   after  centuries  of  oppression,  seems  to  have 
reached  the  supreme  crisis  in  its  history.     The  Irish  peo- 
ple mean  at  last  to  free  themselves  from  the  slavery  of 
Feudalism.     The  condition  of  things  has  long  been  such 
as  would  not  be  submitted  to  in  this  country  tor  an  hour. 
The   soil   is  owned  and  absolutely   controlled  by  a  few 
titled  men   most  of  whom  do   not  live  in  Ireland  at  all. 
The  original  basis  on  which  the  tenure  of  property  rested 
was  the  law  of  the  stronger,  robbery  and  butchery,  linked 
with  despotism.     As  a  result  the  Irish  people  are  as  a 
people  of  tenants  at  the  will  of  the  landlord.     A  family 
renting  a  farm  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  ejected  irom  it 
or  to  have  the  rent  exorbitantly  increased    or  upon  ejec- 
tion to  lose  all  the  improvements  made  by  the  work  ot 
years.     This  is  a  kind  of  pressure  under  which  human 
patience,  and  human  nature  itself,  not  to  say  Irish  nature 
live  out  after  a  time  ;  and  so  the  Irish  have  determined 
to  endure  it  no  longer.     The  Land  League,   under  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  taken  fee  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  is  making  Ireland  too  warm  for  the  land- 
owners  and  their  overseers.      The  whole  island  is  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  or  rather  is  ruled  by  the  Land  League 
instead  of  the  legally  constituted  authorities.    TWhave 
been  some  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  doubtless 
but  on  the  whole  the  work  of  the  Lc  gue  has  furnished 
an  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  great  idea  to  inaugurate 
and  keep  up  a  peaceful  rebellion  more  powerful  and  ef- 
fective   fean   any   warlike   rebellion  could  possibly  be. 
"Boycotting"  has  proved  more  effective  against  the  own- 
ers and  overseers  than  "butchering"  or  "bulleting    could 

have  been.  ,.,,  •,,  , 

Whatwill  the  Government  do  about  it?     What  will  be 
the  result  to  the  Irish  people?    arc  the  two  great  ques- 
tions      What  is  it  that   the  Government  really  has  in 
view  as  its  primary  object?     The  best .question is,  as  Jus- 
tin McCarthy  puts  it,   in  the   December  number  of  the 
Ninctccnth  Century,   "Is  it,   or  is  it  not,   first  ot  all  to 
secure  the  means  of  life  and  give  a  chance  for  the  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  Insh  agri- 
cultural population?"      The  danger  is  that  this  will  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the  so-called  rights 
based  upon  a  feudal  tenure  which  ignores  the  rights  of 
humanity.     Two  things  are  needed  for  the  Irish  peop  e  : 
first,  the  restoration  of  law  and  order ;  and  secondly,  the 
se uring  of  the  rights  of  the  tenants.     The  first  of  these  is 
contemplated  in  die    -Coercion   Bill,"   winch  has  been 
pressed  upon  Parliament  amid  such  scenes  ofexciteme.it 
as  are  seldom  witnessed  in  any  legislate  body  even  ,n 
the  most  revolutionary  times.     If  this  is  to  be  ot  any  per- 
manent value,   it  must  be  followed  by  a  generous  Land 
Bill,  embracing  what  the  Irish  farmers  pal   the  thiee  F  s  . 
-Fixity  of  tenure.  Fair  rents,  Free  sales."     Against  leg- 
islation in  the  latter  form,  the  Tories  will  struggle  fiercely 
and  the  House  of  Lords  hold  out  until  the  destruction  of 
their  own  feudal  tenure  becomes  the  almost  certain  price 
of  further  resistance.     That  the  struggle  will  come  to  this 
sooner  or  later  is  inevitable,   and  it  the  leade  s  of  Tory 
England  have  any  good  sense  and  sound  statesmanship 
left;  they  will  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  do  their  best  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  die  masses  in  Ireland. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT. 

The  story  of  George  Eliot  is  at  once  brilliant  and  sad.  With 
her,  in  the  estimation  of  the  free-thinking  literary  world, 
passed  away  the  greatest  woman  of  modern  times,  and  from 
their  point  of  view  the  judgment  is  perhaps  a  just  one.  We 
freely  confess,  however,  to  a  greater  admiration  for  Mrs. 
Browning  as  the  intellectual  princess  among  women.  But 
whatever  abatement  time  may  make  from  the  claims  of  George 
Eliot's  admirers,  it  would  be  at  once  both  ungenerous  and  un- 
just to  attempt  to  deny  that  she  was  a  most  remarkable  woman. 
Born  in  the  country  region  of  Warwickshire,  England,  in  a 
family  without  any  special  position  or  culture,  she  yet  made 
such  attainments  that  while  still  a  mere  girl  she  was  numbered 
among  the  contributors  to  the  Westminster  lieview,  then  as 
now  the  organ  of  the  rationalistic  and  free-thinking  party  in 
Great  Britain.  On  whatever  she  touched  she  left  the  marks 
of  her  genius. 

One  of  the  helpful  lessons  of  her  life  is  that  concerning  the 
nature  of  true  genius.  We  have  always  been  constrained  to 
believe  that  there  are  great  original  differences  in  the  mental 
and  spiritual  furnishing  of  men  and  women,  but  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  genius  is  not  a  chance  product  of  nature.  It 
results  from  the  unusual  development  of  the  constructive 
power  of  the  soul,  making  Newton  a  great  scientific  builder, 
Milton  a  great  poetic  builder,  Watt  a  great  practical  builder. 
The  Pall  Hall  Gazette  prints  the  following  paragraph  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view: 

"Miss  Evans  was  an  exemplification  of  the  fact  that  a  great  genius  is  not 
an  exceptional,  capricious  product  of  Nature,  but  a  thins  of  slow,  laborious 
growth,  the  fruit  of  industry  and  the  general  culture  of  the  faculties.  At 
Foleshill,  with  ample  means  and  leisure,  her  real  education  began.  She 
took  lessons  in  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks,  then  head 
master  of  the  Coventry  Grammar  School,  and  she  acquired  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  from  Signor  Brezzi  An  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  was 
the  result  of  her  own  unaided  efforts.  From  Mr.  Simms,  the  veteran  or- 
ganist of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  she  received  lessons  in  music,  although 
it  was  her  own  fine  musical  sense  which  made  her  in  after  years  an  admi- 
rable piano-forte  player.  Nothing  once  learned  escaped  her  marvelous 
memory ;  and  her  keen  sympathy  with  all  human  feelings,  in  which  lay 
the  secret  of  her  power  of  discriminating  characters,  caused  a  constant 
fund  of  knowledge  to  flow  into  her  treasure-house  from  the  social  world 
about  her." 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Browning's  genius  is  the  same,  it  was  de- 
veloped by  the  broadest  and  profoundest  range  of  reading  and 
study,  taking  in  not  only  the  modern  literature  and  philosophy, 
but  the  ancient  also,  including  so  unusual  writings  as  those  of 
the  Greek  Christian  Fathers.  In  short,  she  was  greater  both 
in  breadth  and  balance  than  George  Eliot.  We  agree  with 
Peter  Bayne,  when  he  writes, — in  his  study  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
in  the  First  Series  of  his  Essays  in  Biography  and  Criticism, — 
"I  cannot  claim  instant  assent,  when,  though  allowing  that  be- 
tween her  and  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  many  other  men,  there 
can  be  instituted  no  comparison,  I  yet  deliberately  assign  her 
the.  same  place  among  women  as  Shakespeare  occupies  among 
men."  The  genius,  however,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Browning  as 
in  that  of  George  Eliot,  was  brought  out  by  the  grand,  varied 
and  persistent  intellectual  effort. 

As  a  novelist  George  Eliot  stands  almost  alone,  especially  in 
her  earlier  novels.  Her  writings  combine  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree great  and  realistic  imagination  with  profound  specu- 
lative .power.  Wonderfully  at  home  in  the  most  abstruse  psy- 
chological problems,  she  is  equally  so  iu  dealing  with  real 
characters.  Her  later  works  show  an  increasing  influence  of 
the  Gomtean  philosophy,  partly  from  her  connection  with  Mr. 
Lewes  and  partly  from  her  intercourse  with  other  British  posi- 
tivists,  including  Herbert  Spencer,  so  that  even  the  profes- 
sional psychologist  sometimes  wearies  of  the  perpetual  intro- 
spection and  metaphysics.  Without  the  fertility  of  Sir  Walter 
Seott,  she  was  greatly  his  superior  in  intellectual  grasp  and 
philosophic  insight.  Without  the  intensity  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  she  surpasses  her  immeasurably  in  breadth  and  quiet, 
massive  strength.  Without  perhaps  knowing  a  tithe  of  what 
Thackeray  or  Mrs.  Gaskell  or  any  of  the  slight  society  novel- 
ists knew  of  the  surface  of  things  social,  she  belongs  to  another 
sphere  of  being  in  her  power  to  understand  and  present  the 
deeper  elements  of  human  character  and  springs  of  human 


life.  Agreeing  with  Thackeray  in  the  opinion— which  he 
reached  through  his  shallowness  and  she  through  her  positive 
philosophy— that  divine  things  are  inscrutable,  it  is  yet  trua 
that  no  modern  writer  has  delineated  more  powerfully  than 
she,  in  Adam  Bede,  the  beauty,  the  heavenliuess  of  the  Chris- 
tain  religion  as  illustrated  in  the  character  of  the  Wesleyan, 
Diuah,  or,  more  grandly  than  she,  in  Romoli,  the  triumphant 
faith  of  the  Christian  as  illustrated  in  Savonarola,  as  he  figures 
in  the  story  of  the  "conflict  between  liberal  culture  and  a  most 
passionate  form  of  faith,"  in  the  age  when  the  incoming  of  the 
modern  ideas  which  inspired  Columbus  and  Copernicus  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  religion  in  the  Italian  church.  She  is  per- 
haps greatest  of  all  iu  the  free-handed  yet  consummate  skill 
with  which  as  an  artist,  in  her  earlier  books,  she  grasps  and 
organizes  characters  and  scenes  into  the  completeness  of  artis- 
tic unity. 

In  the  sphere  of  poetry  George  Eliot's  genius  does  not  shine 
as  in  the  novel.  She  is  the  acknowledged  ijoet  of  positivism, 
and  positivism  is  death  to  poetry.  Its  God  is  the  unknown 
and  unknowable,  its  immortality  only  in  the.  memory  of  those 
who  come  after  we  have  melted  into  the  unconsciousness  of 
the  infinite  azure.  The  later  Darwinian  doctrines  make  up 
much  of  the  substance  of  "The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  and  the  keen- 
est Kritish  critic  of  the  present  day  writes  of  it  : 

"If  I  may  venture  to  interpret  so  great  a  writer's  thought,  I  should  S-iy 
that  the  Spanish  Gypsy  is  written  to  illustrate,  not  merely  doubly  and  tre- 
bly, but  from  four  or  five  distinct  points  of  view,  how  the  inheritance  of 
the  definite  streams  of  impulse  and  tradition,  stored  up  in  what  we  call 
race,  often  puts  a  tragic  veto  upon  any  attempt  of  spontaneous  individual 
emotion  or  volition  to  ignore  or  defy  their  control, and  to  emancipate  itself 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  disputable  and  apparently  cruel  rule. 

The  genius  of  tins  great  woman  was  thus  overshadowed  by 
her  skepticism.  Why  she  fell  into  the  skepticism  of  the  ration- 
alistic freethinkers  is  not  hard  to  divine.  Her  very  girlhood 
was  spent  among  them,  with  very  little  of  anything  higher  to 
counteract  their  deadly  work  in  sapping  the  foundations  of 
her  faith,  in  fact  with  everything  to  help  on  that  work. 
While  still  almost  a  child  she  entered  the  school  of  Miss  Frank- 
lin in  Coventry.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  tells  the  story  of  her 
associations  there : 

"Among  the  intimate  friends  whom  she  made  in  Coventry  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Bray — both  well  known  in  literary  circles.  In  Mr.  Bray'.s 
family  she  found  sympathy  with  her  ardent  love  of  knowledge  and  with 
the  more  enlightened  views  that  had  begun  to  supplant  those  under  which 
(as  she  described  it)  her  spirit  had  been  grievously  burdened.  Emerson, 
Froude,  George  Combe,  Robert  Mackay  and  many  other  men  of  mark  were 
at  various  times  guests  at  Mr.  Bray's  house  at  Kosehill  while  Bliss  Evan, 
was  there  either  as  inmate  or  occasional  visitor;  and  many  a  time  might 
have  been  seen  pacing  up  and  down  the  lawn,  or  grouped  under  an  old 
acacia,  men  of  thought  and  research,  discussing  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  listening  with  marked  attention  when  one  gentle  woman's  voice 
was  heard  to  utter  what  they  were  quite  sure  had  been  well  matured  before 
the  lips  opened.  Few,  if  any,  could  feel  themselves  her  superior  in  general 
intelligence,  and  it  was  amusing  one  day  to  see  the  amazement  of  a  certain 
doctor,  who,  venturing  on  a  quotation  from  Epictetus  to  an  unassuming 
young  lady,  was,  with  modest  politeness,  corrected  in  his  Greek  by  his 
feminine  auditor." 

Later  in  life  her  intimates  included  Herbert  Spencer  and 
almost  all  the  school  of  agnostic  free-thinkers.  With  such 
companionship,  such  atmosphere,  and  with  the  adulation  and 
flattery  with  which  she  was  constantly  met,  the  mind  of  the 
young  and  brilliant  girl  was  early  turned  aside  from  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  system  and  the  faith  and  life  of  the  strong 
woman  ultimately  WTecked. 

Her  life  was  thus  as  sad  as  it  was  brilliant.  We  have  not 
space  to  rehearse  the  sad  career.  The  years  of  life  with  George 
Henry  Lewes  before  their  lawful  marriage,  their  marriage  late 
in  life,  the  marriage  to  Mr.  Cross,  with  its  unseemly  haste  and 
attendants,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewes,  and  her  sudden,  al- 
most tragical  end,  barely  suggest  the  possibilities  of  wretched- 
ness beneath  the  surface. 

The  radical  defect  in  this  great  writer's  genius  was — as  Rich- 
ard Holt  Hutton,  in  his  Essays  in  Literary  Criticism,  has  said — 
its  lack  of  faith.  We  quote  from  his  criticism — the  best  that 
has  yet  been  written  of  George  Eliot — the  admirable  presenta- 
tion of  his  view. 

'Her  poetic  feelings  are  weighed  down  by  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
a  body  of  skeptical  thought  with  which  they  struggle  for  the  mastery  in 
vain."  "With  a  faith  like  that  of  her  own  Dinah,  George  Eliot  would,  to 
my  mind,  be  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  personages  the  world  has  ever 
seen."  "To  me,  indeed,  George  Eliot's  skepticism  seems  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  limitations  on  her  genius.  One  rises  from  the  study  of  her 
works,  profoundly  impressed  with  their  thoroughness,  their  depth,  their 
rich  coloring,  their  marvelous  humor,  their  laborious  conscientiousness, 
their  noble  ethical  standard,  and  their  weariness— the  weariness  of  a  great 
speculative  intellect  which  can  find  no  true  spring  of  elasticity,  and  in 
vain  forces  from  herself  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  optimist 
views  of  that  'wide,  grev,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world,'  from  which 
Shelley  makes  Beatrice  Cenei  recoil  in  horror.  The  only  flaw  I  can  see  in 
George  Eliot's  intellect  consists  in  her  attempts  to  conform  her  mind 
cheerful] v  to  facts  against  which  she  inwardly  rebels." 

We  are  saddened  as  we  think  how  great,  in  all  that  concerns 
the  highest  good  of  mankind,  the  influence  of  this  wonderful 
woman  might  have  been,  had  she  only  held  fast  by  that  Chris- 
tian faith  to  which,  in  spite  of  her  skepticism,  even  the  genius 
of  George  Eliot  owed  its  most  powerful  impulse. 
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UNIVERSITY  ITEMS. 


COLLEGE. 

The  University  Printing  Co.  has  put  in  a  new  press. 

The  club  at  Dickinson  Home  is  in  a  thriving  condition. 

There  has  been  a  recent  addition  to  the  College  Harp. 

The  boys  have  enjoyed  the  tine  skating  to  the  utmost. 

The  Seniors  have  Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law  with  Prof. 
Kelsey. 

Prof.  Kelsey  has  been  unable  to  attend  his  classes  during  the 
past  week. 

Call  at  the  Printing  Office  and  subscribe  for  the  Beview.  50 
cents  a  year,  in  advance. 

Prof.  Schmitz  now  uses  the  recitation  room  in  the  north  end 
of  the  basement. 

The  Classical  Juniors  are  reading  Greek  Testament  under 
Prof.  Hewitt. 

Students  who  want  to  get  Stationery  cheap  for  cash  buy  it  at 
the  Printing  Office. 

Would  you  believe  it?  The  valiant  Sophs  have  not  been  out 
in  force  once  this  term. 

Arthur  Stanford  unfortunately  cut  his  foot  badly  during  the 
holiday  vacation,  and  is  not  yet  able  to  return  to  school. 

The  Printing  Co.  has  cut  a  doorway  to  connect  the  office  with 
the  stock  room. 

The  recent  rain  and  thaw  has  removed  all  fear  of  a  scarcity 
of  water  for  the  boilers. 

Don't  forget  the  Zeta  Epsilon  Exhibition  at  the  Church  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  18.  Give  the  boys  the  encouragement  of  a 
full  house. 

The  students  have  had  some  sleigh  rides,  aud  have  tried  to 
have  more,  but  could  not.  They  still  hope  to  before  the  tine 
sleighing  goes  off. 

The  boys  don't  walk  across  the  campus  now,  because  the 
snow-plow  makes  a  path  around  it.  The  grass  will  have  a 
chance  for  quite  a  start. 

The  intensely  cold  weather  made  sad  havoc  with  the  steam- 
pipes,  but  Mr.  Johnson  mustered  a  number  of  students  into  the 
service  and  soon  repaired  all  damages,  and  all  works  nicely  now. 

Old  subscribers  of  the  Review  will  please  call  at  the  Office 
and  renew  their  subscriptions,  if  they  wish  a  continuance  un- 
der the  new  management. 

Miss  Netta  McKean  was  sick  for  some  time  and  lias  now  gone 
home  to  recuperate.  During  her  illness  her  sister  from  Iowa 
was  with  her.     We  hope  to  see  her  back  next  term, 

Win.  Branson,  '84,  supplies  the  students  with  text  books  now. 
He  carries  also  a  stock  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Book 
Exchange. 

Boarders  at  the  Dining  Hall  report  very  favorably  of  the  new 
management.  Mrs.  Barry,  the  new  Matron,  is  a  sister  of  Mrs 
Governor  Evans,  of  Colorado,  and  a  Christian  lady  of  refine- 
ment. 

Prof.  Griffin  is  making  plates  for  Lecture  Notes  on  Chemistry, 
to  be  published  uniformly  with  his  Natural  Philosophy.  Stu- 
dents will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  will  relieve  them  of  much 
of  the  labor  of  taking  notes  on  lectures. 

Athenean.— Terra  officers:  President,  A.  D.  Wheeler;  Vice 
President,  H.  M.  Stanley;  Secretary,  Theo.  Jessup;  Treasurer, 


W.  H.  Smith;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  A.  E.  Jack;  Critic,  M.  Eraser; 
Directors,  the  Vice  President,  W.  Earwell  and  11.  P.  Parker. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  by  holding 
several  services.  There  was  a  geueral  meeting  for  all  students 
held  in  the  Chapel  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  day  there 
were  several  meetings  in  different  rooms.  The  special  interest 
which  seemed  to  begin  with  that  day  has  beenJtept  up  since, 
and  the  President  has  opened  his  house  on  several  evenings  lor 
meetings. 

Aletheian. — Term  officers:  President,  Miss  Skinner;  Vice 
President,  Miss  Gardner;  Secretary,  Miss  Ordway;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Rhea;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Miss  Samuels;  Committee 
on  Programmes,  the  Vice  President  ex  officio,  Miss  Keid  and 
Miss  McKinney.  Programme,  January  29:  Beview,  Miss  Franc 
McKean;  Music.  Miss  McKinney.  Debate, — "Resolved,  that  suf- 
frage sould  be  extended  only  to  those  who  can  read  and  write:" 
Affirmative,  Misses  Beid  and  Skinner;  negative,  Misses  Lura 
Vaughn  and  Ordway;  Impromtu  Address,  "Our  Need  of  a 
Young  Ladies'  Boarding  Hall, "  by  Miss  McKinney. 

Zeta  Epsilon, — Officers  for  the  present  term:  President, 
Fred  H.  Jewett;  Vice  President,  E.  P.  Hill;  Becording  Secretary, 
Chas.  A.  Evans;  Corresponding  Secretary,  George  Stanford; 
Treasurer,  Enos  P.  Baker;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Jas.  A.  Cantteld; 
Board  of  Directors:  the  President,  Becording  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Jan.  28,  Exercises:  Oration,  "The  Indian  of  To-day," 
Wenban;  Declamation  "The  Student,"  Branson;  Impromptu, 
"The  West,  its  Development  and  Prospects, "  Henderson ;  De- 
bate, "Besclved,  that  the  Study  of  the  Natural  Sciences  has  an 
Infidel  Tendency:"  affirmative,  Sutton  and  F.  S.  Jewett;  nega- 
tive, Cantield  and  St.  Pierre.  Decision  for  the  negative.  Geo. 
Stanford,  Critic. 

The  present  term  opened  under  peculiar  circumstances  of 
sorrow.  There  was  a  sudden  shock,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  sad- 
ness came  over  all,  when,  at  the  chapel  services  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  term,  the  announcement  was  made  that  two  of 
the  patrons  of  the  University  had  just  passed  away  in  death, 
one  by  his  own  hand.  Then  we  were  filled  with  sympathy  for 
the  widowed  mothers,  and  with  our  schoolmates,  now  left  fath- 
erless, and  their  sorrow  became  our  own. 

Mr.  Kirk,  being  a  citizen  of  our  own  place,  was  known  per- 
sonally to  many  of  us,  as  a  prominent  business  man  and  a 
steady  patron  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances  of  his  death, 
as  the  result  of  business  troubles  and  consequent  derangement 
of  mind,  were  of  the  most  trying  kind. 

With  Mr.  Pope,  but  few  of  us  were  personally  acquainted,  but 
we  knew  of  him  well  as  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  high 
character,  who  identified  himself  actively  with  the  interests  of 
the  county  in  whatever  good  way  he  could  give  his  services. 
For  several  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  he 
ever  stood  strong  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right.  In  mat- 
ters concerning  educational  interests  we  knew  of  him  as  a  wise 
counsellor.  In  the  furtherance  of  religion  he  specially  allied 
himself  with  the  Sunday  School  Association,  where  he  was  of 
great  service.  But  aside  from  his'own  personal  worth,  and  the 
great  loss  to  the  county,  his  death  came  home  to  all  of  us  in  the 
thought  of  the  great  bereavement  of  one  who  was  a  general 
favorite  in  his  class  and  the  University. 

To  say  that  we  sj'inpathize  with  those  upon  whom  these  great 
sorrows  have  come  seems  but  poor  consolation.  It  is  all  wo 
can  do,  however,  and  that  little  we  do  in  all  sinoeiity. 

The  Annual  Entertainments  of  the  Literary  Societies  are 
prominent  features  in  our  College  life,  events  looked  forward 
to  perhaps  with  somewhat  of  anxiety  by  the  performers,  cer- 
tainly with  interest  by  all;  and'  remembered  afterward  with 
pleasure  or  dissatisfaction  according  as  the  general  verdict  pro- 
nounced  them  successes  or  not. 

One  of  these  entertainments  was  given  by  our  oldest  Society, 
the  Athenean,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Friday  evening, 
January  21.     The  tasty  programmes  that  were  distributed  gave 
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the  information  that  this  waa  the  Society's  "fourth  annual  en- 
tei'tainnient," 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  any  detailed  report  of  the 
performances,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  general  characteristics, 
as  they  appeared  to  us.  After  the  liev.  H.  L.  Stanley  had  led 
the  assembly  in  a  brief  prayer,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
A.  D.  Wheeler,  gave  the  "Welcome  Address."  This  just  met  our 
idea  of  what  a,  "welcome"  or  "opening"  address  should  be. 
The  President  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see  those  who  were 
present.  He  spoke  very  briefly  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year,  and  of  its  present  condition ,  plans  and  pur- 
poses* and  asked  the  attention  of  the  audience  upon  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  evening. 

A  Ladies'  Quartette — Mrs.  Sabin,  Mrs.  Orr,  Miss  Holt,  Mis ; 
•Skinner,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Chas.  Holt — sang  "Briar  Rose." 
The  work  of  a  musical  critic  would  be  the  last  for  us  to  under- 
take under  any  circumstances,  but  we  feel  sure  that  in  this  case 
no  one  would  speak  otherwise  than  in  praise.  The  reception 
given  to  this  the  opening,  as  also  to  the  closing  songs,  "Legends" 
and  "Rest,"  gave  only  additional  proof  that  the  appearance  of 
these  ladies  always  gives  pleasure  to  a  Lake  Forest  audience. 

The  first  literary  number  was  an  oration  by  Melviu  Fraserou 
"Citizenship:  Its  privileges  and  Duties."  Mr.  F.  handled  his 
subject  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  his  delivery  was  such  as  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  Marked  instances  in  his- 
tory, of  citizenship  protecting  individuals  were  given;  the  in- 
violability with  which  it  has  ever  been  regarded  was  shown; 
millions  of  treasure  and  thousands  of  lives  have  been  expended 
in  its  protection.  The  argument  then  turned  upon  the  duties 
which  tlie  citizen  owes  to  the  State;  and  the  advantage  to  the 
State  of  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  citizen  was  shown. 

Will.  G.  Whitehead's  essay,  "Loyola's  Society  in  America," 
was  a  clear  and  impartial  account  of  the  beginning  and  work 
of  the  order.  While,  according  to  our  ideas,  there  was  much 
in  the  Society  to  condemn,  yet  condemnation  should  not  be 
given  indiscriminately,  for  an  impartial  examination  reveals 
much  that  is  commendable. 

Miss  McKinney  and  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Skinner,  who  had  kind- 
ly consented  to  help  the  boys  out  on  the  musical  part  of  the 
programme-,  now  played  a  piano  duet,  "Marehe  des  Tambours, " 
by  Sidney  Smith.  The  prolonged  applause  which  followed 
indicated  plainly  that  this,  their  first  public  performance  in 
such  a  part  in  Lake  Forest,  was  a  decided  success. 

Perhaps  a  discussion  is  as  well  calculated  as  any  exercise,  to 
show  the  work  done  in  a  Society  like  the  Athenean.  The  dis- 
putants of  the  evening  were  happy  in  the  choice  of  a  subject: 
"Resolved,  that  Englandshould  grant  Ireland  Home  Rule."  H. 
M.  Stanley  maintained  the  affirmative.  What  he  adduced  ;  s 
his  strong-point  was  that  to  make  a  nation  there  must  lie  in  the 
pc  iple  these  things:  Unity  of  race,  unity  of  religion,  and  unity  of 
speech.  The  people  of  England  and  Ireland  are  not  one  in  these 
essentials;  hence  they  should  not  be  one  in  government,  but 
Ireland  should  have  the  privilege  of  ruling  herself,  H.  T.  Peare 
sustained  the  negative.  He  attributed  Ireland's  misery  and 
discoutent  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
rather  than  to  English  misrule.  He  showed  that  England  and 
Scotland  are  prosperous  under  existing  laws,  but  that  even 
while  special  favors  are  shown  to  Ireland,  she  is  wretched.  This 
was  shown  to  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  speaker  claimed  that  the  granting  of  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland  would  throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
rankest  Romanists,  and  result  iu  the  utter  ruin  of  the  country. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
city  at  the  time,  the  society  was  enabled  to  introduce  a  somewhat 
novel  feature  into  the  exercises  of  the  evening.  By  this  time 
the  audience  had  become  somewhat  tired,  not  of,  but  from  all 
the  intellectual  feast  that  had  been  given,  and  were  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  witness  a  display  of  physical  culture.  This  was 
offered  iu  the  exercises  with  Indian  chilis  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Howe, 
whose  name  has  already  become  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review.    Mr  Howe  kept  up  the  motions  for  about  six  minutes. 


and  many  of  them  were  certainly  very  wonderful.  Any  attempt 
at  juggling  could  not  be  made  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the 
chandelier. 

Immediately  following  these  exercises  was  a  Duet.  "The  Gip- 
sy Maid."  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sabin.  The  song  would  seem 
to  have  the  effect  of  taking  those  advanced  in  years,  back  to 
their  youthful  days.  The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  those 
who  sang  it  gives  assurance  that  it  was  well  rendered  and  \t  ell 
received. 

R.  P.  Parker's  reputation  as  a  reader  was  already  well  estab- 
lished and  his  performance  on  this  occasion  served  only  to 
strengthen  it.  The  selection  was  a  humorous  one,  "The  Canal 
Boat, "by  Mrs.  Stowe.  The  rendering  was  such  that  he  kept 
the  house  in  an  uproar  of  laughter.  Mr.  Parker's  voice  shows 
well  the  result  of  careful  culture,  and  his  command  of  facial 
expression  is  something  more  than  ordinary.  The  reading  was 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  features  of  the  programme. 

The  closing  literary  exercise  was  an  oration,  "Seward  as  a 
Statesman."  by  Theodore  Jessup.  Mr.  J's  manner  was  entirely 
free  from  those  so-called  oratorical  flourishes  in  which  so  many 
speakers  are  apt  to  indulge,  but  he  evinced  a  thorough  interest 
in  his  subject,  and  earnestness  in  presenting  it.  He  gave  a 
sketch  of  Seward's  public  career,  dwelling  specially  on  the 
period  of  rebellion,  and  showing  the  very  great  services  which 
he  rendered  to  his  country  in  time  of  extreme  danger. 

We  offer  no  adverse  criticisms  on  the  performances,  not  be- 
cause they  were  perfect  but  because  their  faults  were  compar- 
atively  few  and  slight,  and  of  such  a  kind,  it  seems  to  us.  that 
criticism,  especially  at  this  time  and  place  would  not  be  likely 
to  accomplish  any  good,  and  because  the  speakers  themselves  s 
were  probably  as  fully  conscious  of  their  faults  as  were  the 
hearers. 

Altogether  the  members  of  the  Society  are  to  lie  congratulated 
upon  their  success;  and  they  have  good  reason  to  remember 
with  pleasure  this,  their  fourth  annual  entertainment,  as  one 
which  reflected  honor  upon  the  Society  and  its  members. 


FERRY  HALL. 


The  winter  term  at  Ferry  Hall  has  opened  with  favorable 
conditions  and  fair  prospects.  A  growing  spirit  of  earnestness 
in  scholastic  pursuits  seems  to  characterize  the  school.  A  few  of 
the  former  students  have  been  prevented  from  returning  by  ill- 
health,  and  other  personal  reasons.  Others  have  entered  for 
the  first  time,  so  that  the  numbers  vary  but  little  from  those  of 
last  term.  Miss  Mary  Burt  has  been  compelled  by  illness  to 
resign  the  charge  of  the  Primary  Class,  and  Miss  Ella  Ward,  of 
Lake  Forest,  has  taken  her  place.  Miss  M.  E.  Ditto,  of  New  York 
City,  a  teacher  of  large  and  successful  experience,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  corps  of  instructors.  She  has  taken  charge  of 
the  department  of  English  Composition,  besides  giving  assist- 
ance in  other  branches. 


COMPENSATIONS  OF  WINTER. 

The  year  is  not  only  crowued  with  goodness,  but  with  beauty. 
The  severities  of  winter  bring  with  them  a  compensatory  love- 
liness, and  the  snow-king  is  not  without  his  paraphernalia  and 
insignia  of  royalty.  Robes  of  uusullied  and  unrivalled  white- 
ness cover  fields  and  forests;  tall  pines  and  gaunt,  bare  oaks 
stand  with  heads  crowned  and  trunks  wreathed  with  garlands 
of  snow,  their  long  arms,  decked  with  sparkling  pendants  of 
every  length  and  form,  reflecting  and  refracting  the  rays  of 
light,  until  the  woods  gleam  with  the  magnificence  of  thousands 
of  prisms  and  diamonds.  Frozen  springs,  waterfalls  and  stream- 
lets, and  hills  of  ice  glisten  under  the  suu's  rays,  or  shine  with 
a  more  enchanted  beauty  under  the  pale  light  of  the  Northern 
moon.  In  the  night,  a  princely  artist  is  at  work,  making  in- 
numeral  ile  memorial  windows  for  rich  and  poor — not  the  red  and 
blue  radiance  of  stained  glass,  but  the  common  window  pane, 
decked  with  exquisite  etchings,  draperies  and  phantom  shapes. 
Birds,  beasts,  trees,  lakes  audflowers  are  pictured  in  silver  sheen 
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and  set  with  jewels,  whose  miniature  form  and  delicate  traceries 
defy  all  rivalry  of  iiuniaii  art.  Rare  architecture,  too,  is  here 
seen,  mosques,  minarets  and  towers  of  more  wonderful  work- 
manship than  deck  tlie  Taj  Mahal,  or  Moorish  artist  ever 
dreamed  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  Alhambra.  Days  and 
nights  tUese  beautiul  pictures  hang  upon  the  window  pane,  un- 
til the  envious  eyes  of  the  sun  gently  relax  the  glittering  fet- 
ters which  the  Winter  monarch  imposes;  a  thaw  comes  and 
delicate,  shadowy  mists  float  up  the  lake  and  through  the  forest; 
here  and  there,  a  shy  little  rill  steals  timidly  from  the  side  of 
the  ravine,  as  if  it  scarcely  dared  move  lest  its  faint  murmur 
again  invite  the  despotism  of  the  conquerer.  But  trees  and 
rills  have  only  a  show  of  freedom;  in  a  few  hours  the  sun  leaves 
them,  the  night  comes  on,  and  ere  the  morning  dawns  their 
icy  manacles  are  riveted  upon  them.  The  surly  monarch  has 
caught  the  floating  mists,  and  as  the  faint  streaks  of  dawn  come 
up  in  the  rosy  East  the  whole  forest  wears  a  new  dress, — you 
gaze  upon  a  scene  of  enchantment,  and  begin  to  wonder  if  you 
are  not  upon  enchanted  ground.  Dalicate  tints  of  rose  and  am- 
ber and  blue  show  upon  the  horizon,  and  are  reflected  in  the 
lake;  gradually  a  soft  roseate  hue  falls  upon  the  uutrodden 
carpet  of  snow  beneath  the  trees,  but  the  sun  is  not  yet  up,  and 
with  ever  shifting  light  or  color  you  expect  to  hear  the  call  of 
Puck  and  Titania.  for  you  are  in  fairy  land;  a  little  cover  over- 
arched with  icicles  opens  upon  the  lake,  you  look  to  see 
Queen  Mab  and  her  long  retinue  .issue  from  its  mouth.  The 
drift-wood  npon  the  lake  shore  is  royally  clothed  in  jewels  and 
ermine;  small  bays  aud  recesses  along  the  water's  elge  are 
covered  with  miniature  towers  of  ice,  and  you  fear' to  step  too 
boldly,  lest  you  start  some  elf  or  sprite  from  his  tiny  palace. 
By  and  by  the  sun  sends  a  gleaming  ray  athwart  the  forest, 
and  lights  and  shadows  play  at  hide  and  seek;  soon  the  Monarch 
of  the  Day  has  risen  .and  the  tall  trees  stand  like  jewelled  court- 
iers in  his  presence;  higher  and  higher  he  rides,  aud  myriads  of 
diamonds  glitter  through  the  frosty  air,  each  ray  of  light  is 
mirrored  and  repeated  into  millions  of  coruscations;  unnum- 
bered gems  glisten  from  tree  and  housetop,  from  the  dead  leaves 
aud  sombre  fir,  and  the  whole  earth  is  covered  w't  i  glory  as 
with  a  garment.  Infinite  variety  and  beauty  of  N;.tu "e  !  Who 
loves  not  her  knows  not  half  the  goodness  of  the  Father. 


ACADEMY. 


The  Academy  boys  have  all  assembled  again  after  a  long  line 
of  stragglers  has  been  slowly  gathered  in,  and  everything  has 
assumed  its  wonted  appearance.  The  number  of  students  has 
beeii  swelled  by  the  addition  of  several  new  membei  . 

Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  Cads,  left  for  his  home  at  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  last  week,  to  take  charge  of  business  in  his  father's  ab- 
sence at  the  South.  He  was  a  model  of  fine  feeling  a^d  gen- 
tlemanly deportment.     "There's  no  place  like  home. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Society  is  taking  steps  toward  having  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  printed.  A  committee  on  revision 
has  been  appointed  and  is  hard  at  work.  They  are  making- 
many  necessary  changes  and  additions  and  expect  soon  to  pre- 
sent to  the  society  a  good  constitution. 

Mr.  Elvis,  one  of  the  Academy's  best  students,  left  us  at  the 
close  of  last  term  and  does  not  expect  to  return.  The  reason 
is  the  one  which  cuts  short  the  course  of  many  of  the  best 
minds — want  of  means.  We  expect  to  hear  from  all  such  ener- 
getic young  men.     May  good  luck  go  with  him. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Society  is  preparing  to  give  a  public  exhibi- 
tion soon.  The  performers  were  elected  at  the  meeting  of  last 
Thursday  evening.  The  members  will  make  all  possible  effort 
to  present  a  good  programme.  The  society  is  prospering  under 
its  new  officers. 

To  the  regret  of  the  Academy  as  well  as  the  College  students, 
Professor  Sabin  has  handed  in  his  resignation.  He  was  for 
many  years  identified  with  the  Old  Academy,  and  later  with 


the  College.  It  was  largely  by  his  efforts  that  the  old  Acad- 
emy attained  its  high  standard.  By  his  liberality  and  frank 
maimers  he  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  the  students. 

One  evening  last  week  a  large  number  of  Academy  and  Col . 
lege  boys  took  a  trip  to  Highland  Park.  They  drove  down  in  a 
sled,  and  after  they  had  succeeded  in  waking  up  the  town,  they 
returned  and  were  treated  to  an  oyster  supper  at  the  residence 
of  Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell.  They  report  a,  splendid  time.  Messrs. 
Walt.  Farwell  and  Del.  Smith  are  to  be  thanked  lor  arranging 
the  trip. 

Mr.  Vittum,  of  the  Academy,  returned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  to  pack  his  goods  and  send  them  to  Baraboo,  Wis.,  his 
home.  The  sudden  death  of  his  father,  the  long  illness  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  Vittum,  and  the  prostation  of  his  mother  combined 
to  throw  tntJ  cares  of  the  family  business  upon  him,  and  com- 
pelled him,  very  greatly  to  his  regret,  to  cut  short  his  contem- 
plated school  course.  He  has  since  met  a  great  loss  by  the 
death  of  his  mother. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  DOLNU  IS  THE  ACADEMY. 

The  daily  programme  begins  at  8  A.  M.  with  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  for  study  and  recitation.  In  one  room  assembles  the 
class  in  Virgil,  now  about  finishing  the  Second  Book  of  Aneid. 
In  another  room,  the  combined  pupils  of  the  three  lower  Latin 
classes  meet  for  daily  drill  in  Latin  Grammar,  to  acquire  that 
grammatical  accuracy  which  will  enable  ihem  to  make  quick 
and  thorough  work  with  the  Latin  Authors,  whose  works  they 
may  successively  study.  The  pupils  not  in  these  classes  remain 
in  their  rooms  for  quiet  study  until  the  bell  for  Chapel  rings  at 
8:45. 

This  is  the  signal  for  the  assembling  of  boarders  and  day 
scholars  in  the  chapel,  and  fifteen  minutes  are  taken  up  with 
a  selection  of  "Gospel  Hynms,"  a  passage  from  Scripture, 
generally  bearing  upon  the  coming  S.  S.  lesson,  and  prayer. 
The  classes  in  Cicero  (Oration  '2).  in  special  Latin  (Caesar,  Book 
V)  and  the  B  division  of  Junior  Arithmetic  then  meet  their 
teachers;  to  be  followed  by  Algebra,  Section  C,  and  a  class  of 
little  ''Lats,"  just  exploring  the  mysteries  of  Latin  declensions. 
During  this  period  the  Senior  Scienti  ties  repair  to  the  physiology 
recitation  at  the  College.  After  recess,  at  10:30,  the  class  in 
Greek  lessons  files  away  to  the  Greek  room  at  the* College,  two 
sections  of  Latin  Header  proceed  to  put  into  application  what 
they  know  of  Latin  inflection  and  construction,  and  the  class 
in  Physical  Geography  takes  up  its  daily  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth. 

At  11:15,  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  six  classes  meet  their 
respective  instructors,  those  namely,  in  Arithmetic  C,  in  Book 
keeping,  in  Elocution,  in  English  Literature,  in  German  and  in 
Anabasis,  and  the  fifth  three  quarter  hoiu-  recitation  is  brought 
to  a  close. 

After  an  intermission  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  1:30  P.  M. 
work  is  resumed,  and  the  principal  mathematical  classes  of  the 
day  recite,  the  Geometry  and  the  Algebra,  Divisions  A  and  B; 
also  the  class  in  U.  S.  History.  At  two  o'clock  these  give  way 
to  Latin  Prose,  English  Grammar  and  Language  Lessons.  After 
a  short  recess,  at  three,  the  classes  in  Arithmetic  (A  Division), 
in  Crcsar  (beginners),  and  in  penmanship,  take  their  places  and 
the  last  fifteen  nrimites  before  four  are  devoted  to  a  daily  ex- 
ercise in  spelling,  with  study  of  the  meaning  of  words,  the 
school,  for  this  purpose  being  divided  into  three  sections  which 
recite  in  different  rooms. 

Thus  the  varied  wants  of  Classical.  English  and  Commercial 
Courses,  through  the  grades  of  Senior,  Middle,  Junior  and  Pri- 
mary Classes  are  provided  for.  The  majority  of  these  classes 
recite  to  Profs.  Rankin,  Hyslop  and  Fisher,  and  the  rest  are 
taken  by  Profs.  Hewitt,  Grifiln.  Schmitz,  Halse3r,  and  Messrs. 
Wirt  and  Parker. 

Once  a  week  there  is  a  general  elocutionary  exercise  under 
Professor  Booth  of  Chicago,  and  Saturday  the  pupils  are  treated 
to  seleot  reading  and  a  compilation  of  the  week. 
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IF  I  WERE  A  liOY  AGAIN. 

If  I  were  a  boy  again,  I  would  practice 
perseverance  oftener,  and  never  give  a 
thing  up  because  it  was  hard  or  incon- 
venient to  do  it.  If  we  want  light  we  must 
conquer  darkness.  When  I  think  of 
mathematics.  I  blush  when  I  think  of  how 
often  I  "caved  in"  years  ago.  There  is  no 
trait  more  valuable  than  a  determination 
to  persevere  when  the  right  thing  is  to  be 
accomplished.  We  are  all  inclined  to 
give  up  too  easily,  in  trying  or  unpleasant 
situations,  and  the  point  I  would  establish 
with  myself;  if  the  choice  were  again 
within  my  grasp,  Mould  be  never  to  relin  - 
quisii  my  hold  on  a  possible  success,  if 
mortal  strength  or  brains  in  my  case  were 
adequate  to  the  occasion. 

That  was  a  capital  lesson  which  Prof. 
Faraday  taught  one  of  his  students  in  the 
lecture-room,  after  some  chemical  exper- 
iments. The  lights  had  been  put  out  in 
the  hall,  and  by  accident,  some  small 
article  dropped  on  the  floor  from  the 
Professor's  hand.  The  Professor  lingered 
behind,  endeavoring  to  pick  it  up.  "Never 
mind,  said  the  student.  "It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to-night,  sir,  whether  we  find 
it  or  not.  "That  is  true, "replied  the  Pro- 
fessor; "but  is  of  great  consequence  to  me. 
as  a  principle,  that  I  am  not  foiled  in 
my  determination  to  find  it."  Perse- 
verance can  sometimes  equal  genius  in 
its  results.  "There  are  only  two  creat- 
ures," says  the  English  proverb,  "who  can 
surmount  the  pyramids — the  eagle  and 
the  snail." 

If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  school 
myself  into  a  habit  of  attention  oftener. 
I  would  remember  that  an  expert  on  the 
ice  never  tries  to  skate  in  two  directions 
at  once.  One  of  our  great  mistakes  while 
we  are  young,  is  that  we  do  not  attend 
strictly  to  what  we  are  about  just  then, 
at  that  particular  moment.  We  do  not 
bend  our  energies  close  enough  to  what 
we  are  doing  or  learning.  We  wander 
into  a  half-interest  only,  and  so  never 
acquire  fully  w'  at  is  needful  for  vis  to  be- 
come master  of.  The  practice  of  being 
habitually  attentive  is  one  easily  attained 
if  we  begin  early  enough.  I  have  often 
beard  grown  up  people  say.  "I  could  n't 
fix  my  attention  on  the  sermon,  or  book, 
although  I  wished  to  do  so."  And  the 
reason  is,  a  habit  of  attention  was  never 
formed  in  youth. 

Tf  I  were  to  live  my  life  over  again  I 
would  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivr- 
tiou  of  the  memory.  I  would  strengthen 
that  faculty  by  every  possible  means  and 
on  every  possible  occasion.  It  takes  a 
little  hard  work  at  first  to  remember 
things  accurately ;  but  memory  soon  helps 
itself  and  gives  verv  little  trouble.  It 
only  needs  earlv  cultivation  to  become  a 
jiower.  Evervbodv  can  acquire  it. — Jas. 
T.  Fields. 

Spectat,  Notice. — As  I  havp  disposed  of  my 
interests  in  this  paper,  subscribers  still  in  arrears 
for  l^n  will  plonso  settle,  at  an  early  date,  with 
A..  P.  Mineea,  Manager  University  Printing  Co., 

iu  whose  hands  I  have  placed  mv  collections 
F.  O.  HARDING. 


UNIVERSITY  PRINTING  CO., 

A.  P.  MINGEA,  Manager, 

BOOKxANDxJOBxPRINTERS, 

Basement  College  Building, 
LAKE  FOREST,     -      -     ILLINOIS. 


First-Class  Work!      Low  Prices!! 

The  object  of  having  a  Printing  Office 
in  connection  with  the  University  is  to 
afford  deserving  young  men  of  limited 
means,  who  desire  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  education,  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  it,  by  furnishing  employment 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  sufficient 
to  pay  their  expenses  while  taking  a  Col- 
legiate or  Academic  course.  There  are 
many  of  both  sexes  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  them  as  far 
as  possible,  we  have  determined  to  ex- 
tend our  trade  still  further  by  naming 
very  low  prices  on  Job  Printing  of  every 
kind,  and  annex  a  price  list  of  a  line  of 
Commercial  Printing  of  which  we  make 
a  speciality.  An  examination  will  show 
that  our  prices  are  much  lower  than  are 
given  by  any  of  our  competitors.  The 
work  is  first-class,  and  the  stock  is  of  a 
good  quality.  When  requested,  we  will 
furnish  any  quality  of  stock  desired, 
merely  adding  the  extra  cost  to  our  prices 
as  quoted. 

In  Book  and  Pamphlet  printing,  we  can 
give  lower  figures  than  any  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  North-West,  and  desire  a 
run  on  that  class  of  work,  as  we  can  thus 
furnish  employment  to  more  students 
than  in  other  lines  of  printing. 

By  giving  us  your  orders  you  arc  not 
only  securing  first-class  work  at  very  low 
prices,  but  are  also  aiding  and  assisting 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  praiseworthy 
object. 

SATISFACTION  GAURANTEEI). 

Where  the  order  is  accompanied  by  the 
Cash  we  will  prepay  Express  Charges. 

PRICE     X,IST. 


14  lb.  BILL  HEADS. 
Size.  500.  1000. 

One-sixth,       4'ixSM        $1.50         ?2.2r> 
One-quarter,   7    x*M         1.75  2.7", 

One-half,        It    xs'i  2.25  3.5(1 

6  lb.  STATEMENTS. 
Size. 

.i'.jXS'i 


<;oo. 
$1.75 


1000. 
$2.80 


6  lb.  HCTEHEADS. 


Size. 
5'oxs1-, 


Size. 
Sxlii'i 


1000. 
$2.50 


$1.7. 
10  lb.  LETTER  HEADS 


500. 
$2.  no 


1000. 
$8.25 


EU3IMESS  CARDS. 
Size.  500.  1000. 

No    1,   2     X1H       -         -       $    90  $1.25 

No.  2,  2%x4       -    '    -  l."0  1.50 

ENVELOPES— "ool  Quality. 
Size.  250.  500.  1000. 

6?£  or  6  in.         Sl.2.3         $2.00        $3.00 


2000 

$3.75 

4  75 


2000. 

$+.25 


3000. 
$4.25 


2000. 
$5.75 


2O0O. 
$2.25 


2000. 
$5.00 


Antediluvian 

The  Great  Family  Magazine. 

COL.  E.  W.  FOSTER,    -    Editor  and  Publisher. 
I  53  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


Antediluvian— The  Magazine  of  the  day- 
Only  50  cents  a  vear— full  of  wit  and  humor. 

Antediluvian— All  should  read  it- 
Have  you  seen  it?    Send  for  it:  It  will  do 
you  Kood.     Only  50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— A  circulation  of   $10,000— Only 
5ii  cents  a  year. 

Sample  coi>y  sent  free.  Historical  event  of 
the  world.    50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— A  Magazine  for  the  little  ones- 
fit  i  certs  a  year 

Will  be  sent  to  you  for  only  50  cents.  Only 
So  cents.    50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— The  choicest  reading— 50  cents 
a  year. 

Issued  the  first  of  every  month.  It's  nice. 
Send  for  it.    50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— First-class  in  even'  respect— 50 
cents  a  year. 

Should  be  in  every  family.  Send  for  sample 
free.    50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— No    better  for  the  money  — 50 
cents  a  year. 

A  16  paee  Magazine.  Treats  on  all  subjects 
of  the  day.  Sent  to  you  for  50  cents  a  year. 
Only  '.'■'■  cents  for  one  year. 

Antediluvian— Everybody  reads  it. 

Only  5m  cents  a  year.  Full  of  puzzles  and  co- 
nundrums.    Sample  copy  free. 

Antediluvian— Items  of  interest— 

A  paper  that  all  should  read.  Sample  copy 
,  sent  free.  No  family  should  be  without  it, 
Contains  list  of  5,000  volumes  every  month, 
of  the  cheapest  lot  of  books  in  the  world, 
from  rive  cents  up. 


PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF 

Beautiful  Life-Like  Photographs 

Will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  on 

HESLER, 

—THE— 

Veteran  Photographer, 

96  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
The  Best  and  Cheapest  is  his  motto. 
E.  I?.  P.  SHURLEY  &  CO., 

Watchmakers  and  Jewelers, 

1 03  Randolph  St.,  near  Deartwrn, 

CHICAGO. 
Fine  Watch  Repairing  and  Watches 

A  SPECIALTY. 

BEARD 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

HAS   TAKEN  IS   FIRST   PREMIUMS. 
Go  to  him  for  your  Pictures. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 


We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
opportunity  offered  by  Lake  Forest  Universi- 
ty to  parents  who  desire  to  educate  their 
children  where  they  will  be  within  easy  reach 
of  home  and  home  influences;  and  ask  your 
candid  consideration  of  the  facts  herein  pre- 
sented. 

'['he  University  is  situated  at  Lake  Forest, 
111.,  28  miles  from  Chicago,  and  57  miles 
from  Milwaukee,  on  the  Milwaukee  Division 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Lake  Forest  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  Northwest,  overlooking  Lake 
Michigan  from  an  elevation  of  more  than 
one  hundred  feet,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
malaria.  It  is  the  home  of  many  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Chicago.  It  was 
originally  set  apart  for  educational  purposes 
and  its  charter  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  in- 
toxicating drinks,  while  the  prevailing  Chris- 
tian atmosphere  rigidly  excludes  all  other 
haunts  of  vice,  so  that  the  student  is  free 
from  all  the  ordinary  temptations  which 
lure  from  study,  lead  to  idleness  and  unfit 
for  the  duties  of  life.  The  •  University  em- 
braces three  departments:  the  Academy, 
Ferry  Hall  and  the  College.  The  main 
buildings,  which  are  substantial  and  commo- 
dious, are  all  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
gas.  Seven  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
a.  little  more  than  two  years,  adding  $70,000 
to  the  value  of  tho  University  property. 

The  Academy  was  organized  in  1857; 
Ferry  Hall,  the  Young  Lathes'  Department, 
m  ISO'.!;  the  College,  in  l«~:i.  Jhe  entire 
nsi.il  ution  was,  however,  re-organized  nearly 
three  years  ago  and  placed  on  a  solid  ednca- 
aonal  and  financial  basis;  since  which  time 
its  progress  has  surpassed  the  expectation 
rf  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
The  Academy  is  designed  for  boys  twelve 


years  old  and  upward.  It  furnishes  Classi- 
cal, English  and  Business  Courses.  As  a 
Classical  School,  it  proposes  to  give  a  prepa- 
ration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English 
and  Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed 
to  prepare  a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  re- 
lations and  business  of  life. 

Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  ra  unen, 
having  grounds,  bail  lings  and  organisa- 
tion distinct  from  the  other  departments,  al- 
though under  the  same  generalmanageinent. 

The  Lady  Principal.  Mrs.  Esther  E. 
Thompson, formerly  President's  Assistant 
and  Acting  President  01'  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  Principal  of  Michigan  Female 
Seminary,  is  a  Christian  lady  of  the  larg- 
est experience  and  culture  as  well  as  of 
national  reputation. 

ItK plan  excludes  co-education.  Its  Pre- 
paratory Course  extends  over  three  years,  and 
is  intended  for  voung  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Its  Collegiate  Course  covers 
four  years,  embracing,  besides  the  common 
branches,  Higher  Mathematics,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Languages,  the  Physical  and  Men- 
tal Sciences,  History  and  English  Literature. 
The  higher  branches  are  chiefly  taught  by 
the  College  Professors,  thereby  giving  the 
young  ladies  advantages  such  as  cannot  be 
afforded  in  most  other  institutions  for  young 
women.  The  advantages  offered  in  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting,  ami  in  Vocal  Cul- 
ture cannot  be  surpassed.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors numbers  nineteen.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  add  every- 
thing that  may  at  any  time  appear  to  be 
needed  to  insuie  a  complete  and  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Faculty,  and  to 
maintain  for  it  a   position  as  the  best 


School  of  its  kind  for  yotmg  ladies  in  the 
West. 

The  College  aims  to  give  to  young  men 
and  young  women  the  highest  kind  of  Chris- 
tian C"ileg'ate  education  at  moderate  rates 
and  under  the  b"st  influences.  The  Stand- 
ard of  the  best  Eastern  Colleges  trill  he 
maintained.  The  corps  of  ten  Professors  is 
ninde  up  of  graduates  of  Princeton,  Yale, 
and  other  prominent  institutions,  men  of 
huge  experience  in  college  work  both  at  the 
East  and  West.  The  constant  purpose  of 
the  Faculty  will  be  to  ei/arnte.  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  thus  lit  the  youth 
committed  to  their  charge  to  fill,  intelligent- 
ly, ably  and  honorably;  the  highest  positions 
open  to  American  citizens. 

An  amireie  statement  of  what  each  stu- 
dent has  been  doing,  of  the  progress  made, 
with  rema'-ks  on  general  deportment,  con- 
dition of  health,  etc.,  mailed  to  parents  or 
guardians  each  term. 

The  Total  Necessary  Expenses  in  the 
Academy  are  only  about  $200  a  year:  in 
Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the  College,  $175. 
Material  aid  is  furnished  stndents  when  nec- 
essary. 

In  consideration  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  for  all  apes  and  classes  of  stu- 
denls,  we  win lij  olicit  your  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  claims  as  iihome  instatr- 
1  on,  befo  -  deeidih  !  upon  a  place  in  which 
to  educate  your  children. 
"Winter  Term,  in  all  departments,  opened 
January  12th;  Spring  Term  opens- April 
Gth. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information 
a]  ply  to  !h"  President, 

I).  S.  GREGORY, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 
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SHOULD  THE  UNIVERSITY  BE  BUILT  UP  ! 

As  a  general  thing  what  is  not  worth  the  doing  ought 
not  to  be  done.  This  holds  of  the  building  of  Colleges 
no  less  than  of  business  enterprises.  No  College  or 
University  ought  to  be  built  up  anywhere  unless  there 
are  good  sound  reasons  for  it,  reasons  which  commend 
themselves  to  right-thinking  men.  We  would  have  our 
friends  try  Lake  Forest  University  by  this  common  sense 
principle,  and  are  willing  to  let  the  question  of  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  institution  depend  upon  the 
test.  If  there  is  no  good  reason  for  it,  let  it  die,  or  rather 
put  an  end  to  it  at  once,  as  worse  than  useless  :  but  if  there 
be  good  reasons  for  its  existence,  then  give  it  the  power 
to  justify  its  existence  before  the  world  and  to  fulfill  its 
mission  by  generously  endowing  it.  'We  propose  to  show 
that  there  are  th  ■  best  of  reasons  for  its  existence,  reasons 
which  appeal  powerfully  to  the  manhood  and  enterprise, 
the  business  common  sense,  the  enlightened  Christianity 
and  patriotism,  and  the  highest  aspirations  of  good  men 
to  do  the  very  best  work  for  God,  their  children  and 
humanity,  with  the  means  entrusted  to  their  wise  stew- 
ardship. 

i .  The  work  appeals  to  the  manhood  and  enterprise 
of  the  men  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  Not  many  years 
ago  we  depended  upon  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia for  about  everything  in  the  way  of  business.  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  the  other  Western  cities 
have  now  demonstrated  their  ability  to  compete  with  the 
great  Eastern  cities,  and  even  to  outstrip  them  in  all 
legitimate  enterprise  and  energy.  In  these  few  years 
this  has  become  about  the  centre  of  the  population  of 
this  great  nation,  instead  of  the  extreme  frontier.  Now 
are  these  men,  who  would  not  think  of  going  to  the  East 
for  their  business  methods  and  principles,  willing  to  allow 
the  East  to  educate  the  coming  generation  for  life  and 
work  at  the  West  under  such  different  conditions? 
Should  they  not  rather  see  to  it  that  Schools  and  Colleges 
are  provided  here  at  home,  into  which  the  vigor  of  our 
western  manhood  and  life  shall  be  infused,  and  in  which 
our  children  shall  be  trained  in  circumstances  and  by 
methods  which  will  keep  or  bring  them  more  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  larger  and  fuller  life  which  is  here  pulsing 
in  all  hearts?     Lake  Forest  proposes  to  be  in  sympathy 


.vith  the  new  and  vigorous  life  of  the  West,  to  give  living 
learning  rather  than  dead  learning,  to  educate  rather  than 
cram,  to  train  by  hard  thinking  for  the  hard  and  earnest 
work  of  life,  rather  than  to  cultivate  the  luxurious  tastes 
and  habits  of  ease  which  fit  only  for  worthless  idleness. 
Its  aim  commends  it  to  every  true  man. 

i.  The  work  appeals  to  the  business  common  sense  of 
men.  It  should  be  the  aim  to  secure  the  best  training 
for  the  work  of  life  at  the  lowest  rates  and  for  the  great- 
est number.  We  hold  that  the  best  training  for  work  in 
the  great  West  can  only  be  furnished  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  boundless  energy,  large  enterprises  and  grand 
achievements  of  the  West.  That  education  does  not 
cost  more  than  one-third  as  much  here  as  in  the  institu- 
tions far  away  from  home.  A  College  education,  at  the 
high  rates  of  most  of  the  distant  institutions,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  a  few  of  our  youth,  say  of  all  but 
one  out  of  every  ten  of  them  who  are  worth  educating. 
The  other  nine  must  be  educated  if  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  is  to  be  kept  up  and  leaders  are  to  be  furnished 
capable  of  molding  and  elevating  the  national  standard 
social  and  moral.  It  is  as  absurd  in  this  age  to  think  of 
concentrating  all  the  great  educational  institutions  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  to  think  of  concentrating  all  the  nerves 
of  the  human  system  in  one  leg  or  arm  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  human  body  and  leaving  the  rest  unprovided 
for.  The  Colleges,  to  do  their  work  effectively,  must 
be  scattered  over  all  the  great  regions,  East,  West,  North 
and  South.  Lake  Forest  offers  one  centre  for  building 
up  a  great  Western  institution.  In  situation  and  climate 
it  is  admitted  to  be  unequalled.  Its  standard  is  the  high- 
est. The  influences  are  most  healthful.  Expenses  are 
very  low.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  already 
been  expended  in  laying  the  foundations  for  the  education 
of  young  men  and  young  women.  It  has  nearly  30  ex- 
perienced Professors  and  instructors  engaged  in  its 
various  departments,  and  is  training  300  students.  A 
moderate  addition  to  the  endowment  will  make  it  a  per- 
manent power  in  the  land  and  in  the  world.  It  appeals 
to  the  common  sense  of  business  men.  promising  from  - 
the  smallest  expenditure  the  largest  results  in  the  trained 
men  and  women  needed  for  this  great  field. 

3.   The  work  appeals  to  enlightened  Christianity  and 
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patriotism.  It  proposes  to  give  what  cannot  be  had  in 
State  Schools,  a  Christian  education.  The  breadth  and 
importance  of  that  word  Christian  in  its  connection  with 
education  will  be  seen  to  be  immense,  if  we  consider  the 
fact  that  to  Christianity,  with  its  open  Bible  and  earnest 
religion,  our  modern  freedom  and  liberal  culture  are  due, 
and  that  other  fact,  of  special  interest  to  us,  that  this  na- 
tion was  founded  on  the  Christian  system,  and  owes  to 
this  all  its  purity,  progress  and  power.  Against  the  arch- 
heresy  that  the  State  can  live  and  make  progress  without 
the  true  God  and  the  true  religion.  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity is  an  embodied  protest.  Its  extended  and  thorough 
course  of  Biblical  Instruction  and  of  Christian  Evidences, 
Ethics  and  Philosophv  is  intended  to  fit  the  youthful 
mind  to  grasp  and  hold  fast  the  vital  truths  upon  which 
our  civilization  rests.  It  prepares  the  Christian  man  to 
be  a  safe  and  strong  leader  in  business,  in  law,  in  all  the 
professions.  It  gives  a  young  man  a  better  preparation 
for  the  ministry  by  giving  him  a  broader  and  more  cor- 
rect theory  of  God  and  man,  of  life  and  destiny,  than  he 
could  gain  without  it  in  his  entire  theological  course. 
The  University,  therefore,  proposes  and  does  a  work  which 
appeals  to  evei  v  man  who  loves  the  Christian  system 
and  this  free  Christian  land,  and  desires  to  perpetuate  both. 

4  The  work  appeals  to  the  heart  of  every  man  of 
wealth  who  desires  to  use  his  riches  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  highest  ends  and  do  the  most  good.  There  are  many 
ways  of  using  wealth.  It  may  be  expended  in  maintain- 
ing showy  equipage,  in  building  palaces,  in  obtaining 
countless  luxuries,  in  gathering  treasures  of  art  or  an- 
tiquity \  in  a  thousand  selfish  ways  which  can  never  really 
satisfy  the  mind  that  is  great  enough  to  grasp  and  master 
the  accumulated  millions.  It  may  be  used  in  increasing 
the  accumulation  of  gold  and  silver,  houses  and  lands, 
stocks  and  bonds,  but  there  is  no  permanent  satisfaction 
in  that.  "He  that  getteth  silver  is  not  satisfied  with  sil- 
ver." These  millions  may  be  left  to  one's  children,  but 
the  children  need  the  labor  and  the  struggle  which  the 
fathers  had,  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  use 
the  vast  sums  to  any  profit.  Henry  A.  Costar  began"  the 
work  of  life  driving  a  dray  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
left  $i  i  ,000,000  to  his  son.  Henry  A.  Costar,  Jr..  began 
life  with  his  $1 1,000,000,  driving  four-in-hand,  and  left 
it  at  an  early  age  to  be  driven  to  a  pauper's  grave  on  a 
dray  !  There  might  have  been  found,  for  most  of  that 
great  fortune,  some  use  which  would  have  been  better 
for  the  world  and  especially  better  for  that  young  man. 
Now  we  hold  that  no  nobler  object,  or  worthier  to  be 
fostered,  can  be  found  than  a  thoroughly  Christian  Uni- 
versity, and  none  in  connection  with  which  a  man  can 
establish  a  better  permanent  memorial  and  gratify  the 
desire  of  every  earnest  and  beneficent  heart  to  bless  man- 
kind forever.  Yale  College  will  perpetuate  the  name  of 
the  successful  merchant,  Elihu  Yale  of  London,  when 
hosts  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world  have  been  forgotten. 
While  Harvard  University  remains,  the  name  of  Rev. 
John  Harvard,  who  gave  half  his  fortune  and  all  his 
library  to  found  that  institution,  cannot  be  forgotten. 
John   C.  Green,  who  died  childless,  making  Princeton  his 


heir,  left  an  enduring  monument  in  the  John-C.  Green 
School  of  Science,  in  the  many  endowed  Professorships, 
and  in  the  great  system  of  College  buildings  and  improve. 
ments,  after  having  first  fittingly  embalmed  his  mother's 
name  and  memory  in  Dickinson  Hall.  All  over  the  land 
men  of  the  noblest  aspirations  and  most  generous  na- 
tures have  assured  to  themselves  the  love  and  reverence 
of  all  the  coming  generations  by  making  their  good  deeds 
live  after  them.  Over  the  West  and  Northwest  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  offer  like  opportunities  to  our  busi- 
ness men,  who  certainly  ought  not  to  be  less  appreciative 
of  the  needs  of  the  world,  less  far-seeing,  less  wise,  less 
beneficent,  than  the  less  energetic  and  enterprising  busi- 
ness men  of  other  regions  or  other  times.  To  such  men 
of  better  mind  and  loftier  aims  Lake  Forest  appeals. 
Beautiful  for  situation,  broad  and  comprehensive  in  its 
plans,  bound  indissolubly  to  Christianity,  growing  rap- 
idly in  influence  and  numbers,  already  becoming  ac- 
knowledged as  a  centre  of  education  for  the  Northwest^ 
needing  only  the  impulse  of  a  few  generous  souls  to 
make  its  power  as  widely  felt  as  it  would  be  permanent, — 
the  response  of  the  West  and  Northwest  to  its  appeal  for 
aid  in  making  a  great  forward  movement  should  be  heart}-, 
generous  and  immediate. 


The  Relation  of  Gold  and  Silver  to  National  Wealth. 

Few  subjects  of  practical  importance  are  less  under- 
stood by  the  mass  of  mankind  than  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  Money.  Some  men,  observing  the  number  and 
complexity  of  the  facts  involved  in  questions  connected 
with  this  theme,  maintain  that  there  are  no  general  laws 
ot  finance,  from  the  effects  of  whose  working  neither 
individuals  nor  nations  are  free.  According  to  them  a 
period  of  depression  in  the  money  market  is  usually  the 
fault  of  government,  and  the  best  financial  policy  in  gen- 
eral is,  each  one  for  himself,  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences to  others.  Some  do  not  deny  to  finance  the 
existence  of  general  principles,  but  consider  these  few 
and  of  no  real  utility  ;  while  many,  calling  themselves 
practical  men,  espouse  crude  notions  projected  from 
their  own  limited  experience  and  assert  their  hobbies 
most  positively,  regardless  alike  of  history  and  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Of  the  specious  financial  fallacies  that  have  gained 
currency -at  different  periods,  none  have  been  more  widely 
diffused,  or  have  exerted  a  more  potent  influence  upon 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  nations  than  this — that  a 
people's  wealth  consists  of  gold  and  silver.  In  ancient, 
and  till  a  recent  period  in  modern  times,  the  financial 
policy  of  States  was  simply  to  accumulate  and  retain 
within  their  borders  as  large  an  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  as  possible.  The  discoverers  of  America  sought, 
not  to  develop  the  industrial  resources  of  the  continent, 
but  to  obtain  gold  and  silver.  With  this  aim  the  early 
settlers  of  Virginia  spent  their  time  roaming  over  the 
hills,  and  the  avaricious  Spaniards  plundered  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Even  in  later  times, 
when  commerce  among  the  different  European  States 
had  become  more  general  and  active,  they  endeavored  in 
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every  way  to  prevent  the  passage  of  gold  from  one 
country  to  another  ;  and  many  enacted  the  severest  pen- 
alties against  him  who  should  export  the  precious  metals. 
To  be  always  selling  and  never  "buying,  to  be  continually 
receiving  gold  and  silver,  either  from  war  indemnities, 
mines,  commerce,  or  conquest  of  new  countries,  seemed 
to  the  statesmen  of  those  days  the  highest  evidence  of 
national  prosperity. 

This  fallacy  no  doubt  originated  in  a  misapprehension 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  real  source 
of  their  value.  Men  seem  to  have  supposed  them  endowed 
with  some  peculiar  property,  unknown  to  other  substances, 
by  reason  of  which  they  became  wealth.  This  notion 
it  may  be  well  to  examine.  A  clear  understanding  of 
the  subject  requires  us  to  start  with  a  definite  notion  of 
wealth  itself.  Wealth  has  been  defined  as  "an  accumu- 
lation of  exchangeable  values."  By  value  is  meant  the 
"capacity  of  a  thing  to  satisfy  human  needs  or  desires." 
Obviously,  then,  if  we  accept  these  definitions,  gold  and 
silver,  li  .e  other  commodities,  posses  value  only  so  far 
as  they  minister  in  some  way  to  human  wants.  How  do 
they  answer  this  demand?  In  all  ages  and  among  all 
men  the  precious  metals  have  been  objects  of  desire  for 
purposes  of  ornamentation.  The  glitter  of  gold  is  seen 
alike  upon  the  diadems  of  princes  and  in  the  rude  trinkets 
of  the  savage.  Among  civilized  peoples,  the  industrial 
uses  to  which  these  metals  have  been  put  are  numerous 
and  important ;  but  they  render  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant service  to  mankind  as  a  standard  of  value  and  me- 
dium of  exchange. 

Without  delaying  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  common 
standard  of  values,  it  is  evident  that  gold  and  silver  are 
better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  any  other  substances. 
The  supply  of  these  articles  is  so  small  relatively  to  the 
demand  and  the  cost  of  production  is  so  great,  that  a 
small  quantity  of  them  represents  in  value  a  large  bulk 
of  all  ordinary  commodities.  They  are  durable,  being 
only  slightly  affected  by  time  and  the  elements.  They 
possess  certain  properties  of  texture,  sound  and  color 
that  render  identification  easy  and  imitation  difficult. 
They  are  easily  divisible  into  small  quantities,  which  are 
capable  of  receiving  aud  retaining  a  stamp  as  a  certifi- 
cate of  weight  and  fineness.  Finally,  the  sources  of 
supply  are  so  few  and  so  regular  in  their  production  that 
variations  in  quantity  and  hence  in  value  from  year  to 
year  or  even  from  century  to  century  are  less  frequent 
and  sudden  than  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other  com- 
modity used  by  man.  These  are  the  principal  reasons 
that  have  led  all  nations,  since  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
spontaneously  to  adopt  gold  and  silver  as  mediums  of 
exchange  ;  either  in  shape  of  bullion,  or  moulded  into 
various  forms  to  suit  the  tastes  of  different  peoples. 
About  one  half  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  use  at  the  present 
time  is  circulating  as  money. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  precious  metals, 
then,  is  that  of  an  instrument  to  facilitate  commercial 
exchanges.  We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire,  what  effect 
will  follow  if  a  state  succeed  in  accumulating  a  vast 
amount  of  gold  or  silver,   and  the  quantity  in  circulation 


as  currency  be  augmented?  The  immediate  result  is 
that,  since  money  is  only  a  standard  or  measure  of  value, 
the  price  of  all  other  commodities  will  rise  accordingly. 
If  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  currency  be  sudden,  in- 
flation ensues  ;  men  will  think  that  they  are  getting  rich, 
and  all  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  financial  panic 
will,  by  inevitable  reaction,  speedily  follow.  Finally 
the  superfluous  gold  will  flow  oft"  and  diffuse  itself  among 
other  nations  where  it  is  not  so  plentiful.  No  legislation 
can  effectually  prevent  this  ;  for  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand — a  law  whose  action  man 
interferes  with  only  to  his  own  detriment.  Hence  the  fi- 
nancial maxim  : — the  securer  money  remains  in  a  country, 
the  worse  for  that  country. 

The  position  here  taken  may  be  strengthened  by  reference 
to  the  financial  history  of  any  of  the  great  nations.  Ger- 
many has  of  late  furnished  a  most  noteworthy  illustration. 
Shortly  after  the  war  of  1S71  the  German  government 
found  itself  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount  of  specie, 
which  it  had  received  both  from  the  French  indemnity 
and  from  other  sources.  This  was  coined  and  thrown 
into  circulation  as  money.  Prices  rose  accordingly. 
Business  was  for  a  time  quickened  ;  but  soon  the  false 
stimulus  was  followed  by  its  legitimate  results  and  a  sea- 
son of  the  severest  financial  depression  weighed  upon 
the  people.  At  length  in  1874,  to  the  astonishment  and 
horror  of  German  statesmen,  their  gold  began  to  go  out 
of  the  country.  Large  quantities  went  to  London  and 
were  recoined  into  sovereigns.  Much  found  its  way  to 
Paris,  to  St.  Petersburg  and  even  to  New  York,  and  was 
rapidly  absorbed  into  other  monetary  systems.  Thus  the 
German  finances  gradually  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions,  and  the  country  to-day  rejoices  in  increas- 
ing financial  prosperity.  The  consideration  of  paper 
money  does  not  belong  to  our  subject.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  if  results  so  calamitous  arise  from  a  sudden 
increase  of  specie  in  circulation — the  precious  metals 
always  having  a  certain  value  in  themselves — conse- 
quences far  more  disastrous  must  follow  the  expansion  of 
the  circulating  medium  by  the  introduction  of  paper,  in 
itself  worthless. 

Many  have  asked,  what  is  the  significance  of  a  period 
of  financial  depression?  Does  it  indicate  a  shrinkage  in 
national  wealth?  Some  would  have  us  believe  that  hard 
times  always  arise  from  an  insufficient  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium,  and  as  a  general  cure-all  for  such  ills 
would  have  the  government  issue  '"promises  to  pay"  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  In  point  of  fact,  the  so-called  scar- 
city of  money  results  from  either  of  two  conditions — 
over-trade  or  under-trade.  The  former  indicates  that  a 
nation's  money  is  all  employed  in  making  exchanges. 
This  is  an  evidence  of  business  activity  and  consequently 
of  prosperity.  Money  circulates  rapidly,  great  under- 
takings are  pushed  ahead  and  the  country  rejoices  in  a 
general  measure  of  happiness.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, all  is  changed.  The  wheels  of  commerce  are 
clogged.  Money,  instead  of  passing  from  hand  to  hand 
in  making  exchanges — its  normal  state — is  lying  idle. 
This  is  properly   financial    depression,  and   results,  not 
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from  a  lack  of  the  circulating  medium,  but  from  its  in- 
activity. In  either  of  these  cases  it  is  generally  true  that 
the  amount  of  specie  actually  in  circulation  has  little  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

If.  now,  gold  and  silver  are  everywhere  used  as  repre- 
sentatives of  value,  does  the  sum  total  in  circulation  in- 
dicate in  any  way  the  amount  of  a  people's  wealth?  By 
no  means,  no  more  than  a  yard  stick  indicates  the  value 
of  the  cloth  it  measures,  or  the  surveyor's  chain  the  value 
of  the  held  it  helps  lay  oft".  The  wealth  of  a  country  at 
any  one  time  in  process  of  exchange  is  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  amount.  The  currency  actually 
transferred  in  making  these  exchanges  is  still  less.  In 
these  days,  when  business  transactions  are  carried  on  so 
largely  by  checks,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange,  far  less 
money  is  needed  in  proportion  to  the  values  involved  than 
ever  before. 

Gold  and  silver,  then,  are  commodities,  possessing 
value  for  man  especially  from  their  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  as  mediums  of  exchange.  They 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  national  wealth.  The 
real  source  of  the  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
any  people  lies,  not  in  mines  or  hidden  hoards  of  specie, 
but  in  its  capacity  to  produce  constantly  more  than  it 
consumes. 

THOMAS  CABLYLE. 

The  death  of  Thomas  Carlyle  follows  close  upon  that  of 
George  Eliot.  George  Eliot  will  be  missed  wherever  the  mod- 
ern epic  art  is  admired  or  practised  :  but  the  great  champion 
of  earnestness  and  censor  of  cant  and  hypocrisy  will  be  missed 
more  in  the  world's  life  and  thought  than  the  author  of  Adam 
Bede  and  of  Romola.  He  was  a  genius  of  a  higher  as  well  as 
a  different  order  ;  the  Cato  of  his  age,  cynical  and  heroic,  and 
yet  unlike  the  Roman  Stoic  in  the  liery  and  intense  vigor  of 
his  mind.  He  was  the  literary  autocrat  of  his  time,  a  towering 
and  majestic  mind,  thrown  by  the  sparing  hand  of  nature  upon 
English  thought  to  censure  the  pride  and  shams  of  a  people 
that  worshipped  the  acquisition  of  material  wealth  with  one 
half  of  mankind  in  poverty,  acting  a  tragedy.  His  intellectual 
mission  was  to  revolutionize  literature  and  criticism  by  show- 
ing the  merits  and  earnestness  of  the  past,  as  qualities  to  be 
sought  and  marked  before  indulging  a  sneer. 

Born  in  1795  at  Ecelefechan.  Scotland,  he  lived  to  see  two 
generations  laid  in  their  graves.  His  early  life  was  one  of  great 
intellectual  activity.  When  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age.  he  entered  Edinburgh  University  with  the  view  of  pre- 
paring for  the  Church.  He  studied  with  great  avidity,  mathe- 
matics being  a  favorite  study,  and  managed  in  the  course  to  do 
a  fabulous  amount  of  reading.  About  the  middle  of  his  course 
he  determined  to  renounce  the  ministry  and  to  embrace  litera- 
ture as  a  profession.  His  works  are  literary,  political  and  his- 
torical. His  purely  literary  publications  are  his  essays  and 
reviews  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  English  periodicals 
and  including  such  as  the  translation  of  'Wilhelm  Meister,  Essays 
oft  Goethe,  the  Life  of  Schiller,  of  Richter  ;  and  to  these  must 
be  added  his  Specimens  of  German  Romance,  Heroes  ana"  Hero- 
worship,  Life  of  Sterling,  and  Sartor  Resartus.  His  political 
works  are  Past  and  Present,  Chartism,  Latter-day  Pamphlets 
and  an  essay  entitled  Shooting  Niagara.  His  historical  writ- 
ings are  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

His  best  literary  work  is  his  Heroes  anil  Hero-worship.  This 
reflects  a  strong  and  original  intellectual  nature  that  looks  at 
history  and  thought  from  the  moral  side,  but  its  characteristic 
fault  is  an  extravagant  Hero-theism.     Past  and  Present  is  his 


best  political  work.     It  reflects  the  sorrowful  interest  which  its 
author  took  in  the  social  movements  of  the  age.     This,  with 
the  work  on  Chartism,  was  a  savage  attack  upon  the  policy  and 
manners  of  the  English  aristocracy,  or  Eiunkeyism  as  he  chose 
to  call  it.     Both  books  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  bitterest 
mockery  and  maddest  contempt  of  the  temporizing  expedients 
employed  to  defeat  the  cause  of  the  working  poor.     But  Car- 
lyle is  no  Socialist.  Whilst  with  one  hand  he  lashed  the  "Game- 
preservers"  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  with  the  other,  in  a  tone 
of  riotous  anger,  he  would  lavish  his  blows  upon  Socialism  and 
democracy  with  the  fierceness  of  a  conquering  savage,     i  he 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver   Cromwell,   is  regarded  by  all 
critics  as  his  best  production,  and  is  without  doubt  the  best  of 
his  historical  works,  particularly  in  respect  to  its  motive,  its 
method,  and  its  result.     It  is  a  defense  of  Cromwell  from  the 
reproach  of  Toryism,  and  has  placed  the  great  Protector  in  the 
Pantheon  of  English  history,   aud  in  the  roll  of  the  world's 
greatest  men.     Most  readers  will  not  find  it  as  interesting  mat- 
ter as  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  has  been 
aptly  called  a  "prose  epic,''  but  the  profound  student  can  make 
it  a  text-book  of  the  principles  that  govern  the  proper  iusight 
into  historical  characters ;   and  of  the  methods  of  using  and 
interpreting  facts.     Nothing  can  equal  or  surpass  the  way  in 
which  apparently  worthless  facts  are  made  to  represent  and 
vindicate  a  character.     It  is  a.  new  method  of  reading   facts. 
His  muse  does  not  sit  upon  Mount  Parnassus  uttering  oracles 
upon  the  dignity  of  history,  and  writing  in  a  stilted  and  florid 
style  upon  the  stock  subjects  of  character  and  action  ;  but  con- 
descends to  search  every  nook  aud  corner  for  facts  that  will 
illustrate  the  realities  of  a  man,  whether  he  is  a  hero  ora  hypo- 
crite.    The  author  sits  in  condemnation  of  Cromwell's  histori- 
ans, like  an  oracle,  will  listen  to  no  appeal,  and  condescends 
only  to  sneer ;   making  the  work  the  most  sardonic  piece  of 
history  ever  written.     Its  faults  we  have  not  space  to  mention, 
but  must  refer  our  readers  to  remarks  upon  it  by  Whipple. 
The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  last  written  of  his  publica- 
tions.    He  spent  fifteen  years  in  its  compilation.     His  descrip- 
tions of  battles  are  vivid  and  stormy  ;  but  the-attractiveness  of 
the  book  is  marred  by  his  shaggy  German  idiom.     We  have 
reserved  for  ihe  last  mention  his   Sartor  Resartus,  or  "The 
Tailor  done  over."     This  is  a  strange  and  chaotic  production. 
It  purports  to  be  a  translation  from  the  travels  and  specula- 
tions of  one  Herr  Teufelsdroch ;    but  is  in  reality  the  opinions 
and  speculations,  "the  fever-paroxysms  of  doubt"  of  Carlyle 
himself.     No  one  will  read  it  without  admiring  it.  nor  without 
misunderstanding  it.     It  extorts  praise,  but  not  because  of  its 
completeness.     It  captivates  the  imagination,  but  not  because 
it  is  a  connected  narrative.     On  the  contrary  it  is  fragmentary 
and  will  be. found  to  reflect  all  the  flexibility  of  Carlyle's  gen- 
ius.    It  will  not  be  admired  for  its  unity  of  purpose,  but  for 
its  multitudinous  thoughts,  its  dark,  wild,  weird,  and  stormy 
imagery.     Portions  of  it  are  elegant  English,   but  the  greater 
portions  of  it  a  singularly  harsh  and  obtrusive  German  idiom  ; 
at  times  the  author  is  as  powerful  as  Shakespeare  in  the  delin- 
eation of  beauty  ;  at  others  a  stormy  mind  lashes  his  imagina- 
tion  into  fury,   and  colors  all  its   creations   with   a  ghastly 
sublimity,  or  with  a  mysterious  awe  that  overwhelms  the  soul. 
The  work  is  so  rilled  with  stormy  thought,  with  greatness  and 
grandeur,  with  mockery,  satire,  pathos,  and  humor  that  a  sym- 
pathetic reader  cannot  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  feeling 
of  lassitude.     It  has  many  faults,  but  few  works  will  leave  such 
an  impression  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Universe,  of  duty,  of  life 
and  of  death.     Its  tone  and  method  will  sober  every  spirit  that 
inclines  to  sneer  at  existence  as  a  matter  of  little  concern.     It 
is  a  work  of  fiction,  a  philosophical  romance,  the  creed  of  its 
author  in  the  form  of  the  philosophy  of  clothes.     It  makes  all 
institutions,  forms,  symbols,  beliefs,  but  the  garments  of  soci- 
ety, beneath  which  "shows  of  things"  we  must  look  to  find 
their    essence.       Beneath    the    covering    of    existence    there 
is"an  unknown  and  mysterious  reality,  which  men  must  learn 
and  see,  or  loose  the  meaning  of  life.     The  author  approaches 
every  problem  of  philosophy  as  a  mystic.     The  book  abounds 
with  German  Transcendentalism,  notwithstanding  the  writer 
looked  upon  that  philosophy  as  "moonshine."     We  cannot  sum 
the  characteristics  of  the  work  better  than  to  say  that  it  is  the 
Kantian  philosophy  of  the  Nomenon  and  Phenomenon  turned 
into  epic  prose,  and  like  the  same  philosophy  it  is  an  apotheo- 
sis of  the  moral  law.     To  this  book  Carlyle's  readers  must  go 
for  his  philosophy  and  religion  ;   and  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
the  work  is  least  satisfactory.     Its  method  is  so  eclectic  as  to 
attract  few  followers. 

His  style  can  be  described  only  by  an  abuse  of  language.  It 
was  like  his  mind.  Titanic  and  rough.  He  cared  as  little  for  the 
proprieties  of  rhetoric  as  a  statue  for  the  principles  of  art.  He 
was  as  impervious  to  ridicule  on  this  point  as  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros  to  the  arrows  of  the  Lilliputians  and  answered  every 
objection  or  entreaty  with  the  gaze  of  the  Sphinx,  It  was  the 
business  of  his  life  to  despise  all  forms  and  rules,  and  hence  he 
sought  only  to  get  a  thought  and  to  express  it  in  whatever  way 
it  would  shape  itself  into  language.      We  cannot  admire  his 
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English  ;  if  indued  it  can  be  culled  English  ;  but  we  are  capti- 
vated by  the  glowing  thoughts  that  come  from  the  crucible  of 
an  excited  and  heated  mind.  His  expression  is  a  "'picturesque, 
shaggy  diction,"  the  phlegmatic,  tortuous,  idiom  of  Germany, 
and  yet  is  combined  with  that  wild,  stormy  and  Byronic  spirit 
so  olten  found  in  the  grim  spirit  of  an  Englishman. 

He  inherited  the  poetic  mysticism  of  Plato,  the  picturesque 
and  Titanic  imagination  of  Kichter,  the  coldness  of  Goethe,  the 
majestic  sublimity  of  Milton,  the  savage  and  sardonic  mockery 
of  Jonathan  Swift;  and  yet  with  the  great  qualities  of  ::11  of 
these  he  equalled  none  of  them  in  the  totality  of  his  being. 
He  is  impatient  of  the  calmness  that  gives  dignity  ;  he  shuns 
philosophic  precision  and  colors  all  his  thoughts  with  poetic 
imagery.  He  sees  everything  through  his  imagination.  He 
lias  an  abiding  contempt  for  what  he  calls  ""  Log  e-ehoppers," 
and  persists  in  clothing  the  gravest  facts  of  Science  and  Phi- 
losophy with  tremendous  r.etoric.  If  he  must  speak  of  the 
historians  ot  Cromwell,  he  calls  them  "Dryasdust;"  if  of  the 
English  nobility,  he  calls  them  "Game-preservers  ;"  if  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  calls  it  the  "Worship  of  Sorrow  ;"  if  of  Materialism, 
lie  charges  it  with  making  the  Universe  a  "domestic  cookery- 
book  ;"  if  of  the  Utilitarians,  he  calls  them  "'Motive  grinders  ;" 
if  asked  to  define  the  soul,  he  draws  a  hyphen  and  defines  us 
as  "light-sparkles  floating  in  the  ether  of  Deity."  We  should 
like  to  have  seen  a  logic  written  by  Carlyle.  The  truth  is,  he 
was  incapable  of  Metaphysical  speech.  He  saw  everything 
through  figures.  He  lashes  his  mind  into  fury  and  lets  it  loose 
upon  its  subject  until  his  thoughts  sparkle  like  scintillations 
from  burning  steel,  or  flash  and  gleam  like  sheet-lightning 
from  a  dark  cloud.  He  kindles  a  fire  in  his  soul  to  stimulate 
his  energies  and  then  grasps  an  idea  and  hurls  it  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. His  mind  sustains  itself  under  so  intense  and  devour- 
ing an  excitement  as  to  full}'  realize  Zeno's  definition  of  the 
soul.  The  great  Stoic  called  the  soul  a  tire.  We  have  an  illus- 
tration of  this  strong  style.  It  is  his  description  of  the  death 
of  Mirabeau. 

"The  silence  of  a  whole  People,  the  wakeful  toil  of  Cabaiiis, 
Friend  and  Physician,  skills  not ;  on  Saturday,  the  second  day 
of  April,  Mirabeau  feels  that  the  last  of  the  Days  has  risen  for 
him  ;  that  on  this  day,  he  has  to  depart  and  be  no  more.  His 
death  is  Titanic,  as  his  life  has  been.  Lit  up,  for  the  last  time, 
in  the  glare  of  coming  dissolution,  the  mind  of  the  man  is  all 
glowing  and  burning.  Utters  itself  in  ravings,  such  as  men 
long  remember.  He  longs  to  live,  yet  acquiesces  in  death,  and 
argues  not  with  the  inexorable.  His  speech  is  wild  and  won- 
drous ;  unearthly  Phantasms  dancing  now  their  torch-dance 
round  his  soul ;  the  soul  itself  looking  out,  fire-radiant,  mo- 
tionles,  girt  together  for  that  great  hour!  At  times  comes  a 
b^am  of  light  from  him  on  the  world  he  is  quitting.  "I  carry  in 
my  heart  the  death-dirge  of  the  French  Monarchy  ;  the  dead  re- 
mains of  it  will  now  be  the  spoil  of  the  factious.'  Or  again 
when  he  heard  the  cannon  fire,  what  is  characteristic  too  : 
"Have  we  the  Achilles'  funeral  alrea  ly?'  So  likewise,  while 
some  one  is  supporting  him  ;  'Yes,  support  that  head  ;  would 
I  could  bequeath  it -thee!'  For  the  man  dies  as  he  has  lived; 
self  conscious,  conscious  of  a  world  looking  on.  He  gazes 
forth  on  the  young  Spring,  which  for  him  will  never  be  Sum- 
mer. The  Sun  has  risen.  Death  has  mastered  the  out- works  ; 
power  of  speech  is  gone  ;  the  citadel  of  the  heart  still  holding 
out ;  the  moribund  giant,  passionately,  by  sign,  demands 
paper  and  pen  ;  writes  his  passionate  demand  for  opium,  to 
end  these  agonies.  The  sorrowful  Doctor  shakes  his  head. 
Dormir  "To  sleep,'  writes  the  other,  pointing  at  it!  So  dies  a 
gigantic  Heathen  and  Tjtau  ;  stumbling  blindly,  undismayed, 
down  to  his  rest. " 

Mythology,  history,  poetry,  science,  philosophy,  theology 
are  scattered  over  his  pages,  not  altogether  in  confusion,  but 
giving  a  peculiar  effect.  To  understand  his  historical  alln  ions, 
one  must  have  read  history  little  less  extensively  than  Buckle  ; 
to  appreciate  his  powerful  use  of  myth-ideas,  one  must  be  read 
in  mythology  from  the  legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  to  the 
fables  of  English  witches  riding  a  broom-stick.  Personifica- 
tion, obscure  references,  oddities,  unique  language,  make 
many  of  his  pages  a  system  of  hieroglyphs,  as  unintelligible  to 
all  ordinary  men  as  an  Etruscan  inscription.  But  he  is  not  al- 
ways so.  Few  writers  can  be  so  clear  as  he,  when  he  chooses 
to  be  clear,  and  no  writer  is  so  successful  in  concealing  his  real 
views,  when  a  logical  statement  might  either  give  offence,  or 
weaken  influence.  He  was  greatly  in  earnest  and  seldom  re- 
laxed austere  manner  to  jest,  unless  by  a  riotous  humor.  A 
sombre  and  melancholy  nature,  he  could  not  brook  levity  and 
wit  of  unthinking  men.  but  wrote  that  every  word  might  smite 
as  with  the  hammer  of  Thor. 

His  influence  as  a  writer  was  critical  and  literary,  and  philo- 
sophical. As  a  critical  aud  literary  writer  his  influence  has 
been  to  open  to  the  English  mind  the  field  of  human  literature. 
His  method  of  criticism  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
celebrated  Francis  Jeffrey.  Jeffrey  had  not  the  sensibility  to 
discover  earnestness,  but  criticised  like  pedant  steeped  in  the 
rules  of  grammar,  and  defended  like  an  advocate.     The  sage  of 


Chelsea  could  be  severe,  but  did  not  judge  by  a  set  of  pre- 
scribed rules  ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  recognize  an  earnest  and 
heroic  spirit.  Yet  with  all  this  many  of  his  latter  days  were 
marred  by  a  sullen  and  cynical  mood.  He  became  wearied  of 
the  world  and  lost  the  balance  of  judgment  that  separated  him 
from  the  school  of  Jeffrey  and  launched  his  heavy  blows  upon 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

He  wrote  no  philosophy,  but  his  earnestness  and  strength  of 
conviction  and  assertion  upon  great  questions,  as  mind,  duty, 
the  speculative  mysteries  of  life,  enabled  him  to  browbeat  the 
pride  of  Science,  the  champions  of  Materialism,  Utilitarianism 
and  kindred  beliefs.     His  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  ability  to 
discern  truth  in  apparently  opposing  systems  have  taught  his 
age  the  virtues  of  candor  and  charity  where  mysteries  are  for- 
ever impenetrable  to  the  mind.     He  stands  in  an  attitude  of 
awe  and  reverence  before  the  Universe  ;   he  makes  Immensity 
a  temple,  where  the  coldest  spirits  must  worship   if  not  in 
words,  in  silence.     But  his  influence  has  not  been  all  for  the 
good.     He  never  stops  to  write  a  calm  and  dispassionate  phi- 
losophy ;  hence  he  must  be  read  with  the  power  of  self-control. 
He  was  the  English  Goethe.     He  regarded  the  great  German 
"with  the  veneration  of  a  worshipper  and  with  the  gratitude 
of  a  child.,'     Goethe's  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking,  Goethe's 
literary  taste,  he  praised  to  the  English,  and  spoke  of  him  as 
the  man  to  guide  the  world  from  its  darkness,  its  superstitions, 
and  its  woe.     But  the  world  has  learned  that  Goethe  is  not  an 
evangel.     His  pagan,  classic  spirit  was  molded  in  the  life  and 
literature  that  built  the  Parthenon,  and  could  shape  itself  only 
in  the  cold  and  statuesque  models  of  Greece.     Goethe's  relig- 
ious system  was  an  iceberg  and  froze  the  higher  aspirations  of 
human  nature  into  the  calm  of  Art. — ""reducing  the  Universe 
to  a  heap  of  material  for  the  idea  of  Beauty  to  work  on."     Car- 
lyle imitated  his  spirit  and  was  the  disciple  of  his  hero's  philos- 
ophy.     By  it   Carlyle's  religion  became  a  supro-sublimated 
mysticism,  a  futile  effort  to  combine  the  heterogeneous,  ele- 
ments of  all  systems.     He  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Pantheism 
and  Rationalism,  and  the  defender  of  Puritanism.     We  close  our 
article  with  a  quotation  from  Sterling,  who  has  criticised  the  char- 
acter of  Teufelsdi'och.  the  hero  of  Sartor  Resartus;  and  in  doing 
so  has  given  us  the  best  published  estimate  of  Carlyle  himself. 
"Teufelsdroch  does  not  belong  to  the  herd  of  sensual  and 
thoughtless  men  ;  because  he  perceives  in  all  existence  a  unity 
of  power  ;  because  lie  believes  that  this  is  a  real  power  external 
to  him  and  dominant  to  a  certain  extent  over  him,  and  does 
not  think  that  he  is  himself  a  shadow  in  a  world  of  shadows. 
He  has  a  deep  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true  ; 
and  a  faith  in  their  final  victory.     At  the  same  time,  how  evi- 
dent is  the    strong   inward   unrest,    the    Titanic  heaving  of 
mountain  on  mountain  ;  the  storm-like  rushing  over  land  and 
sea  in  search  of  peace.     He  writhes  and  roars  under  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  difference  in  himself  between  the  possible 
and  the  actual,  the  hoped-for  and  the  existent.     He  feels  that 
duty  is  the  highest  law  of  his  own  being  ;  and  knowing  how  it 
bids  the  waves  be  stilled  into  an  icy  fixedness  and  grandeur, 
he  trusts  (but  with  a  boundless  inward  misgiving)  that  there  is 
a  principle  of  order  which  will  reduce  all  confusion  to  shape 
and  clearness.     But  wanting  peace  himself,  his  tierce  dissatis- 
faction fixes  on  all  that  is  weak,  corrupt  and  imperfect  around 
hiji ;  and  instead  of  a  calm  and  steady  co-operation  with  all 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  apply  the  highest  ideas  as  reme- 
dies for  the  worst  evils,  he  holds  himself  aloof  in  savage  isola- 
tion.       *        *        *        Wanting  the  calm  and  cheerful  reliance 
which  would  be  the  spring  of  active  exertion,  he  flatters  his 
own  distemper  by  persuading  himself  that  his  own  age  and 
generation  are  peculiarly  feeble  and  decayed  ;  and  would  even 
perhaps  be  willing  to  exchange  the  restless  immortality  of  our 
self-consciousness  and  the  promise  of  its  long  throe-pangs, 
for  the  unawakened,   undoubting  simplicity  of    the   world's 
childhood ;    of  the  times  in  which  there  was  all  the  evil  and 
horror  of  our  day,  only  with  the  difference  that  conscience  had 
not  risen  to  try  and  'condemn  it.        *        *        *        *        And 
the  root  of  the  matter  seems  to  me  to  be,  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  great  body  of  those  who  are  now  endeavoring  to  guide 
and  help  onward  their  fellow-men.     And  in  what  is  this  alien- 
ation grounded?     It  is,  as  I  believe,  simply  the  difference  on 
that  point,  viz..  the  clear,  deep,  habitual  recognition  of  a  one 
Living  Personal  God,  essentially,  good,  wise,  true,  and  holy, 
the  Author  of  all  that  exists  ;  and  a  re-union  with  whom  is  the 
only  end  of  all  rational  beings.        *        *        *        *        What 
we  find  everywhere,  with  an  abundant  use  of  the  name  of  God. 
is  the  conception  of  a  formless  Infinite  whether  in  time  or 
space  ;  of  a  high  inscrutable  Necessity,  which  it  is  the  chiel 
virtue  and  wisdom  to  submit  to.  and  which  is  the  impersonal 
base  of  all  existence,—  show-n  itself  in  the  laws  of  every  separate 
being's  nature  ;  and  for  man  in  the  shape  of  duty." 

These  are  the  ideas  which  make  Carlyle  dangerous  reading 
to  every  young  man  that  has  not  a  strong  mental  self-control 
and  independence  of  judgment.  His  philosophical  influence 
in  this  respect  has,  to  some  extent,  inculcated  a  form  of  Pan- 
theism, and  opposed  itself  to  the  trend  of  history,  a  belief  in  a 
Personal  Providence. 
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PUBLS3ESS  NOriCS. 

In  accordance  with  the  notice  in  the  last  Review  we  have 
dropped  from  our  subscription  list  such  of  the  old  subscribers 
to  the  Review  as  have  not  signified  their  wish  to  continue  their 
subscriptions  under  the  new  management.  We  desire  the  sup- 
port of  all  friends  of  the  University,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
place  their  names  upon  our  books . 

At  a  recent  meeting,  held  in  the  Club  Room  of  the 
Sherman  House,  Chicago,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  en- 
larging the  Endowment  of  the  University,  directed  the 
Executive  Committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  pushing  that 
work  and  present  it  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
be  held  March  ist  The  Committee  have  a  plan  ready 
to  present,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Board  will  arrange 
for  carrying  it  out  with  energy  and  perseverance.  It  con- 
templates large  additions  to  the  Endowment  Fund  proper, 
and  to  the  Building,  Scholarship  and  Library  Funds. 
These  prosperous  times  have  placed  the  business  men  of 
the  North-west  in  a  position  to  do  with  ease  the  work 
needed,  and  erect  a  worthy  monument  to  the  broad  liberal- 
ity and  wise  foresight  of  this  great  and  rapidly  develop- 
ing region. 


ENDYMION. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  Benjamin  Disraeli,  now 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  was  brought  prominently  before  the 
British  public  by  his  first  novel,  "Vivian  Grey,"  and  from 
that  day  to  this  he  has  managed  to  keep  himself  promi- 
nently before  a  constantly  enlarging  world.  Utterly  un- 
scrupulous in  every  way,  the  prince  of  charlatans,  he  has 
pushed  his  way  into  the  highest  positions  a  man  could 
occupy  in  this  age,  and  in  those  places,  for  a  portion  of 
the  time,  he  has  practically  exercised  imperial  power  over 
nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe.  Like  his  great  rival,  Gladstone,  he  has  evinced 
a  remarkable  literary  activity  during  all  these  years  of 
bearing  the  burdens  of  state.  Besides  his  more  solid 
works,  such  as  his  "Vindication  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution," his  "Letters  of  Runnymede,"  his  "Life  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,"  he  has  produced,  at  intervals  of  al- 
most twenty  years,  his  better  known  works, "Vivian  Grey." 
"Tancred,"  "Lothair"  and  "Endymion."  These  literary 
productions  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  have,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gladstone,  had  much  to  do  with  the  advancement  and 
success  of  their  autho.r.  The  writings  of  both  these  men 
have  had  a  purpose, — those  of  Gladstone,  dealing  with 
the  great  literary,  social,  political,  moral  and  religious 
questions  of  the  age  and  aiming  to  advance  the  interests 
of  humanity;  those  of  Beaconsfield,  dealing  chiefly  with 
'lighter  themes  and  largely  by  clap-trap  methods,  always 
aiming  solely  to  advance  the  interests  of — Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

The  novels  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  are  of  a  peculiar  po- 


litico-satirical type,  and  have  been  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive agencies  in  punishing  his  enemies,  as  well  as  in  serving 
his  friends,  i.  e.',  himself.  His  characters  have  been 
drawn  from  the  men  of  his  day,  and  the  disguise  of  his 
fiction  has  often  been  exceedingly  thin.  Those  who  rec- 
ollect when  "Lothair"  was  issued,  will  remember  how 
quickly  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  was  brought  to  the 
front,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  character  of  the  "Pro- 
fessor," in  that  novel,  who  was  described  as  one  of  the 
"parasites  of  society,"  living  upon  the  body  social  as 
parasites  live  upon  the  plant  or  the  animal  bod}'  ;  and  how 
soon  the  milk-sop,  Lothair,  was  recognized  as  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  the  richest  of  young  British  noblemen,  who 
went  over  to  the  Romish  Church  some  years  since.  The 
interest  of  these  novels  of  Disraeli  is  to  be  found  not  in 
any  artistic  construction,  not  in  any  purpose  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  not  in  polish  or  perspicuity  or  consecutiveness 
of  style  or  breadth  of  thought,  but  in  the  personal  am- 
bitions, jealousies,  hates  and  flings  of  Disraeli,  and  in  the 
great  showman's  views  of  English  life  especially  as  he 
himself  has  seen  it  among  the  Tory  aristocracy.  Of  his 
real  purpose — to  advance  himself — he  has  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight. 

We  find  "Endymion"  like  all  the  rest  of  these  novels 
in  its  purpose  and  want  of  purpose,  in  its  views  of  En- 
glish society  and  politics,  in  its  treatment  of  the  promi- 
nent characters  of  the  times  ;  but  peculiar  in  reaching  the 
last  and  highest  pitch  of  egotism  by  making  Endymion, 
who  is  Disraeli  himself,  the  hero  of  the  work  and  the 
centre  of  British  life  and  politics.  From  the  artist's 
point  of  view,  we  ma}'  quote  with  commendation  James 
Russel  Lowell's  criticism  of  "Tancred,"  declaring  the 
work  to  be  "as  dumb  as  the  poor  choked  hunchback  in 
the  'Arabian  Nights'  when  we  ask  what  his  business  is," 
and  ma}'  apply  it  with  equal  force  to  "Endvmion  ;"  but 
from  the  politician's  point  of  view,  the  supreme  purpose 
is  everywhere  conspicuous.  Although  the  author  is  no 
delineator  of  character  like  Shakespeare,  no  master  of 
carricature  like  Dickens,  and  no  magic  builder likeMilton, 
this  personal  element  will  lead  vast  numbers  of  English- 
men to  read  his  book,  in  spite  of  the  long  drawn  plati- 
tudes and  its  too  evident  and  unjustifiable  exaggerations. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  read  "En- 
dvmion "  intelligently,  we  clip  from  "The  Literary  News" 
the  following  : 

Corrected  Key  to  "Endymion." 

Endymion  Ferrars. — Benjamin  Disraeli.  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Myra  Ferrars  (his  sister). — Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French. 

Prince  Florestan. — Traits  of  Louis  Napoleon  framed  in  an 
outline  of  the  career  of  Alfonso  of  Spain. 

Queen  Agrippina. — In  the  main.  Queen  Hortense.  mother  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  name  covering  an  allusion  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella II. 

Zenobia. — A  composite  of  Lady  Jersey  and  Lady  Holland. 

Baron  Sergius. — Baron  Brunow,  who  effected  the  famous 
Quadruple  Alliance  of  1810. 

Nigel  Penruddock. — Cardinal  Manning,  with  the  traits  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman. 

Job  Thornberry. — Richard  Cobden. 

Sidney  Wilton. — Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea. 

Lord  Roehamplon. — Lord  Palmerston. 

Lady  Rnrhumpton. — Lady  Palmerston. 
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Lord  Montfort. — The  Earl  of  Dudley,  Lord  Egliuton  and 
Lord  Melbourne  in  one.  ^__ 

Mr.  Newohatel. — Baron  Lionel  Rothschild. 

Adrlana. — Lady  Roseberry,  with  suggestions  of  Lady  Bnr- 
dett-Coutts  and  Miss  Alice  Rothschild. 

Mr.  Bertie  Tremaine. — Moncktou  Milnes,  Lord  Houghton. 

Mr.  St.  Barbe.—Vf.  M.  Thackeray. 

Mr.  Gushy. — Charles  Dickens. 

Vigo,  the  Tailor. — Poole,  the  tailor,  with  suggestions  of  Hud- 
sou,  the  railway  king. 

Count  Ferrol. — Prince  Bismark. 

Dr.  Comely. — Bishop  Wilbert'oree  ("Soapy  Sam"). 

"There  is  one  character  in  •Endymion'  which  none  of  the 
guessers  seem  to  have  identified, "  says  Edmund  Yates  in  the 
London  Worltl,  "and  yet  perhaps  it  is  the  most  obvious  of  them 
al  .  I  refer  to  Lady  Montfort,  who  lie^s  Endymion  all  through 
his  career.  She  is  intended  for  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  who  intro- 
duced Disraeli  to  Lord  Melbourne  after  his  failure  to  get  into 
parliament  for  High  Wycombe.  She  did  this  expressly  in  order 
that  he  might  have  another  chance.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
that  Lord  Melbourne  said  to  Disraeli,  'Tell  me  what  you  want 
to  be,'  to  which  the  ingenious  youth  answered.  '  I  want  to 
be  Prime  Minister.'  In  the  interval  he  made  his  first  great 
friend,  Lord  Melbourne's  wife;  and  by  a  further  ludicrous  twist 
of  characters  and  events  Eudymiou  (Disraeli  himself)  after- 
ward marries  the  lady.  Certainly  he  has  good  reasons  for  in- 
sisting that  woman  has  the  power  to  make  a  man's  success  in 
life;  for  without  Lady  Blessington,  Mrs.  Norton  and  Mrs. 
Wyndham  Lewes,  he  might  have  been  perched  on  a  three-leg- 
ged stool  in  the  old  Jewery  to-day. " 

THE  LITERARY  REVOLUTION. 

The  new  movement  which  bears  this  title  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  this  age.  The  greed  of  the  publishers  has,  for 
these  many  years,  kept  the  price  of  books  above  the  reach 
of  the  poorer  classes  and  made  them  a  luxury  even  to  well 
to  do  people.  As  a  natural  result  the  reading  of  the 
lower  classes  has  largely  been  confined  to  the  dime  novel, 
the  sensational  newspaper  and  the  cheap,  yellow-covered 
literature  generally.  They  could  afford  nothing  better. 
This  reading  has  familarized  them  with  sensation,  vice 
and  crime,  and  so  prepared  them  to  reproduce  these  in  all 
forms  of  deeds  of  violence.  We  therefore  hail  with  de- 
light this  new  enterprise  which  proposes  to  put  the  best 
literature  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  at  lower  rates  than 
they  have  heretofore  paid  for  the  worst.  Evidently  there 
must  first  come  a  struggle  to  elevate  the  popular  taste, 
but  in  this  all  good  and  patriotic  people  should  help  on, 
and  we  may  hope  for  the  best  results  in  improved  popu- 
lar intelligence  and  morals.  It  seems  like  the  coming  of 
the  millennium  of  printing,  when  we  are  offered  for  $2.00 
Greene's  four  volume  History  of  the  English  People, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay  for  it,  to  the  American 
publishers  $12.03,  or  to  the  British  publishers  $20.00. 
We  commend    the    Literary   Revolution   to  all   lovers  of 

good  literature  and  friends  of  public  intelligence  and  virtue. 
^  .  » 

THE  ERA  OF  GAMBLING. 

It  was  thought  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  by  some 
peculiarly  thoughtless  persons,  that  the  lesson  taught  the 
American  people  by  the  great  financial  crisis  then  upon  us 
would  be  a  permanent  one.  The  present  state  of  specula- 
tion in  this  country  shows  how  far  astray  from  the  truth 
this  conclusion  was.  The  Clearing  House  reports  of  the 
great  commercial  centre  show  that  probably  never  in  our 


history  has  the  rage  for  speculation  been  so  great  as  dur* 
ing  the  past  year.  The  spirit  of  gambling  and  robbery 
intrenched  behind  great  corporations  threatens  with  ruin 
the  business  of  the  country.  The  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand no  longer  fix  prices,  the  principles  of  legitimate  trade 
no  longer  control  commercial  transactions,  honest  indus- 
try is  no  longer  the  road  to  advancement  in  mercantile 
life.  Gigantic  railway,  telegraph  and  banking  combina- 
tions, for  purely  speculative  purposes,  make  national  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  entirely  subservient  to  the  base 
purposes  of  the  most  sordid  and  unprincipled  set  of  garrn 
biers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  great  question  be- 
fore the  national  legislators,  and  before  the  people  who 
elect  them,  should  be,  "How  can  this  state  of  things  be 
brought  to  an  end?"  It  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
will  occupy  much  of  the  thought  of  our  best  men  during 
the  next  five  years.  If  we  mistake  not  the  temper  of  the 
people,  they  are  very  strongly  inclined  to  do  what  self- 
preservation  requires  and  justice  demands,  by  taking  this 
whole  matter  in  hand  and  making  all  such  so-called  busi- 
ness a  crime  and  crushing  out  the  corporations  engaged 
in  it.  It  will  very  soon  become  an  open  issue  between 
the  existence  of  such  corporations  and  the  existence  of 
the  nation  itself. 


THE  INAUGURATION  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  inauguration  of  Gen- 
eral Garfield  are  to  be  of  an  imposing  character.  The 
people  are  looking  upon  the  occasion,  however,  chiefly 
as  furnishing  an  opportunity  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
President  they  have  selected,  and  whether  he  will  govern 
and  be  governed  by  correct  moral  and  political  principles, 
or  be  controlled  by  the  corrupt  "Ring"  in  the  United 
States  Senate  who  have,  for  the  last  few  years,  taken 
upon  themselves  to  manage  national  affairs  in  their  own 
personal  interest  and  that  of  their  immediate  following. 
It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  protest  of  the  in- 
telligence and  conscience  of  the  country  against  both 
Grant  and  Blaine,  as  representing  the  "Ring,"  gave  Gen- 
eral Garfield  his  nomination  and  election.  His  surren- 
der to  the  "Ring,"  which  has  rendered  itself  thoroughlv 
odious  to  all  right  thinking  people,  would  seal  the  politi- 
cal doom  of  the  President-elect,  in  the  estimation  of  vast 
numbers  of  men  who  wrought  and  voted  for  him.  We 
confidently  trust,  however,  that  he  will  not  fail  the  peo- 
ple in  this  greatest  hour  of  his  trial  and  opportunity.  His 
last  Sabbath  at  Mentor,  before  his  departure  for  Washing- 
ton, with  its  worship  in  the  little  home  church,  encourages 
us  in  this  trust.  We  hope  to  see-  him  take  the  course 
and  act  out  the  principles  of  a  sincere  Christian  man  in 
hisresponsible  position.  The  latest  despatches  announce, 
that  "Eli  Perkins"  has  "advised  General  Garfield  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  President  Hayes  and  walk  to  church 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  reaching  Washington,  and  also 
to  maintain  the  principles  of  tpmperance  in  the  White 
House."  This  is  good  advice,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
touches  only  the  surface  of  things.  What  the  best  people 
of  this  country  want  is,  that  he  will  illustrate  in  every  way. 
in  his  public  life  as  President  and  in  private  conduct  as 
well,  the  highest  type  of  Christian  man. 
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COLLEGE. 

Ad  Manes  ('iijiisdani  Trojani. 

Sera  Latina,  auctor  incertus. 

Puellas  quisquis  studet  aemulari 
Tan  turn  efficere  nititur  frustra  opus: 
Carmine  igitur  in  humiliore 
Canto  Trojanum, 

Qni  prius  matris  apronceo  slringo, 
Stultus,  erravit  ad  oecasum  solis 
Forte  pueros  intonsos  docere, 
Quoque  pnellas. 

Jam,  Melpomene,  praecipe  jam  carmen! 
Fertur  venisse  depotum  et,  Amore 
Ictus,  voluisse  sese  oscnlari 
Unam  sorore. 

Eheu!  nmtata  feminam  figura. 
Dulcis,  in  teiris  imitaris.  almae 
Films  Trojae,  patiens  voeari 
Virginia  soror. 

Frustra  pexerat  nitidos  capillos, 
Frnstra  mountachum  crisisaret  odorum, 
Et  induerat  tesselatum  suitum 
Feminae  gratum. 

Sed  pudor  vetat  virginem  decentem 
Mollibus  dare  preoibus  asseusum. 
Honestus  amor,  eheu,  saeva  fata! 
Niptus  in  hitdo. 


It  SflOZVS  ! 

Miss  Fair  has  left  us. 

The  club  eats  supper  at  six. 

Mr.  Dymond  has  returned  from  a  short  visit  home. 

The  new  Aletheian  '•banners"  are  prominent  attrac- 
tions to  the  boys. 

Mr.  Branson  will  have  Green's  History  of  the  English 
People  and  the  New  Revision  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained  after  publication  by  the 
American  Book  Exchange.     Save  your  orders  for  him. 

The  bell  is  now  rung  half  the  time  by  the  students. 
How  the  noble  Sophs  delight  to  ring  it !  Can't  we  take 
up  a  collection  and  buy  them  a  little  bell  for  a  cent,  so 
that  they  may  ring  it  all  the  time  and  enjoy  themselves? 

Fortunately  for%he  boarders  at  the  Dining  Hall  the 
young  ladies  in  the  building  have  lamps.  Were  it  not 
for  this  fact  they  would  eat  their  supper  in  darkness  at 
the  times  of  the  semi-occasional  failure  of  the  gasoline. 
The  advancing  season  now  hastens  to  their  relief. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Zeta  Epsilon  Literary  So- 
ciety, held  February  25th,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  :  Resolved  that  we.  the 
members  of  the  Zeta  Epsilon  Literary  Society,  tender 
our  sincere  thanks  to  Mrs.  Sabin  and  the  Misses  Skinner 
for  their  entertaining  and  highly  acceptable  services  at 
our  Second  Annual  Exhibition,  and  to  others  who  kindly 
assisted  in  our  Society  work. 

Ai.f.theian. — Feb.  26  the  Society  had  a  general  debate 
on  the  question  of  limiting  Chinese  immigration.  The 
Society  now  meets  at  the  Dining  Hall  in  the  ladies' recep- 


tion room,  where  additions  in  the  way  of  a  marble-top  ta- 
ble and  some  finely  upholstered  furniture  have  been  made. 
With  something  to  break  the  monotony  of  bare  walls  the 
room  would  be  quite  pleasant.  Even  as  it  is,  it  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  former  place  of  meeting. 

Athenean. — Program,  Feb.  5.  Essay  Criticism,  R. 
P.  Parker  ;  Oration,  R.  C.  Stanley  ;  Select  Reading,  W. 
W.Wirt ;  Impromptu,  A.  E.Jack  ;  Discussion,  Resolved 
that  State  Universities  should  be  encouraged.  Aff.,  H. 
T.  Peare,  T.  Jessup  ;  neg.,  A.D.  Wheeler,  G.  W.  White- 
head. "As  the  members  of  the  Society  look  around 
their  hall,  stripped  of  its  marble-top  table  and  finely 
upholstered  furniture,  they  mutteringly  murmur,  'we  still 
live.'" 

The  following  telegram  from  Prof.  Newcomb,  of  the 
National  Observatory  at  Washington,   will  explain  itself. 

National,  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C, 

February  15th,  4  A.  M. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Lake  Forest  University  Review: 

I  noticed  in  the  January  Review  received  yesterday  an  allu- 
sion to  the  northern  moon.  Have  swept  the  whole  northern 
sphere  with  13-iuch  object  glass,  but  don't  find  it.  Please  tele- 
graph me  at  once  the  right  ascension  and  declination.  The 
interests  of  science  demand  prompt  action. 

S.  NEWCOMB. 

Apples  are  luxuries  here,  and  most  of  the  bovs  accepted 
the  unexpected  invitation,  pasted  <  n  the  bulletin  board  a 
few  days  ago,  to  an  apple  feast  to  be  given  to  all  who 
would  go  to  room  42.  Of  course  the  boys  knew  the 
"invite"  was  unauthorized,  but  college  boys  don't  stand 
on  ceremony,  especially  when  apples  figure  prominently. 
They  went,  they  saw,  they  conquered  the  articles  of  the 
above  af>f>cll-ation.  It  i\p-J>ears  a  good  joke  to  the  boys. 
Our  advice  is  to  bring  apples  to  the  college  only  un- 
der the  cover  of  "night's  sable  mantle." 

The  societies  have  given  their  entertainments  and 
every  one  has  drawn  his  own  conclusions,  but  we  cannot 
let  the  occasion  pass  without  a  word  or  two  of  what  seems 
to  us  legitimate  criticism.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
tendency  to  diffuseness  displayed  in  both  of  the  exhibitions. 
A  wide  and  hackneyed  theme,  it  takes  a  genius  of  the 
first  order  to  make  really  interesting.  With  all  deference 
we  would  suggest,  leave  the  sublime  and  lofty  themes  for 
the  Juniors  ;  wide  views  of  life  and  soliloquies  on  man's 
existence  are  becoming  to  the  Seniors  ;  but  in  the  society 
exhibitions  give  us  simpler  themes  with  a  more  thorough 
treatment,  subjects  of  fresher  interest  more  keenly  han- 
dled. 

A  jolly  load  of  co-educational  Seniors,  Juniors,  etc. 
took  a  sleigh  ride  to  Waukegan  one  evening.  As  the 
ride  had  been  postponed  several  times  "on  account  of 
the  weather  and  other  unavoidable  circumstances,"  all 
the  participants  were  worked  up  to  the  right  point  for 
enjoying  it,  and  did  so  thoroughly.  A  week  later  a  load 
"for  boys  only"  took  the  same  trip,  but  from  the  accounts 
of  those  who  were  in  both,  the  ride  was  not  nearly  as  en- 
joyable as  the  former  one.  One  fellow  said  he  nearly 
froze  to  death.  In  fact  the  whole  affair  was  pretty  flat. 
Now  Rumor  has  it  that  the  girls  are  going  for  a  ride  all 
by  themselves.  The  mere  thought  of  such  a  proceeding 
takes  away  all  power  of  utterance.  One  can  only  gasp, 
"atrocious  !  shocking  !  !  barbarous  !  !  !" 

Zeta  Epsilon  Exhibition. — We  had  occasion  in  a 
recent  number  to  chronicle  the  entertainment  of  the  oldest 
society,  the  Athenean,  and  now,  again,  it  is  our  pleasant 
task  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Zeta 
Epsilon  Society,  which  was  given  on  Friday  evening, 
Feb.  iS.  The  present  term  seems  to  be  as  full  of  literary 
entertainments  as  the  previous  one  was  of  lectures. 

The  Greek  motto,  tastefully  lettered    in  evergreen  on 
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the  wall  above  the  platform,  was  well  suited  to  the  decora- 
tions left  from  the  holidays,  and  the  enlarged  platform 
made  it  evident  that  more  than  ordinary  pains  had  been 
taken.  The  modest  looking  programmes  gave  the  infor- 
mation that  it  was  the  "second  annual  exhibition"  of  the 
Society.  The  exercises  did  not  begin  promptly  at  the 
hour  stated  on  the  programme  ;  after  the  manner  of  main- 
distinguished  speakers,  the  participants  were  just  enough 
behind  hand  to  be  elegant.  President  Gregory  offered 
the  opening  prayer.  The  President  of  the  Society, 
F.  H.  Jewett,  then  gave  a  short  address.  The  speaker 
was  evidently  a  believerin  the  Horatian  doctrine  of  telling 
truth  in  a  humorous  manner.  A  half  serious,  half  humor- 
ous narration  of  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
Society  was  given.  It  was  unique,  and  served  to  "break 
the  ice"  in  a  most  delicious  manner. 

Miss  Pauline  Rommeis,  a  young  lady  from  the  city, 
rendered  a  vocal  solo  entitled,  "I  can  not  Sing  the  old 
Songs,"  by  Claribel.  A  stranger  to  the  audience,  she 
quickly  won  their  hearty  appreciation,  as  testitified  by 
the  prolonged  applause. 

The  first  literary  numbei  was  an  oration  by  Jas.  A. 
Cantield  on  "Great  Expectations."  The  easy  and  self- 
possessed  bearing  of  the  speaker  gave  additional  interest 
to  a  very  entertaining  address.  That  the  expectation  of 
something  better  and  the  hope  of  something  greater  in 
the  future  was  the  key  to  all  noble  and  great  actions,  was 
the  idea  developed. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pope,  "The  Silence  of  Life," 
was  of  a  poetical  nature  and  received  appropriate  treat- 
ment. Perhaps  as  good  an  idea  as  any  of  the  production 
can  be  obtained  from  this  sentence:  "It  is  the  quiet 
admonitions  of  the  mother  to  the  son  ;  it  is  the  thoughts 
that  are  born  in  silence  by  the  fireside  in  the  mellow  glow 
of  evening- ;  it  is  the  silent  growing-  of  the  grass  on  vast 
prairies  and  fertile  fields,  that  gives  strength,  support, 
character  and  life  to  a  people." 

The  complimentary  applause  tendered  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Misses  Skinner  gave  evidence  of  their  popu- 
larity as  pianists.  "'Pique  Dame,"  by  Suppe,  was  played 
in  a  manner  that  provoked  the  heartiest  applause. 

"The  Relative  Influence  of  Oratory  and  Poetry"  was 
the  subject  of  a  discussion  which  was  participated  in  by 
Geo.  H.  Henderson  on  the  side  of  oratory,  and  Enos  P. 
Baker  on  that  of  poetry.  Mr.  Henderson  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  important  movements  incited  and 
carried  on  by  the  influence  of  orators.  As  instances 
were  given,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  ;  the  effect  of  the 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  upon  the  Crusades  ;  the 
Reformation  due  to  the  eloquence  of  Luther  ;  the  great 
influence  exerted  by  the  orators  in  the  English  Parliament, 
and  the  predominating  part  thev  have  played  inourcoun- 
tr'y.  The  close  was  a  tribute  to  the  incalculable  influence 
exerted  by  pulpit  oratory.  The  claims  of  poetry  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Baker.  Oratory  is  addressed  to  and 
influences  comparatively  few  ;  poetry  reaches  the  many. 
The  influence  of  oratory  is  for  a  short  time  ;  that  of  poetry- 
is  lasting.  Dramatic  poetry  wields  a  great  power.  Po- 
etry is  of  greater  value  than  oratory  to  the  individual  in 
retirement.  Truth  is  a  marked  element  in  poetry.  In 
it  the  sublime  thoughts  of  the  ages  have  been  expressed. 
The  influence  of  the  poetry  of  songs  and  hymns  was 
shown,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  religion  indicated. 

The  next  number  yvas  music,  a  solo  by  Mrs.  Sabin. 
In  the  piece  ''Twickenham  Ferry,"  an  evident  favorite 
with  the  audience,  Mrs.  Sabin  who  was  at  her  best  could 
not  well  help  being  encored.  It  was  most  happily  re- 
sponded to  with  "What  will  you  do.  Love?" 

The  title  qf  the  oration  by  N.  D.  Hillis  was  a  quota- 
tion, "The  History  of  Leaders  is  the  History  of  Young 
Men."      After  an   appropriate    introduction   the  speaker 


presented  as  tyvo  representatives.  Pitt  the  Younger  and 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Having  shown  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  at  length,  a  long  list  of  those  who  have  been 
prominent  in  poetry,  art.  oratory  and  religion  was  given. 
The  speaker  possesses  a  rapid,  earnest  delivery  which 
commanded  the  attention  of  all.  Nearly  every  one  must 
have  concluded  that  the  sentiment,  somewhat  doubtful 
at  first  thought,  was  well   sustained. 

An  instrumental  solo  by  Miss  Skinner,  "Polonaise  in 
E  Flat,"  Gutmann,  was  very  heartily  received  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  closing  exercise. 

The  title  of  the  last  oration,  by  Edgar  P.  Hill,  was 
also  a  quotation,  being  the  dying  words  of  Webster.  "I 
Still  Live."  As  indicated  by  the  subject,  the  thought  pre- 
sented was  the  influence  that  is  exerted,  even  after  death, 
by  all,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  The  impress  made  by- 
Thomas  Paine  for  irreligion,  that  still  remains,  was  well 
shown.  As  an  example  of  a  different  character  Washing- 
ton was  chosen.  The  peroration  gave  the  influence  of 
the  exa  nple  and  teachings  of  Christ  that  lives  with  greater 
force  than  ever  in  the  world's  history. 

After  so  much  that  was  solid  it  was  a  relief  to  listen  to 
the  charming  song,  "Gypsy  Maiden."  by  D.  Frank  Tully, 
as  sung  by  Miss  Rommeis.  The  encore,  so  well  deserved, 
was  responded  to  with  "Sweet  Genevieve."  The  lady's 
singing  certainly   added   much  to  the  evening's  pleasure. 

As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  must  be  pronounced  a  de- 
cided success.  As  the  President  of  the  Society  remarked 
in  his  opening  address,  the  Zeta  Epsilon  promises  to  be 
as  lasting  as  the  University  itself. 


ACADEMY. 


Two  new  scholars  have  lately  been  added  to  the  Acad- 
emy roll. 

The  Seniors  have  finished  the  Anabasis,  and  have  taken 
Homer  and  Greek  Composition. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Rankin  spent  two  or  three  days  last  week 
at  his  home  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ed.  Caldwell,  of  Bloom.  Ills.,  who  yvas  absent 
from  his  classes  for  some  time  on  account  of  a  severe  at- 
tack of  the  measles,  is  again  in  his  place. 

The  Sigma  Delta  boys  have  received  their  Society- 
pins,  which  are  of  a  neat  and  tasty  pattern,  of  gold,  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  present  a  fine  appearance. 

On  Monday  evening,  Feb.  4th.  Mr.  Robt.  P.  Parker, 
of  the  College,  gave  a  reading  in  the  Academy  Chapel, 
to  a  large  audience.  His  selections  were  varied  and  neyy, 
and  rendered  in  a  manner  that  marks  him  as  no  longer 
an  amateur.  The  presence  in  the  audience  of  several  from 
neighboring  towns,  evinces  his  growing  fame.  The  ren- 
dition of  the  ''Vagabonds"  and  the  "Doom  of  Claudius 
and  Cynthia"  yvas  especially  good. 

The  first  examinations  of  the  term  were  held  in  the 
Academy.  Feb.  17  and  18,  and  resulted  most  encouraging- 
ly to  teachers  and  scholars.  There  were  fewer  failures  to 
pass,  and  the  average  grades  were  higher  than  at  any 
previous  examination  during  the  year  ;  and  this  result 
was  caused  not  by  any  leniency  of  questioning,  but  by  a 
thoroughness  of  teaching  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
scholars  successfully  to  go  through  the  most  difficult 
examination  they  have  yet  had. 

Sigma  Delta. — Term  Officers:  President.  R.  E. 
Lawrence  ;  Vice-President,  F.  Robinson  ;  Secretary,  S. 
C.  Carpenter;  Treasurer,  H.  R.  Boyd;  Editor,  G.  M. 
Entrikin  :  Critic,  Thos.  E.  Barr  ;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  H. 
W.  Phelps.     Programme  for  Feb.  4,  'Si.     Declamation, 
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G.  Carpenter:  Paper,  G.  M.  Entrikin  ;  Oration,  H.  R. 
Boyd.  Debate  :  Resolved,  That  a  lawyer  is  justified  in 
defending  a  bad  cause.  Aff.,  G.  Thompson,  W.  Still- 
man  ;  Neg.,  T.  Stanley,  W.  G.  Caldwell.  Decision  for 
the  affirmative. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  boys  of  the  Academy 
and  College  have  partially  organized  a  military  company. 
A  constitution  has  been  drawn  up,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Car- 
penter who  formerly  attended  a  military  school,  has  been 
elected  captain.  The  election  of  the  other  officers  will 
take  place  soon.  The  prospects  of  the  company  are 
good, — about  forty  names  having  been  enrolled.  The 
gymnasium  has  been  furnished  with  a  stove  and  is  used 
as  a  drill  hall.  Through  the  influence  and  efforts  of 
Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell  and  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Smith  the  com- 
pany expects  to  procure  a  license,  and  consequently  arms, 
from  the  government.  Having  such  influential  gentle- 
ment  to  aid  them,  the  boys  anticipate  no  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing the  guns,  and  hope  to  receive  them  in  a  few  days. 
We  wish  the  boys  success,  as  a  company  of  well  drilled 
and  well  disciplined  young  men  will  be  an  honor  to 
Lake  Forest  and  to  the  University. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type  the  company  met  in 
the  Academy,  completed  the  organization,  and  elected 
the  following  officers  :  First  Lieutenant,  R.  P.  Parker  ; 
Second  Lieutenant,  F.  L.  Williams  ;  First  Sergeant, 
Bert  Jennings ;  Second  Sergeant,  W.  W.  Stillman  ; 
First  Corporal,  R.  E.  Lawrence  ;  Second  Corporal,  W. 
F.  Magill. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  a  Latin  class 
was  formed  in  the  Academy  of  young  men,  preparing  for 
College,  who  were  anxious  to  acquire  the  necessary  prep- 
aration in  two  years,  instead  of  three  as  provided  for  in 
the  regular  course.  The  class,  which  now  numbers  seven 
members,  has  done  exceptional  work.  Beginning  with 
the  rudiments  of  the  language,  they  have  progressed 
so  rapidly  as  to  master  the  preparation  and  read,  up  to 
the  present  time,  two  books  of  Ceasar,  an  amount  of  work 
for  which  most  classes  require  at  least  a  year.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  work  we  append 
a  list  of  the  questions  at  their  last  examination.  It  is  but 
just  to  the  class  to  say  that  all  passed-  the  examination 
with  good  grades,  some  members  taking  an  unusually 
high  standing.  The  questions,  which  were  on  the  first 
and  fifth  books  of  Cassar,  are  as  follows  : 

[ .  In  what  year  was  Caesar's  first  campaign  in  Gaul  ? 
Give  the  names  of  the  consuls  of  that  vear  and  who  they 
were  :  also  when  Caesar  had  been  consul,  his  present  title, 
how  he  received  his  province,  his  aims  and  alliance,  and 
a  general  view  of  the  political  situation  at  Rome. 

2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Caesar's  previous  life. 

3.  Describe  his  Helvetian  campaign. 

4.  Give  the  story  of  the  cutting  off  of  15  Roman  Co- 
horts by  Ambiorix. 

5.  Who  was  Cassivelaunus,  Titurius  Sabinus,  Labienus. 
Indutiomarus,  Dumnorix,  Orgetorix,  C.  Marius,  M. 
Crassus,  P.  Crassus,  Liscus. 

6.  Into  what  three  periods  were  the  months  divided  ? 
Give  the  origin  of  each  name,  and  the  days  on  which  they 
came.  Express  the  1,  13,  4,  14,  28,  29,  9,  and  24  of 
February. 

7.  Describe  thepilum,  scutum,  vallum,  fossa,  testudo, 
vigiliae,  sarcime. 

S.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  following  terms:  decurio, 
centurio,  manipulus,  cohors,  quaestor,  pro-consul,  tribuni, 
legati,  primopilus. 

9.  Give  a  brief  description  of  a  Roman  camp. 

10.  Reading  at  sight.      (Section  from  seventh  book.) 
In   addition  to  this  examination,  which  was  written, 

each  scholar  was  given  an  oral  examination  in  translation 
and  parsing  on  some  section  from  the  first  or  fifth  book. 


FERRY  HALL. 

The  Jean  lngelow  Society,  which  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized, has  elected  the  following  officers:  Pres.,  Miss 
Minnie  Wylie ;  Vice  Pres.,  Miss  Eaton;  Sec,  Miss 
Patrick  ;  Treas.,  Miss  Harmon. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  oi  Miss  Mary  Burt  were  an 
unexpected  and  severe  blow  to  those  who  during  her 
brief  connection  with  Ferry  Hall  had  learned  to  admire 
and  love  her.  Cheerful,  ardent,  unselfish,  of  transparent 
simplicity,  and  genuine  kindness  of  heart,  she  quickly 
won  the  affection  of  all  about  her.  The  little  children 
who  were  her  especial  care  returned  in  full  measure  the 
love  she  lavished  upon  them,  and  will  long  cherish  her 
memory.  She  died  in  Indianapolis,  Jan.  26,  after  a  sin- 
gularly rapid  decline.  Her  last  fain  ly  whispered  words, 
uttered  in  a  state  of  apparent  unconsciousness,  were, 
"•Saved  by  Jesus  !   Saved  by  Jesus!" 

.The  third  piano  and  song  recital  of  the  year  was  given 
Feb.  5th.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Part  I — Piano  duet,  Polka,  Kinkle,  Misses  R.  Farwell 
and  G.  Stanley  ;  Shepherd  Bell,  Wely,  Miss  A.  Smith  ; 
Songs — The  Postillion,  Evening  Song,  Abt,  Primary 
Class  ;  Die  Shonne  Sennerin,  Jungmann,  Miss  Mclntyre  ; 
Minuet  from  Quartette  in  D,  Mozart,  Miss  Harden  ;  Nor- 
wegian Wedding  March,  Soderman,  Miss  Banning ; 
Song — Old  Ocean,  Millard,  Miss  Krouskop  ;  Polonaise, 
Moscheles,  Miss  Patrick  ;  Song  of  the  Page,  Meyerbeer, 
Miss  Burt.  Part  II — Cradle  Song,  Spencer,  Miss  Stan- 
ley ;  La  Gazelle,  Kullak,  Miss  McConnell  ;  Song — Ave 
Maria,  Luzzi,  Miss  Learned  ;  Bourree  in  A  Minor,  Tours, 
Miss  J.  Durand.  La  Valse  des  Valses,  Satter,  Miss  Will- 
coxen.  Gavotte,  Gluck,  Polonaise,  Moniusyko,  Polo- 
naise, Chopin,  Fantasie,  Opus  78,  Schubert,  Rondo,  Opus 
51,  Beethoven,  Miss  Cocke. 


THE  LILIES. 

Wide  scattered  o'er  the  pleasant  land, 
In  garments  white  and  radiant  stand, 
God's  sentinels,  fresh  from  His  hand. 

The  Lilies  of  the  held. 
They  never  weep,  nor  toil,  nor  spin, 
They  never  grieve,  nor  ever  sin: 
But  fair  without  and  pure  within. 

Sweet  praise  and  incense  yield. 

Beneath  the  daylight's  sultry  beam, 
Or  low  beside  the  murm'ring  stream, 
They  meekly  bow  their  heads,  nor  seem 

To  know  of  discontent: 
No  high  estate  by  them  preferred, 
No  voice  of  sad  repining  heard. 
Sweet,  silent  Preachers  of  the  Word 
To  weary  mortals  sent. 

Not  treasures  rare,  nor  priceless  gem, 
Not  costly  robe  with  jewelled  hem, 
Nor  royal  monarch's  diadem, 

Nor  wealth  of  Indian  seas, — 
Can  with  these  humble  flowers  compare, 
In  spotless  garments  soft  and  fair, 
Not  kings  in  all  their  glory  are 

Arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Sweet,  simple  Lillies  of  the  field  ! 
In  you  how  much  of  God  revealed  ! 
Faith  rinds  a  bulwark  and  a  shield, 

In  lessons  you  impart. 
O  teach  my  will  to  be  resigned. 
Instruct  my  proud  and  wayward  mind, 
The  highest,  truest  peace  to  find. 

So. — sanctify  my  heart. 
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WIT  AND  WISDOM. 


OWED  TO  THE  MEASLES. 
Feverish  eyelids  heavy  as  le.ul, 
Awake  in  the  morning  feeling  hall'  dead, 
Crawling  about  and  quite  ill  at  ease. 
Cross  as  a  cat  in  a  hive  1'ull  of  bees, — 
This  is  the  measles! 

Ginger  tea,  pepper  tea,  hot  lemonade, 
(Vilest  of  potions  that  ever  were  made!) 
Quinine  and  smart  weed  and  aconite  too; — 
Thus  do  they  put  the  poor  sufferer  through 
During  the  measles! 

Now  for  a  marvel!    Bring  out  the  glass; 
Wonderful  things  are  coming  to  pass. 
Blotches  and  blotches  and  blotches  anew, 
Brighter  than  sunsets  of  rosiest  hue! 
Out  come  the  measles. 

"Life  is  a  mystery,"  truly  they  say; 
And  so  are  diseases  that  come  in  this  way, 
Causing  discomfort  and  trouble;  although 
There  must  be  some  compensation  I  know. 
Even  in  measles. 


El'KiKAM  op  Maktial:  I.  19. 
iElia.  if  I   remember  aright,  four  good 
teeth  you  had  once; 
One  cough  knocked  out  a  couple,  an- 
other made  out  to  corrupt  two. 
In  perfect  security  now  you  may  cough  all 
day  tor  the  nonce; 
A  third  cough  will  not  find  a  tooth  to 
ask  of  it,  "what  are  you  up  to?" 


A  Junior  makes  inquiry  about  that  cele- 
brated phrase  of  the  Evolutionists,  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest."  He  desires  to 
know  if  the  word  fittest  is  connected  in 
derivations  with  the.  word  fight,  on  the 
ground  taken  by  Darwin  in  his  discussion 
«f  species,  that  the  best  tighter  always 
comes  out  ahead. 

A  gentleman  in  the  heat  of  argument 
once  said  to  Richard  Porson,  the  noted 
Greek  critic, — "Sir,  my  opinion  of  you  is 
most  contemptible!"  The  latter  looked 
sit  him  coolly  with  the  rejoinder,  "I  never 
knew  an  opinion  of  yours  that  was  not 
contemptible!" 

Porson  on  one  occasion  declared  that 
he  could  make  a  pun  on  anything.-  "Try 
the  Latin  Gerunds. "  said  a  friend.  He 
immediately  replied. 

"When  Dido  found  iEiieas  would  not 
come. 

She  mourned  in  silence  and  was  di 
do  dum." 

Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick.  who  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  late  revision  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  at  the  same  time  an  ardent 
Baptist  and  an  inveterate  punster.  A 
student  said  to  him.  referring  to  certain 
passages  in  the  Greek  testament  where 
the  word  eiv  is  used.  "Dr.  Kendrick,  what 
would  you  say  if  some  one  should  trans- 
late the  preposition  eis  "up  to'  or  'near'?" 
"I  should  say,"  answered  the  Dr.  with  a 
merry  twinkle,  "that  he  slipped  on  that 
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Basement  College  Building, 
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First-Class  Work!       Low  Prices!! 

J  

The  object  of  having  a  Printing  Office 
in  connection  with  the  University  is  to 
afford  deserving  young  men  of  limited 
means,  who  desire  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  education,  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  it.  by  furnishing  employment 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  sufficient 
to  pay  their  expenses  while  taking  a  Col- 
legiate or  Academic  course.  There  are 
many  of  both  sexes  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  them  as  far 
as  possible,  we  have  determined  to  ex- 
tend our  trade  still  further  by  naming 
very  low  prices  on  Job  Printing  of  every 
kind,  and  annex  a  price  list  of  a  line  of 
Commercial  Printing  of  which  we  make 
a  speciality.  An  examination  will  show 
that  our  prices  are  much  lower  than  are 
given  by  any  of  our  competitors.  The 
work  is  first-class,  and  the  stock  is  of  a 
good  quality.  When  requested,  we  will 
furnish  any  quality  of  stock  desired, 
merely  adding  the  extra  cost  to  our  prices 
as  quoted. 

In  Book  and  Pamphlet  printing,  we  can 
give  lower  figures  than  any  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  North-West,  and  desire  a 
run  on  that  class  of  work,  as  we  can  thus 
furnish  employment  to  more  students 
than  in  other  lines  of  printing. 

By  giving  us  your  orders  you  are  not 
only  securing  first-class  work  at  very  low 
prices,  but  are  also  aiding  and  assisting 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  praiseworthy 
object. 

SATISFACTION  GAL'RANTEEO. 

Where  the  order  is  accompanied  by  the 
Cash  we  will  prepay  Express  Charges. 


PRICE     LIST. 


14  lb.  BILL  HEADS. 
Size.  500.  1000. 

One-sixth,       -ftixsM        $1.50         $2.25 
One-quarter,    7    xs'i  1.75  2.75 

One-half,        14    xSiS  2.25  3.50 

6  lb.  STATEMENTS. 


Size 
'■2X8': 


Size. 
5J4X854 


Size. 
KxlO'.j 


500. 
fl.75 


1000. 
$2.50 


S  lb.  NOTEHEADS. 


500. 
.$1.75 


1000. 
$2.50 


10  lb.  LETTER  HEADS. 


^00. 
$2.00 


1000. 
$3.25 


EU3IME3S  CARDS. 


Size. 
No.  1,  2    xn?.i 
No.  2,  2?aX4 


500. 
$  00 
1.00 


1000. 

$1.25 

1.50 


20CO 

$3.75 
4  75 
6.25 


2000. 
$4.25 


2000. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 


We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
opportunity  offered  by  Lake  Forest  Universi- 
ty to  parents  who  desire  to  educate  their 
children  where  they  will  be  within  easy  reach 
of  home  and  home  influences;  and  ask  your 
candid  consideration  of  the  facts  herein  pre- 
sented. 

The  University  is  situated  at  Lake  Forest, 
111.,  28  miles  from  Chicago,  and  57  miles 
from  Milwaukee,  on  the  Milwaukee  Division 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Lake  Forest  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  Northwest,  overlooking  Lake 
Michigan  from  an  elevation  of  more  than 
one  hundred  feet,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
malaria.  It  is  the  home  of  many  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Chicago.  It  was 
originally  set  apart  for  educational  purposes 
and  its  charter  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  in- 
toxicating drinks,  while  the  prevailing  Chris- 
tian atmosphere  rigidly  excludes  all  other 
haunts  of  vice,  so  that  the  student  is  free 
from  all  the  ordinary  temptations  which 
lure  from  study,  lead  to  idleness  and  unfit 
for  the  duties  of  life.  The  University  em- 
braces" three  departments:  the  Academy, 
Ferry  Hall  and  the  College.  The  main 
buildings,  which  are  substantial  and  commo- 
dious, are  all  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
gas.  Seven  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
a  little  more  than  two  years,  adding  $70,000 
to  the  value  of  the  University  property. 

The  Academy  was  organized  in  1857 ; 
Ferry  Hall,  the  Young  Ladies'  Department, 
in  1869;  the  College,  in  1876.  The  entire 
nstitution  was,  however,  re-organized  nearly 
three  years  ago  and  placed  on  a  solid  educa- 
tional and  financial  basis;  since  which  time 
its  progress  has  surpassed  the  expectation 
jf  its  most  sanguine  friends 

Tin'  Academy  is  designed  for  boys  twelve 


years  old  and  upward.  It  furnishes  Classi- 
cal, English  and  Business  Courses.  As  a 
Classical  School,  it  proposes  to  give  a  prepa- 
ration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English 
and  Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed 
to  prepare  a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  re- 
lations and  business  of  hfe. 

Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women , 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organiza- 
tion distinct,  from  the  other  departments,  al- 
though under  the  same  generalmanagement. 

The  Lady  Principal.  Mrs.  Esther  E. 
Thompson,  formerly  President's  Assistant 
and  Acting  President  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  Principal  of  Michigan  Female 
Seminary,  is  a  Christian  lady  of  the  larg- 
est experience-  and  culture  as  well  as'  of 
national  reputation. 

Its  plan  excludes  co-education.  Its  Pre- 
paratory Course  extends  over  three  years,  and 
is  intended  for  young  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Its  Collegiate  Course  covers 
four  years,  embracing,  besides  the  common 
branches,  Higher  Mathematics,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  the  Physical  and  Men- 
tal Sciences,  History  and  English  Literature. 
The  higher  branches  are  chiefly  taught  by 
the  College  Professors,  thereby  giving  the 
young  ladies  advantages  such  as  cannot  be 
afforded  in  most  other  institutions  for  young 
women.  The  advantages  offered  in  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting,  and  in  Vocal  Cul- 
ture cannot  be  surpassed.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors numbers  nineteen.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  add  every- 
thing that  may  at  any  time  appear  to  be 
needed  to  insnie  a  complete  and  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Faculty,  and  to 
maintain   for  it  a  position  as  the  best 


School  of  its  kind  for  young  ladies  in  the 
West. 

The  College  aims  to  give  to  young  men 
and  young  women  the  highest  kind  of  Chris- 
tian Collegiate  education  at  moderate  rates 
and  under  the  best  influences.  The  Stcuitl- 
ard  of  the  best  Eastern  Colleges  leill  be 
maintained.  The  corps  of  ten  Professors  is 
made  up  of  graduates  of  Princeton,  Yale, 
and  other  prominent  institutions,  men  of 
large,  experience  in  college  work  both  at  the 
East  and  West.  The  constant  purpose  of 
the  Faculty  will  be  to  educate,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  thus  fit  the  youth 
committed  to  their  charge  to  fill,  intelligent- 
ly, ably  and  honorably,  the  highest  positions 
open  to  American  citizens. 

An  accurate  statement  of  what  each  stu- 
dent has  been  domg,  of  the  progress  made. 
with  remarks  on  general  deportment,  con- 
dition of  health,  etc.,  mailed  to  parents  or 
guardians  each  term. 

The  Total  Necessary  Expenses  in  the 

Academy  are  only  about  $200  a  year;  in 
Ferry  Hall,  $800;  in  the  College.  $175. 
Material  aid  is  furnished  students  when  nec- 
essary. 

In  consideration  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  for  all  ages  and  classes  of  stu- 
dents, we  earnestly  solicit  your  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  claims  as  a  home  institr- 
tion,  before  deciding  upon  a  place  in  which 
to  educate  your  children. 

Winter  Term,  in  all  departments,  opened 
January  12th;  Spring  Term  opens  April 
6th. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  informal  ion 
apply  to  the  President. 

D.  S.  GREdSORY, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  AND  COLLEGE  TRAINING. 

Lake  Forest  University  lays  great  stress  upon  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  students  who  are  passing  through  its 
curriculum, — giving  such  instruction  a  larger  place,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  similar  institution  in  the  country. 
It  offers  in  justification  of  this  course — if  it  needs 
justification  in  the  view  of  any  thoughtful,  broad-minded 
and  far-seeing  man — such  reasons  as  the  following  : 

i.  Every  young  man  needs  in  his  College  life  to  lay 
the  basis  of  right  character,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
the  thorough  inculcation  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  principles. 

"All  epochs,"  wrote  Goethe,  "in  which  faith,  under 
whatever  form,  has  prevailed,  have  been  brilliant,  heart- 
elevating,  and  fruitful,  both  to  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity. All  epochs,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  unbelief, 
under  whatever  form,  has  maintained  a  sad  supremacy, 
even  if  for  the  moment  they  glitter  with  a  false  splendor, 
vanish  from  the  memory  of  posterity,  because  none  care 
to  torment  themselves  with  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
has  been  barren."  Goethe  was  right.  He  might  have 
gone  further  to  show  how  the  character  of  the  supreme 
objects  of  faith  and  their  littleness  or  greatness,  along 
with  the  intensit}'  of  devotion  to  them,  decide  and  meas- 
ure the  littleness  or  greatness  of  the  epoch.  We  go  still 
further  and  affirm  that  the  characler,  object  and  intensity 
of  a  man's  religious  faith  measure  the  true  quality  and 
character  of  the  man,  so  that  the  question  of  a  man's  real 
religious  faith  is  the  most  vital  of  all  questions.  Now  it 
has  been  found  by  careful  observation  that  the  college 
student  in  almost  all  instances  forms  his  religious  charac- 
ter in  College  and  lays  the  foundation  there  for  a  life  of 
principle  or  want  of  principle.  The  importance  of  giv- 
ing a  young  man  a  rational  foundation  for  his  faith  thus 
becomes  apparent.  The  highest  and  best  manhood  can- 
not be  attained  without  a  clear,  broad  and  inspiring  view 
of  divine  truth  as  it  centres  in  Christ  and  Christianity. 
Hence  religious  instruction  is  always  of  supreme  moment 
to  the  student  in  College,  and,  as  Webster  argued  in  the 
celebrated  Girard  College  Case,  the  educational  institu- 
tion that  fails  to  recognize  this  becomes  a  blight  and  a 
curse  to  mankind. 

2.  Now  as  never  before  is  there  need  of  such  instruc- 


tion, because  of  the  spirit  of  skepticism  abroad  in  our 
colleges  and  claiming  to  represent  the  advanced  Science 
and  Philosophy  of  the  world. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  shallow  unbelief  which 
everywhere  blindly  swears  by  the  names  of  Mill  ami 
Spencer,  of  Darwin  and  Haeckal,  of  Tyndall  and  Huxley. 
The  College  boy  in  the  Sophomoric  period  is  the  most 
complete  embodiment  of  this  spirit.  The  question  of  his 
future  faith  is  then  about  to  be  decided.  If  left  entirely 
to  himself  and  his  own  conceit  and  ignorance  on  these 
points,  he  is  very  likely  to  settle  down  into  confirmed  in- 
fidelity, or  at  least  confirmed  indifference  to  all  religious 
truth.  If  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Professors  who 
are  always  sneering  at  the  Christian  faith,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  our  Colleges,  he  is  likely  to  become  an 
active,  blatant,  senseless  vender  of  second-hand  unbelief. 
If  taken  by  a  strong,  sympathetic  and  helpful  instructor, 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  great  questions  of  Science 
and  Religious  Philosophy  and  showing  that  a  true  Science 
and  Philosophy  both  point  unerringly  to  God  and  Christ, 
he  is  well-nigh  absolutely  certain  to  leave  College  a 
man  of  strong,  profound  and  intense  faith  in  the  Christian 
verities,  and  with  the  furnishing  for  the  strong  man's 
wrork  in  the  world.  The  importance  of  just  the  right 
religious  instruction  at  the  critical  moment  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  greatness  of  the  crisis  as  it  comes 
to  the  thoughtful  but  yet  mentally  unfurnished  young  man 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  If  he  is  not  to  be  helped 
through  it,  then  better  would  it  be  both  for  himself  and 
the  world  that  he  should  go  uneducated.  Too  much  im- 
portance cannot,  therefore,  easily  be  ascribed  to  the  de- 
partment of  Religious  Instruction  in  the  work  of  College 
training. 

3.  But  right  religious  instruction  is  itself  fitted  to  give 
the  highest  mental  discipline  and  the  best  help  in  appre- 
ciating all  other  instruction. 

The  powers  cannot  be  developed  in  the  best  way  by 
petty  subjects  of  study  or  thought.  Even  the  Mathe- 
matics and  Classics  are  not  sufficient  for  the  best  and 
completest  development  of  the  noblest  powers  of  intellect, 
heart  and  will.  The  greatest  of  all  questions,  the  supreme 
truths  in  depth  and  breadth  and  reach,  centre  in  and  con- 
stitute the  Bible  system,  the  true  religious   philosophy, 
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and  here  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  the  one  perfect  disci- 
pline for  a  being  whose  heart  and  life  take  hold  on  God 
and  immortality.  At  the  same  time  the  religious  philos- 
ophy of  our  Christian  theism  furnishes  the  key  to  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  Science  becomes  the  inter- 
pretation of  God's  own  thought  as  expressed  in  the  Uni- 
verse. It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  great  souls  in 
Science  and  Philosophy,  the  Bacons  and  Newtons  and 
Descartes  and  Faradays,  should  have  been  eminent  in 
Religious  Philosophy  as  well  as  Science,  for  in  the 
former  they  found  the  discipline  and  inspiration  for  the 
latter. 

Such  being  the  view  taken  of  the  department  of  Relig- 
ious Instruction,  the  plan  of  our  College  Course  provides 
for  giving  it  its  place,  in  order  to  meet  not  only  the  gen- 
eral need  of  young  manhood  at  all  times,  but  also  the 
special  need  of  the  youth  of  this  skeptical  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  large  scope  to  this  best  and  most  help- 
ful of  agencies  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  development. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraces  three  stages  corres- 
ponding to  the  mental  progress  of  the  young  men. 

ist.  The  stage  of  direct  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  facts 
and  truths  and  in  its  plan  as  a  whole  comes  first.  It 
begins  with  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  turning 
attention  successively  to  the  drift  of  the  history,  to  the 
unity  of  the  books  in  the  one  book,  and  to  the  plan  of 
God  reaching  through  all  the  books  toward  the  coming 
Christ ;  and  is  completed  with  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  turning  attention  in  a  similar  way  to  its  his- 
tory, its  unity  and  its  system  of  truth,  centering  in  the 
incarnate  and  glorified  Christ.  The  Bible  is  thus  mas- 
tered, and,  since  it  is  its  own  best  witness,  the  young  man 
is,  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  course,  guarded  against 
the  shallow  objections  which  reach  and  affect  so  many  of 
those  who  have  no  familiarity  with  the  Bible. 

2d.  The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  study  of  the  sim- 
ple reasonableness  of  the  Bible  in  itself.  The  books 
studied  and  lectures  given  are  designed  to  destroy  the 
pernicious  notion  that  the  Bible  as  a  book  and  as  a  sys- 
tem is  a  mere  hodge-podge,  and  to  lead  the  young  man, 
as  he  enters  upon  the  second  and  thoughtful  stage  of  his 
College  training,  to  see  that  everything  on  which  God 
has  set  his  stamp  has  system  and  harmony  and  reason  in 
it,  and  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  God.  With  this  view  the 
Junior  Class  masters,  "Why  Four  Gospels?",-  "  The 
Christ  of  History,"  and  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of 
Salvation."  The  youth  are  thus  prepared  with  the  right 
point  of  view  from  which  to  take  in  the  vision  of  the 
wider  field  which  is  to  yet  to  open  before  them. 

3d.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  the  study  of  the  profound 
philosophy  on  which  the  Christian  system  rests.  Item- 
braces  a  general  view  of  the  Christian  Evidences,  Ethics, 
and  Philosophy,  in  their  various  relations  to  the  scientific 
and  philosophic  skepticism  of  the  age,  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  young  men,  as  they  make  ready  to  go  out 
into  the  world,  a  true  and  all-comprehensive,  and,  there- 
fore, safe  theory  of  human  life,  character  and  destinv. 

Very  rarely  can  anything  like  permanent  skepticism  take 
possession  of  the  mind  of  a  young  man  who  has  been  led 


by  a  strong,  sympathetic,  helpful  instructor  to  think  his 
way  along  such  a  line  of  study.  Right  thinking  along 
these  highest  lines,  done  with  all  freedom  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  leads  well  nigh  invariably  to  orthodoxy  or  right 
doctrine  ;  and  every  School  for  Higher  Education  should, 
therefore,  see  that  abundant  provision  is  made  in  its  cur- 
riculum for  the  doing  of  the  right  thinking. 


THE  LABORATORY  METHOD. 

The  contrast  between  the  method  now  adopted  in 
Teaching  Science  and  that  used  a  generation  ago  is  as 
great  as  that  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Sciences  themselves. 
Then,  the  system  of  text-book  and  lecture  instruction  was 
everywhere  adopted.  The  student  prepared  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  text  and  repeated  it.  too  often  with  little  idea 
of  its  meaning  or  systematic  place.  Or  the  instructor, 
using  show}',  costly  and  complicated  pieces  of  apparatus, 
performed  a  series  of  experiments  very  few  of  which  in- 
volved principles  within  the  comprehension  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  even  when  understood  served  mainly  to  fix 
results. 

The  so-called  laboratory  method,  at  present  everywhere 
adopted  in  some  of  the  Sciences,  and  fast  winning  its 
way  in  all,  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  the  student 
should  follow  the  same  method  in  acquiring  the  princi- 
ples of  any  Science  as  was  required  in  its  original  devel- 
opment. So  far  as  possible  he  should  take  the  same 
steps.  The  teacher's  work  then  consists,  not  so  much  in 
imparting  knowledge,  as  in  directing  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dent that  he  may  not  waste  his  time  in  experiments  that 
are  barren  of  results. 

The  steps  of  Scientific  development  are  somewhat  as 
follows :  Isolated  phenomena  are  first  observed  and 
recorded.  Next,  these  phenomena  are  classified  from 
some  real  or  fancied  resemblance,  and  this  soon  leads  to 
the  determination  of  the  laws  which  govern  their  occur- 
rence. And  finally,  working  hypotheses  are  formed  to 
express  the  relationship  perceived  between  groups  of 
these  phenomena,  often  indeed  to  be  abandoned  at  once 
as  false  or  insufficient.  But  when  the  accuracy  of  one 
of  these  has  been  proved,  its  acceptance  as  a  theory 
necessarily  follows.  In  other  words,  the  true  scientific 
method  is  a  process  of  induction. 

Now  the  fatal  objection  to  the  old  method  is  that  the 
student  was  taught  no  induction.  Every  step  in  the  in- 
ductive process  was  lacking.  Either  a  series  of  facts 
was  presented,  often  indeed  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  Grad- 
grind  ;  or  if  there  was  a  rise  to  laws  and  theories,  the 
student  first  learned  the  law  or  theory  and  then  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  series  of  phenomena  as  illustrations. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  these  were  experiments,  but  an  ex- 
periment only  sets  conditions  to  the  phenomena.  Such 
a  process  teaches  the  inductive  sciences  "with  the  induc- 
tion left  out." 

Now  the  Laboratory  method  reverses  all  this.  Aiming 
primarily  to  lead  the  student  to  observe  for  himself  and 
to  reason  from  his  own  observations,  it  calls  his  attention 
to  simple  phenomena,  specially  by  experiment,  that 
he    may    grasp    all    the    conditions.     So  from  these,  he 
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determines  the  cause  which  produces  them,  and  finally  he  commences  his  herbarium  after  a  full  course  of  the  text- 
acquires  strength  to  rise  to  laws  and  classification.               ;  book.     According  to  this   method,  lie   commences  with 

Incidentally  this  change  "lias  introduced  simple  experi-  the  plant  at  the  outset,  and  only  learns  the  technical  and 

nients    as  a  substitute  for  the    more  complex.      This    is  ,  difficult  terms  as  he  requires  them. 

specially  noti cable  in  the  science  which  first  adopted  the  The  application  of  the  method  to  the  study  of  Physics  is 

method,  Chemistry.      In  this  branch,  small  bottles,  cheap  i  rather  more  difficult,  as  it  requires  special  room  and  more 

flasks  and  tubes,  and  earthen  pans  have  largely  supplanted  \  apparatus.     But  even  here,  a  beginning  has  been  made, 

costly  retorts   and    furnaces,   and   complicated    receivers'  and  the  advantages  are  so  great  that  before  many  years  a 

difficultly  manipulated.                                                                   |  course  of  experiments  in  this  branch  will   be  considered 

Perhaps  the   clearest  way  of  understanding  the  pecu-  indispensable..      Already  the  method  is    revolutionizing 


liarities  of  this  method,  whose  essence  is  the  study  of  the 

phenomena  themselves   in  place  of  what  some  one  else 

says  about  them,  is  to  trace  the  work  in  some  particular 

branch.     The  student  in  Chemistry,  for  example,  having 

learned  what  a  reaction  is,  at  once  proceeds  to  work  out  i 

his  first    question,  the  presence  and  constituents  of  the  ; 

air.      His  apparatus  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  only 

of  some  corks,  a  small  flask,  a  round  file  and  some  tubingr 

; 
of  glass  and  rubber. 

He  is  told  to  make  a  hole  in  a  cork  fitting  the  flask,  fit 
a  glass  tube  into  it  tightly,  and  put  a  piece  of  rubber  tub- 
ing upon  its  end.  He  next  applies  his  mouth  to  the 
rubber,  sucks  out  as  much  air  as  possible,  and  holding  its 
sides  together  firmly,   he  thrusts  the   rubber  into    some 


the  plan  of  the  text-books  and  leading  their  authors  to 
put  experiments  before  laws  and  theories,  ami  its  general 
introduction  will  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  much  clearer 
insight  into  its  methods  of  working.  So  all  these  branches 
will  add  their  portion  in  producing  men  capable  of  think- 
ing for  themselves  upon  the  many  things  forced  upon 
their  attention  in  every  day  life. 

La  Roy  F.  Griffin. 


COLLEGE  TRAINING  ANT)  BUSINESS  LIFE. 

The  college  education  of  to-day  must  be  practical.  Its 
aim  will  be  to  lit  for  actual  life,  to  make  young  men  and 
women  able  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  bring  things  to 


pass.     The  present  age  more  than  any  previous  one  calls 

water,  which  of  course  at  once  rushes  in  to  fill  the  place     <-„,.  ,:,,;,,„  ;,,tf,.,„,t„,..  „_j  i-  .  ,  _  ,fu     ,  '  ,-  •     .       .-  n,, 

i  toi  living  instiuctois  and  live  methods  ot  instruction.     I  he 

of  the  exhausted  air.     This  shows  clearly  that  something 
was  removed. 


teacher  can  no  longer  be  a  dyspeptic  book-worm,  dealing 
out  the  treasured  lore  of  the  past  without  regard  to  the 
He  is  next  given  a  small  piece  of  some  inflammable  present  or  sympathy  with  it.  If  an  institution  would  be 
metal,  preferably  magnesium,  told  to  note  its  weight,  burn  ;  of  any  real  service  to  humanity  to-dav  its  course  must  not 
it  in  the  air,  and  weigh  the  ash  produced.  The  marked  ;  be  a  mere  cramming  of  the  student  with  facts,  but  a  train- 
increase  of  weight  demonstrates  that  something  has  been  hig  in  the  right  methods  of  thinking  and  working, 
taken  from  the  air.  The  best  American  colleges  have  recognized  this  de- 
Then  he  is  required  to  heat  this  ash,  or  else  some  sim-  ;  mand  upon  them  for  practical  training  and  are  shaping 
ilar  ash.  in  a  test  tube  to  which  he  has  fitted  a  cork  and  their  courses  accordingly.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
tubing  similar  to  that  used  with  the  flask,  but  putting  the  '  practical  trend  of  collegiate  education  at  the  present  time, 
tube  into  water,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  mouth  of  a  j  many  claim  that  it  unfits  a  man  for  business  ;  or  at  least 
small  bottle  filled  with  water  and  inverted,  over  the  end  of  ;  that,  if  one  has  chosen  a  business  career,  the  years  spent 
the  tube.  The  gas  removed  from  the  metallic  ash  by  the  I  in  college  might  better  be  spent  in  gaining  practical  ex- 
heat  displaces  the  water  from  the  bottle  and  collects  in  its  i  perience.  All  admit  the  need  of  higher  education  as  a 
upper  part.  preparation  for  work  in  the  professions.  We  believe 
The  student  is  told  that  the  test  for  the  presence  of  that  there  is  a  similar  need  in  the  preparation  for  business 
oxygen  is  that  it  will  rekindle  a  splinter  which  has  only  life,  and  suggest  the  following  considerations, 
a  spark  or  coal  on  its  end,  while  nitrogen  at  once  puts  I.  Successful  business  and  professional  men  all  use- 
out  any  flame,  and  he  is  directed  to  apply  this  test  to  the  '  the  same  methods  of  thinking  and  working.  Leaving  out 
bottle  of  gas  which  he  has  collected.  The  relighting  of  [  of  sight  uprightness  of  character  and  perseverance, 
the  splinter  shows  him  that  oxygen  is  one  constituent  of  i  which  are  essential  alike  to  all  success,  that  man  will 
the  air  ;  and  then  by  a  similar  series  of  simple  steps,  he  !  succeed  best  in  anything  who  can  best  interpret  the  facts 
finds  the  other  gas.  Of  course  such  experiments  are  with  which  he  has  to  deal  and  construct  upon  them  plans 
si  nple,  but  each  one  teaches  some  point,  and  while  the  i  of  action.  It  is  not  chance  but  method  that  gives  one 
student  may  not  study  so  many  things  as  by  the  former  j  man  a  permanent  advantage  over  others.  All  people 
method,  he  acquires  greater  power,  and  mental  power  is  '  who  think  at  all  are  constantly  observing  facts  and  draw- 
by  far  more  important.  \  ing  general  conclusions  from  them.  In  accordance  with 
Now  the  question  may  be  asked,  to  what  sciences  is  ,  these  conclusions  men  act.  The  intended  results  and 
this  method  adapted?  It  may  be  applied  more  or  less  final  success  will  follow  just  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy 
completely  to  all.     Chemistry  experiments    seem    most  ]  and  skill  in  observing   facts    and    the  correctness  of  the 


readily  fitted  for  such  work  because  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  work  can  be  done  cheaply.  The  Natural  History 
Sciences  have  always  demanded  the  study  of  objects  as  a 
part  of  the  work,  though  the  student  of  Botany  usually 


thinking  process  in  interpreting  them.  Common  sense 
points  out  that  right  thinking  is  the  first  requisite  of  suc- 
cess. The  processes  of  right  thinking  are  everywhere 
the  same.     There  is  no  difference  between  the  so-called 
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' -practical  knowledge"  of  the  uneducated  man  and  the 
results  gained  by  the  careful  investigations  of  the  scientist 
except  in  point  of  accuracy  and  completeness.  The 
former  has  learned  to  think  and  construct  by  experience, 
the  latter  by  training  in  scientific  method.  Astor, 
Stewart  and  Vanderbilt  had  a  better  practical  command 
of  right  method  than  most  of  those  that  sneered  at  their 
lack  of  learning.  But  these  were  men  of  great  natural 
ability,  which  enabled  them  to  profit  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  by  the  results  of  experience.  That  knowledge  of 
the  right  method  which  they  gained  ffom  practical  life 
the  average  youth  can  get  only  after  a  long  course  of 
special  training. 

If  now  the  facts  with  which  the  merchant  and  the 
banker  have  to  deal  were  any  less  complex  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  than  those  that  engage  the  lawyer  or  the 
physician,  it  might  be  plausibly  urged  that  the  need  for 
training  in  case  of  the  latter  would  not  apply  to  the  for- 
mer. But  this  is  by  no  means  true.  Under  present 
civilization  the  whole  world  is  an  open  market,  and  the 
merchant  who  does  any  considerable  business  finds  him- 
self beset  with  problems  inferior  in  difficulty  to  none  in 
other  departments  of  activity.  Moreover,  the  argument 
that  a  young  man  can  just  as  well  get  training  in  practi- 
cal thinking  and  be  learning  business  at  the  same  time  is 
fallacious.  He  only  learns  to  deal  with  one  class  of  facts, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  unmethodically.  He  becomes 
narrow  in  views  ;  his  natural  breadth  of  mind  is  warped 
and  distorted  by  too  close  application  to  one  thing.  The 
college  training,  by  obliging  the  student  to  think  through 
processes  of  correct  thinking  in  connection  with  many 
classes  of  facts — those  of  Mathematics,  Language,  His- 
tory, Philosophy  and  Natural  Science — at  the  same  time 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  broad  knowledge  and  gives  a 
power  of  adaptation  in  thinking  to  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way.  A  young  man  properly  educated  in  college 
will  gain  a  truly  methodical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
business  enough  taster  to  make  up  for  the  supposed  lost 
time  ;  and  he  will  have  in  addition  a  culture  and  mental 
stability  of  inestimable  value.  This  is  not  theory  ;  it  is 
found  to  be  true  in  actual  experience. 

2.  The  youth  that  starts  out  in  a  business  or  profession 
comes  at  once  into  direct  competition  with  ten  thousand 
others  of  equal  ability,  energ}'  and  ambition.  With  the 
fuller  development  of  national  resources  and  the  constant 
increase  of  population  this  competition  becomes  every  year 
severer  than  the  last.  In  every  case  the  previous  train 
ing  will  largely  determine  whether  the  young 
gain  a  competence  or  go  to  the  wall.  More  educated  men 
are  going  into  business  now  than  ever  before.  Then  it  is 
the  duty  of  parents,  who  would  see  their  sons  successful 
merchants,  to  give  them  such  preparation  for  that  life 
work  as  will  fit  them  to  withstand  this  crushing,  ever- 
increasing  power  of  competition.  And  would  not  young 
men  who  propose  going  into  business  do  well  to  weigh 
carefully  this  matter  of  higher  education  ? 

3.  The  business  men  of  our  country  virtually  control 
its  politics.  They  furnish  the  funds  to  carry  on  political 
operations.     They  are  the  "  power  behind  the  throne"  in 


party  intrigue.  It  is  only  by  sulferance  that  they  allow 
caucuses,  conventions  and  legislatures  to  be  managed  by 
professional  politicians.  The  great  need  of  American 
politics  to-day  is  for  strong  manhood  and  right  thinking, 
for  legislation  based  upon  neither  political  trickery  nor 
narrow  selfishness,  but  upon  broad,  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  social  and  political  organization. 
How  far  we  are  from  this  one  may  best  learn  by  reading 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  our  State  legislatures. 
With  business  success  comes  wealth,  with  wealth  comes 
political  influence.  How  much  better  for  both  man  and 
State  if  he  is  able  to  form  high  and  intelligent  views  of 
public  policy,  and  is  free  alike  from  the  danger  of  riding 
crude  hobbies  and  from  falling  under  the  leadership  of 
the  crafty  and  self-interested. 

4.  Human  experience  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  little 
real  satisfaction  in  the  mere  possessing  of  wealth.  Trite, 
perhaps,  but  eternally  true  is  the  saving  that  money  can- 
not satisfy  an  immortal  soul.  It  is  only  breadth  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  depth  of  real  culture  and  character  that 
will  enable  the  rich  to  get  the  highest  enjoyment  from 
their  possessions.  Contrast  the  barren  walls  of  the  miser 
or  the  flashy  '"style"  of  the  vulgar  aristocrat  with  the 
well  used  library,  the  works  of  art  and  the  genuine  hap- 
piness of  the  man  of  real  culture.  Go  with  these  into 
society,  and  observe  how  the  former  "are  flattered  and 
despised  while  the  latter  commands  a  double  measure  of 
esteem  and  influence.  It  will  then  be  seen  how  truly 
superficial  and  unsatisfactory  are  the  advantages  of  wealth 
unless  sustained  by  a  higher  culture  than  is  gained  in  the 
store  or  the  counting  room.  A  college  training  will  not 
onlv  greatly  enhance  the  chances  for  success  in  business 
life,  but  it  will  give  a  breadth  and  symmetry  of  culture 
— not  to  be  obtained  anywhere  else — that  will  furnish  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  enjoyment  of  success,  and  will 
fit  for  a  far  wider,  higher  sphere  of  action  and  influenee 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 


H1LDEGARD. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  intellectual  life  of  our  age  that 
it  has  given  itself  to  finding  out  the  links  that  bind  together 
the  many  and  various  parts  of  history  into  a  great  unity 
of  human  life.  Even  the  special  departments  of  science, 
art  and  philosophy  are  studied  on  the  basis  of  their  or- 
ganic historic  development ;  speculations  are  grounded 
on  the  supposed  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  such  a  devel- 
opment ;•  the  historical  method  is  applied  everywhere. 

In  Germany  especially,  where  within  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  an  intellectual  life  has  sprung  up 
si  11  j  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
fruits,  the  stud}'  and  search  for  all  that  could  throw  light 
on  the  history  of  the  organic  development  of  any  of  the 
occupations  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  the  progress  of  a 
nation  or  of  the  race  has  been  carried  on  with  a  z.al  and 
vigor  not  shown  in  anything  else.  Year  after  year  new 
philosophical  histories  of  civilization  have  appeared  ;  the 
histories  of  new  sciences  and  old,  of  new  arts  and  of  the 
antique,  of  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  of  mediaeval 
scholasticism  and  mysticism,  have  been  laboriously  pre- 
pared. Scores  and  hundreds  of  works  have  been  pub- 
lished, containing  collections  0!'  tales  and  myths,  stories, 
sayings  and  superstitions,  and  accounts  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  peasants  and  burghers,  noblemen  and  the 
clergy.     The  amount  of  material  that  has  been  gathered 
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to  study  the  progress  and  development  of  the  human  race 
and  its  probable  end,  is  simply  stupendous.  Much  of 
this  is,  of  course,  of  little  value,  but  among  the  mass  of 
stupid  sayings  and  ljcal  superstitions,  the  ingenious  ob- 
server occasionally  finds  a  golden  key  that  unlocks  alike 
the  avenues  of  the  long  forgotten  past  and  the  gates  of  the 
distant  future.  What  is  more  wonderful  than  the  system 
of  German  Mythology  which  Jacob  Grimm  built  up,  al- 
most wholly,  from  fragments  scattered  throughout  the 
Teutonic  nations  and  hidden  from  the  casual  observer  in 
fairytales,  popular  sayings  and  peasant  superstitions? 
It  reveals  the  character  of  our  ancestors,  gives  us  a  clue 
to  the  causes  of  their  mediaeval  and  present  prepon- 
derance in  society  and  in  intellectual  activity,  and  explains 
in  a  large  measure  the  degrading  vices  that  distinguish 
even  now  the  Teutonic  from  other  races.  But  we  wel- 
come cordially,  also,  discoveries  and  collections  of.  less 
importance.  The  "  Volksbuecher"  of  Carl  Simrock  do 
not  show  us  the  entire  framework  of  the  Teutonic  char- 
acter, as  Grimm's  Mythology  does,  but  they  let  us  see  a 
more  or  less  beautiful  finish,  and  are  not  less  necessary 
for  a  perfect  understanding  of  human  nature. 

In  the  February  number  of   Unsere   Zeit,   Professor 
Dr.  Karl  Jessen  announces  the  discovery  by  himself  of  a 
work  which  had  been  lost,  or  to  all    practical    purposes 
lost,  for  more  than  six  centuries,  a  work  which  sheds  some 
light  on  the  philosophy  and  science  of  the  12th  century. 
In   the   cloister    at    Rupertsberg,  near   Bingen  on   the 
Rhine,  there   lived   since  the  year   1148    the  hoi}' abbess 
Hildegard,  spending  her  time  and  strength  in  meditation 
and  charitable  work.    She  was  born  in  109S.  and  showed  , 
even  as  a  child  a  strong    inclination  for  a  studious  medi- 
tative life  consecrated  to  God.       She  entered  the  cloister  ; 
on  "Mons  Disibodi"  in  Rhenish   Bavaria  and  was,  even  j 
before  she  became  abbess,  frequently  visited  with  visions  J 
that  revealed  to  her  the    plan    of  the  universe    and    the 
relation  existing  between  God  and  man.    But  her  genius, 
though  held  in  by  the  beliefs  of  her  time,  was  not  satis-  1 
lied  with  the  crude  superstitions  of  the  12th  century,  nor 
with    the  hermit  life    of  the  cloister.      She  reflected  on 
the  "visions"  which  she  had  seen.      She  elaborated  them  I 
into  systems  and  had  them  written  down  and  published. 
The  first  of  these  works  :   "Scivias'  (probably  a  contrac- 
tion   for    sciens    vzas,  signifying :    nosce    vias  Domini) 
represents  twenty-five  visions  and  was  written   in  about 
ten  years   (1141-51).     The    last   of  these,   "Divinorum 
operum  simplicis  hominis  liber."  represents   ten  visions 
in  about  six  years  (1164-71).     Between  these  two  great 
works  she  occupied  herself  with  scientific  studies  which  | 
she  concluded  in  1 159  with  the  publication  of  her  great 
work  (her  ''Cosmos,"  as  Dr.  Jessen  calls   it)   on  '-The 
mysteries  and  subtleties  of  created    things."     It  is  this  1 
work  that  Dr.   Jessen  promises  to  publish  soon,  and  on  ' 
account  of  which   he  claims    for    Hildegard    a    position 
among  German  scientists  far  exalted  above  what  is  granted 
to  her  now,  and  somewhat  in  accord  with  the  veneration 
and  esteem  which   her    contemporaries    bestowed    upon 
her.     For  Hildegard  exerted  a  large  influence  upon  her 
time.     The  rich  and  the  poor  came    to  her    for    advice 
and  help.      She  was  seen  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  : 
sick  peasant  that  came  to  her  cloister   for    medical   aid, 
and  to  the  noble  prince.     Her  advice    in    spiritual    and 
political  matters  was  sought   by  scholars  and    princes.  ! 
Among  her  correspondents  are  found    Pope  Alexander 
IV,  Pope  Hadrian  IV,  Emperor  Conrad  III,  Emperor 
Frederick  I,  Barbarrossa,  anda  hostof  other  less  important 
personages.      Her  character  seems  to  have  been  spotless, 
although  the  Romish  Church  never  canonized  her,  proba- 
bly because  of  her  views  which  threatened  to  undermine. — 
almost  before  its  beginning, — the  system  of  Scholasticism. 
Although   Hildegard  in  her  philosophic  reasoning  fol- 
lowed the   principles  expressed  by  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  his   "Credo    lit    intelligam,"  although 


she  accepted  the  thoughts  that  came  to  her,  as  visions 
sent  by  God,  and  uttered  them  in  a  prophetic,  dogmatic 
manner,  her  works  themselves  bear  record  that,  more 
than  four  centuries  before  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  she.  like  her 
contemporary,  the  reputed  magician,  Albert  the  Great, 
had  sought  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  exist- 
ence in  the  careful,  observant  stud}'  of  nature  and  of  the 
human  soul.  Her  observations  she  does  not  record  in 
detailed  unconnected  descriptions,  but — often  with  the  aid 
of  her  imagination,  it  is  true, — she  binds  them  together 
in  one  great  system  of  the  Universe. 

She  begins  in  her  "Cosmos"  with  the  origin  of  the 
earth,  and  after  quoting  the  Mosaic  record:  "Let  there 
be  light !  "  she  unfolds  her  own  views  of  what  this  light 
was  and  what  became  of  it.  ••She  declares  it  to  be  self- 
evident  that  God  created  afterwards  the  various  stars. 
This  universal  light,  she  says,  was  the  shining  angels, 
and,  she  adds  a  little  later,  when  God  created  this  light 
which  is  fleeting  and  can  move  everywhere,  he  had  al- 
ready the  intention  of  giving  to  this  volatile  or  spiritual 
life — the  soul's  breath  in  man,  spiritalis  vita  quce  spir- 
ac/dum  vitce  est — a  corporeal  mass  of  the  clay  of  the 
earth.  Otherwise  this  volatile  soul  would  have  passed 
away  and  vanished,  but  now  it  is  so  bound  through  its  in- 
ability to  rise  that  it  looks  up  to  God  the  more  eagerly  and 
keenly.  But  the  old  serpent  cherishes  envy  and  hatred 
against  man  because,  though  weighed  down  by  his  body, 
he  can  rise  to  God  in  his  mind.  From  this  divine  light 
the  element  of  fire  does  not  differ,"  etc.,  etc. 

Ridiculous,  no  doubt.  But  when  we  look  at  the  fan- 
cies of  other  great  thinkers  of  those  times  and  consider  the 
great  idea  that  moved  Hildegard's  imagination  to  the 
production  of  this  fancy,  the  idea  of  a  universal  force  of 
motion — "this  fire,"  says  Dr.  Jessen,  "is  with  Hildegard, 
nothing  else  than  an  all  penetrating  force  of  motion," — 
the  same  for  spiritual  and  material  activity,  we  must  con- 
cede to  Hildegard  a  very  exceptional  penetration  and 
grand  constructive  powers. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  first  part  of  the  "Cosmos," 
which  treats  of  man,  "she  makes  a  sharp  distinction  in  his 
state  before  and  after  the  fall,  and  then  turns  entirely  to 
the  present  state  aud  treats  all  questions  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way,  seeking  to  establish  her  hypotheses  by  facts,  and 
making  these  hypotheses  the  foundation  of  her  logical 
and  well  digested  presentation.  All  parts  of  the  body 
and  soul,  and  all  processes  of  their  functions  are  treated 
with  unrivaled  naivety  and  strictly  scientifically.  In  the 
same  realistic  manner  are  also  treated  the  relations  of  the 
body  and  diseases.  Similar  symptoms  are  carefully  dis- 
tinguished and  an  anatomical  physiological  explanation 
is  attempted  everywhere,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  treats  of  medical  remedies. 
She  was  probably  the  first  medical  writer  "who  separated 
entirely  the  description  of  diseases  from  the  manner  of 
their  treatment  and  put  them  in  two  different  parts.  The 
medicines  employed  are  only  German  remedies  (except 
some  well  known  spices).  The  manner  of  their  prepa- 
ration differs  widely  from  the  method  of  the  ancient 
Greek  physicians,  which  had  then  been  adopted  in 
southern  Europe.  The  enveloping  of  remedies  in  flour 
which  was  then  prepared  as  pancake  is  very  peculiar,"  etc. 
In  everything  this  wonderful  woman  showed  herself  an 
independent  and  profound  thinker.  Without  being  con- 
scious of  the  greatness  of  her  mental  endowments  or  the 
originality  of  her  methods,  she  was  far  in  advance  of  her 
age.  By  her  thorough  investigations  of  nature  and  of 
her  own  soul  she  had,  without  doubting  the  truth  of  her 
religion,  penetrated  into  regions  that  appeared  to  her 
entranced  eye  as  visions,  and  by  the  instinctive  logic  of 
her  mind,  she  brought  her  acquired  knowledge  into  a 
system  which,  though  false  in  its  details,  as  it  is  clearly 
proved  by  modern  science,  is  true  in  the  central  thought 
that  unites  the  various  parts. 
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To  Printers  desiring  a  Collegiate  Education. 

We  desire  the  services  of  several  printers,  and  can  t'urnisli 
sufficient  employment  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  expenses 
while  obtaining  a  thorough  education.  All  printers  desiring 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  are  requested  to  send 
us  their  addresses  at  once,  stating  at  what  time  they  would 
wish  to  enter  school.  The  spring  term  opens  April  7th,  and 
we  wish  two  to  start  at  that  date.  Applicants  must  be  strictly 
temperate  and  of  good  moral  character. 


Jft3"Our  object  in  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  large  trade  here 
in  the  printing  business  is  two-fold:  first,  to  benefit  the  Uni- 
versity by  keeping  it  prominently  and  constantly  before  the 
people  of  the  West;  and  secondly,  to  furnish  employment  to 
young  men  desiring  a  thorough  education,  but  who  have  not 
the  means  to  secure  it.  With  these  objects  in  view  we  feel  jus- 
tified in  calling  upon  the  friends  of  the  University  and  the 
better  class  of  business  men  generally  to  assist  in  this  work  by 
giving  us  a  portion  at  least  of  their  printing.  We  are  constant- 
ly making  additions  to  our  office,  and  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  we  can  do  as  good  work  as  is  done  elsewhere,  and  at  lower 
prices  than  any  of  our  competitors. 

ALEXANDER  II  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  first  half  of  the  month  of  March  has  witnessed  a 
change  in  the  rulers  of  the  United  States  and  Russia,  the 
two  greatest  nations  on  the  globe.  The  circumstances 
ot  the  changes  were  as  different  as  possible.  In  the  one 
case  President  Haves,  having  finished  the  term  for  which 
he  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  welcomed  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  any  nation  in 
the  world,  and  then  passed  quietly  to  the  retirement  of 
his  old  home  in  a  country  town  in  Ohio.  Toward  both 
the  rulers,  the  outgoing  and  the  incoming,  there  was  the 
greatest  good  feeling  throughout  the  entire  nation,  and 
the  festivities  attending  the  Inauguration  were  of  the  hap- 
piest character.  In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
change  came  by  bloody  assassination  and  amid  angry 
threatenings  of  revolution.  To  one  unacquainted  with 
the  circumstances  in  both  nations  and  looking  on  from  a 
distance,  it  would  perhaps  occur  that  the  joyous  exaltation 
of  our  President  was  probably  due  to  some  great  benefit 
conferred  by  him  upon  the  American  people  ;  while  the 
dreadful  assassination  of  the  Czar  must  be  the  taking  off 
of  some  great  enemy  of  the  Russian  people.  But  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  facts  than  these  so  natural  fan- 
cies. President  Garfield  has  done  nothing  more  for  the 
American  people  than  thousands  of  others  have  done  ; 
while  Alexander  II  is  acknowledged  by  all  competent 
authorities  to  be  the  greatest  benefactor  of  Russia  during 
her  history  of  a  thousand  years.  A  glance  at  the  career 
of  the  late  Czarwill  prepare  us  to  appreciate  the  universal 
horror  at  his  assassination  and  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  his  untimely  and  unseemly  taking  off. 

Alexander  II  came  to  the  throne  just  as  the  Crimean 
war  was  completing  the  wreck  of    Russia.     Bv  a  series 


of  acts  and  a  course  of  policy  more  remarkable  than  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  any  other  monarch  of  any  age,  he 
repaired  the  national  wreck,  developed  the  national  spirit 
and  resources,  extended  the  territorial  bounds,  and  elevated, 
the  Russian  empire  to  a  higher  position  than  it  ever  be- 
fore occupied.  His  first  act,  on  the  dav  of  his  corona- 
tion, March  2d,  1855,  was  to  send  out  a  decree  to  the 
four  great  Universities  requiring  them  to  prepare  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  modern  Russ  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  It  was  prepared  and  at  an  early  day  sent  out  by 
the  million  copies  into  all  the  Russias,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  that  national  virtue  which  is  essential  to  any 
true  progress. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  March,  1861,  the  day 
preceding  the  Inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  and  a 
year  and  half  before  his  famous  "•Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion," there  were  in  Russia,  chiefly  in  European  Russia, 
twenty-two  and  a  half  millions  of  ordinary  serfs.  At 
evening  of  that  day,  to  be  forever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  freedom,  the  whole  of  that  vast  population 
had  ceased  to  be  serfs  and  had  become  free.  Not  only 
were  they  free,  but  the  government  had  clothed  the  old 
mir,  or  communal  organization,  with  adminstrative  func- 
tions, had  provided  for  the  pecuniary  indemnity  of  the 
boyar,  or  master,  and  had  opened  the  way  for  each  niou- 
Jik,  or  freed  serf,  to  become  at  once  a  landed  proprietor 
of  from  5  to  25  acres,  by  furnishing  him  the  money,  to 
be  returned  in  forty-nine  annual  payments.  According 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  given  the  best  account  of  this 
whole  transaction,  the  work  has  made  good  progress — 
nearly  6,000,000  male  peasants  having  already  availed 
themselves  of  this  method  of  securing  lands  :  upward  of 
50,000.000  acres  having  passed  into  their  hands,  and  the 
government  advances  having  already  aggregated  more 
than  500,000,000.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  before 
the  grandeur  of  the  movement  can  be  understood,  that 
there  were  20,000,000  more  living  upon  the  government 
lands,  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  the  serfs  ;  so 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  lift  up  43,000,000  of  the  popula- 
tion to  a  higher  plane  of  freedom  and  manhood.  And  it 
must  still  further  be  remembered  that  this  Herculean  task 
was  undertaken,  carried  forward  and  accomplished  in 
spite  of  the  combined  and  bitter  opposition  of  the  Russian 
nobility. 

In  1S64,  the  entire  judicial  system  was  remodeled, 
and  trial  by  jury  introduced  in  criminal  cases.  An  edu- 
cational system,  designed  to  reach  all  the  people,  was 
early  set  in  operation,  and  schools  by  the  ten  thousand 
have  been  established.  In  1S71,  the  Czar  threw  off  the 
chains  with  which  the  Treat}'  of  Paris  had  unjustly  fet- 
tered his  people,  and  began  the  reconstruction  of  the 
army  and  navy,  which  has  since  been  carried  out  on  the 
grandest  scale.  He  was  likewise  engaged  during  all 
his  reign  in  carrying  out  a  gigantic  system  of  internal  im- 
provements. 

In  1S77  the  Czar  again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
great  liberal  movement  of  the  Slavic  peoples  to  free  the 
oppressed  Christian  Slavs  of  South-eastern  Europe.  In 
the  face  of  the  indifference  or  opposition  of  all  Europe 
that  work  was  also  accomplished  after  a  bloody  war,  and 
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the  Turkish  Empire  reduced  to  a  shattered  fragment. 
But  for  the  folly  of  Christian  England  under  the  lead  of 
Beaconsfield,  all  Southeastern  Europe  would  to-day  be 
free. 

Alexander  the  Liberator,  the  people  have  called  him, 
and  he  deserves  that  name  the  world  over.  Of  late  years 
a  kind  of  melancholy  approaching  insanity  seems  to 
have  settled  down  upon  him,  due  largely,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  best  knew  him  and  his  plans  and  mo- 
tives, to  his  utter  inability  to  accomplish  as  fully  and 
rapidly  as  he  wished  the  great  work  he  longed  to  accom- 
plish for  Russia.  Repeated  attempts  to  assassinate  him 
made  life  a  burden.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  he  continued 
his  liberating  work  up  to  the  last.  Some  time  since  he 
abolished  the  Third  Estate  which  had  the  power  of 
arbitrary  arrests  and  punishment  without  trial,  and  he 
had  recently  been  meditating  a  plan  for  an  Imperial  Par- 
liament. 

The  most  wonderful  and  beneficent  career  of  any  mon- 
arch of  modern  times  was  brought  to  a  close,  not  in  the 
interests  of  liberty  and  humanity,  as  some  of  the  papers 
unacquainted  with  Russia  would  have  us  believe,  but  by 
an  organization  which  is  the  worst  enemy  of  both  liberty 
and  humanity.  He  was  brutally  murdered  by  the  secret 
organization  known  as  the  Nihilists.  77/e  Independent 
well  describes  it  as,  "a  hateful  organization,  which  pro- 
poses to  mend  everything  by  ruining  everything  ;  to  bless 
society  by  destroying  it ;  to  remove  all  evil  by  removing 
all  laws  and  abolishing  all  rulers,  whether  sitting  on  the 
benches  of  a  village  parliament  or  on  the  supreme  throne 
of  heaven.  They  will  have  no  God,  no  priest,  no  king, 
no  office  ;  but  have  every  one  free  to  seek  his  own  pleas- 
ure in  his  own  way." 

Nihilism  itself  is  doubtless  an  abnormal  outgrowth  of 
the  freedom  which  the  Liberator  gave  to  Russia.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  died  from  attempting  to  accomplish 
in  twenty-five  years  the  work  of  a  century.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  the  Liberator  of  more  than  50,000,000  of 
Slavs,  and  his  name  will  go  into  history  as  that  of  the 
purest  of  Russian  patriots  and  a  ruler  most  devoted  to  the 
elevation  of  his  subjects. 

Alexander  III,  who  at  once  ascended  the  throne,  is 
probably  the  most  popular  man  in  Russia,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  pure  and  wise  man  withal.  We 
anticipate  his  carrying  forward  the  work  of  liberation  and 
giving  the  Empire  at  no  distant  day  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 


THE  BRITISH  PROBLEMS. 

The  work  of  solving  the  many  and  complicated  prob- 
lems, inherited  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  goes  slowly  forward.  Candahar  is  to  be 
evacuated,  the  "'scientific  frontier"  of  India  is  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  then  will  begin  the  effort  to  get  from  poor 
India  the  greater  part  of  the  $St;, 000,000  expended  in  the 
Afghan  war.  The  British  forces  in  South  Africa  have 
met  with  defeat  after  defeat  in  their  efforts  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  of  the  pro-slaver}'  Boers.  Instead  of 
visiting  upon  these  people  the  vengeance  for  which  the 
British  public  it  apt  to  cry  out,  a  wise  statesmanship  will 


probably  reach  a  way  out  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  will  bring  slavery  to  an  end  in  South  Africa 
and  give  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  who  before  their 
annexation  to  the  British  Empire  had  shown  themselves 
incapable  of  self-government,  substantial  freedom  and 
good  government  combined  under  the  British  Crown. 
Ireland  is  quiet,  thanks  to  the  vigorous  policy  pursued  in 
favor  of  law  and  order;  and  the  Land  Bill  will  doubtless 
make  its  appearance  in  due  time  to  finish  the  work  be- 
gun,— i.  c.  if  the  Irish  people  show  themselves  worthy  of 
it.  Mr.  Gladstone's  task  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
that  has  fallen  to  a  British  Prime  Minister,  rendered  all 
the  more  difficult  because  of  the  false  and  immoral  steps, 
taken  by  Beaconsfield  in  his  sensational  policv,  which 
involved  the  nation  in  unjust  and  expensive  wars  ami 
made  the  abandonment  of  various  great  enterprises 
a  moral  necessity.  Only  a  true  Christian  statesman  can 
open  the  way  to  success  in  such  a  task. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

Our  suburban  city  is  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  very- 
great  improvements  during  the  present  year.  Even 
through  the  depths  of  the  severest  winter  we  remember 
ever  to  have  experienced,  a  most  costly  villa  has  been 
gradually  rising  and  assuming  shape,  on  the  old  College 
Park  by  the  lake  shore.  It  bears  the  name  of  Blair  Lodge, 
from  Mr.  John  I.  Blair,  the  Railroad  King,  who  is  erect- 
ing it  for  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lamed.  Mr.  Whitbeck, 
one  of  the  great  lumber  dealers  of  Chicago,  is  just  com- 
mencing an  entire  transformation  of  the  old  Canfield 
'  residence,  situated  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  parks  in  Lake 
Forest.  Mr.  Poole,  of  Chicago,  is  about  to  undertake 
the  same  work  with  the  Kay  residence,  on  the  lake  shore 
some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  City  Park.  Mr.  J.  Hall 
McCormick,  son  of  Mr.  Leander,  McCormick,  and 
nephew  of  Hon.  C.  H.  McCormick,  of  the  great  Reaper 
firm,  is  also  about  to  build  a  fine  residence  near  Blair 
Lodge  ;  and  the  well  known  lawyer,  Edward  Isham, 
Esq.,  has  a  like  work  in  contemplation.  Besides  these 
there  are  others  who  are  hoping  to  build  on  a  more 
modest  scale.  The  attraction,  in  addition  to  the  rare 
beauty  of  Lake  Forest,  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
giving  their  children  the  very  best  education  under  ele- 
vating social,  moral  and  religious  influences.  We  antic- 
ipate greater  material  improvement  during  the  next  two 
years  than  for  many  years  past.  No  more  delightful 
place  can  be  found  for  those  wishing  a  suburban  home. 


We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  in  another  col- 
umn of  a  fine  library  for  sale  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Chapin  of 
Chicago.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  any  who  can  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  trade  proposed  to  obtain  a  rare  and 
valuable  collection  of  works.  The  edition  of  Hogarth 
is  of  special  value.  Among  others,  Catlin's  great  work 
on  the  Indians  is  worthv  of  attention,  the  original  edition 
being  very  rare.  The  collection  of  histories  and  maga- 
zines is  unusually  complete. 


Win.  Branson  has  withdrawn  from  the  book  trade. 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Sutton  and  E.  W.  St.  Pierre  will  now 
supply  the  students  with  text  books,  and  will  also  carry 
a  stock  of  stationery. 
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COLLEGE. 
THE  RAVDJG. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  chilly,  while  I  blew  all  loud  and  shrilly 
On  my  cherished  old  and  quaint  and  cmious  pipe — the  College 

bore, — 
While  I  blew— death  to  all  napping,— suddenly  there  came  a 

tapping 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 
"Tis  that  horrid  Pro'f.,"  I  muttered,  -tapping  at  my  chamber 

door: 

Let  him  stand  and  tap  some  more. " 

Ah,  distinctly  does  the  scene  float;  how  the  March  storm  on  the 

pane  smote, 
And  each  separate  piercing  pipe  note  made  its  way  through 

every  door. 
Fearful  did  I  dread  the  morrow ;  vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  pipe  surcease  of  sorrow  for  a  low  "condition "score— 
For  a  marking  below  fifty,  which  is  called  "condition"  score. 
I  could  go  to  class  no  more. 

Open  then  I  flung  the  door  wide,  when,  with  one  tremendous 

big  stride, 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  teacher,  well  renowned  for  deepest 

lore. 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he;   not  an  instant  stopped  or 

stayed  he; 
But  with*  mien  of    Lord   O'Grady,   stepped  right  through  my 

chamber  door, — 
Stepped  as  in  a  fit  of  anger,  right  straight  through  my  chamber 

door. — 

Stepped,  and  looked,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  this  horrid  Prof,  beguiling  my  sad  fancy— not  to  smiling, 
By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  he  wore, 
"Since  your  pipe  destrojrs  all  slumber,  you,"  he  said,  "are  worse 

than  lumber, 
Senseless  aud  unthinking  lumber,  justly  deemed  the  College 

bore. 
Te'l  me  what  you  mean  by  blowing;  you,  now  deemed  the  Col- 
lege bore. 

Blow  this  pipe,  sir,  nevermore." 


It 


d! 


II.  T.  Peare  spent  a  few  clays  at  home. 

Why  not  have  a  bulletin  board  for  general  use  put  up 
under  the  clock  in  the  College  hall  ? 

A.  H.  Deam.  'S4,  was  suddenly  called  to  his  home  in 
Ohio  by  the  death  of  a  sister. 

President  Gregory  gave  a  lecture,  on  Thursday  the  10th, 
to  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan 
Park.  The  subject  was  "The  New  Order  of  the  Ministry 
demanded  by  Our  Times." 

In  honor  of  the  day,  only  one  recitation  was  held  the 
22d  of  February.  This  gave  a  chance  for  celebrating, 
and  some  of  the  patriotic  ones  improved  it  by  going  to 
the  Post  Office.      Where  does  the  celebrating  come  in? 

H.  H.  Clarke,  'S4,  has  returned  from  a  trip  through 
"the  sunny  South."  During  his  travels  he  witnessed  the 
festival  of  the  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans  ;  took  a  look 
into  the  Lone  Star  State  ;  and  brought  up  at  Washington 
011  Inauguration  Day. 

Don't  forget  the  Junior  Exhibition  to  be  given  at  the 
Church  Fridav  evening,  March  2^.  Give  the  class  the 
encouragement  of  a  well  filled  house.  Both  performers 
and  audience  should  bear  in  mind  that  promptness  at  the 
appointed  time,  on  all  such  occasions  as  this,  is  very  de- 
sirable. 

A  Junior  recently  furnished  considerable  amusement 
for  the  class  by  the  presentation  of  a  theory,  the  gist  ot 
which  was  that  Talmudlsm  was  a  religion  embodying 
the  te.iets  of  the  followers  of  Talmud.     This  Talmud. 


he  would  give  them  to  understand,  was  a  great  hero-deity 
or  prophet. 

Thusreasoneth  a  Senior  on  the  pig.  "There  were  no 
pigs  in  Greece  ;  for,  Socrates  chose  Xantippe  to  try  his 
temper  ;  but  had  he  known  of  pigs  he  would  have  bought 
a  pig  instead;  therefore,  no  pigs  in  Greece.  Q.  E.  D." 
He  admits,  however,  "  a  close  relationship  between  pigs 
and  Greece." 

The  Class  of  '83  enjoyed  the  happy  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  Prof.  Sabin  a  handsome  pearl  and  gold  opera 
glass,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem.  He  has  lately  severed 
his  connection  with  the  University,  hence  the  occasion 
to  convey  a  gentle  hint  that  his  former  classes  have  not 
forgotten  him. 

Visitors  to  the  printing  office  are  always  welcome,  and 
when  possible  they  will  be  shown  anything  about  the 
work  in  which  they  may  be  specially  interested  ;  butthey 
should  remember  that  it  is  a  necessary  rule  in  all  printing 
offices  that  no  copy,  proof,  standing  matter  or  sheets 
coming  J'rom  the  press  can  be  read. 

A  company  of  students  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  Mid-Year  Concert  at  Highland  Hall,  Highland  Park, 
Thursday  evening.  March  10th.  The  varied  programme 
furnished  an  enjoyable  entertainment.  The  school  room 
was  more  than  filled,  and  the  audience  showed  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  music  by  continued  applause. 

A  Sophomore  says  a  Sem.  told  him  that  "there  isn't 
really  any  Northern  moon  over  here  at  all ;  it  was  only 
poetry.  'Twouldbe  too  awfully  nice  for  anything,  though, 
if  there  only  were  one  ;  but  the  dear  old  ordinary  moon 
quite  answers  ever}'  purpose  so  long  as  the  young  gentle- 
men can  only  call  one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week." 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  ladies  running  around  the 
halls  and  recitation  rooms  in  a  vain  search  for  chairs, 
just  because  the  boys  will  persist  in  carrying  them  away 
from  the  waiting  room.  Indignation  meetings  ate  held 
daily  ;  petitions  are  sent  to  "the  powers  that  be  ;"  the  in- 
jured ones  protest  loudly  ; — all  is  in  vain.  What  can  be 
done  ? 

The  "big  storm"  had  a  rather  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  attendance  for  two  days,  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the 
close  of  the  second  dav  the  following  notice  appeared  on 
the  wall  : 

Lost,  Strayed  oe  Stolen! — Seven  Seniohs  Missing!    Ten 
Doeeabs  Bewabd! — A  reward   of  ten  dollars  will  be  given  to 
any  one  returning  them  in  good  condition  to  the  undersigned. 
.     Sec'y  of  the  Faculty. 

Thus  deposeth  the  Racine  College  Mercury\ 

On  the  back  page  of  a  late  number  of  the  Lake  Forest  paper, 
is  an  elaborate  cut  of  the  College  Buildings,  exhibiting  in  addi- 
tion to  other  noteworthy  objects  a  view  of  the  whole  body  of 
students  assembled  on  the  lawn,  either  as  spectators  or  partic- 
ipants in  the  manly  game  of  croquet; — such  are  the  results  of 
co-education. 

Don't  they  wish  theirs  was  a  co-educational  college? 

Regularly  every  night  the  students  are  in  turn  disturbed 
by  a  rap,  a  head  being  thrust  in  the  door,  and  a  voice 
calling,  "Got  any  fresh  water?"  If  the  answer  is  "no," 
the  thirsty  studentgoes  on  to  the  next  door  ;  if  it  is  "yes," 
he  siezes  the  pitcher,  drinks  about  a  third  of  the  water, 
spills  another  third  on  the  floor  and  sometimes  rushes  off 
without  even  a  "thank  you."  Nevermind;  the  weather 
will  soon  be  better  and  a  reformation  in  manners  maybe 
expected. 

Aletheian.  March  19  the  exercises  of  the  Society- 
were  all  conducted  in  German.  The  program  was  as 
follows  :  A  selection  in  poetry  by  Miss  McKean  ;  an  orig- 
inal story  on  "The  Beautiful  Snow  "  by  Miss  L.  Vaughn  ; 
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a  German  song- by  kindness  of  Miss  Holt ;  essay,  "•Amer- 
icans in  Germany  and  Germans  in  America,"  Miss  Skin- 
ner :  discussion.  "Resolved  ihat  Grimm's  and  Anderson's 
Fairy  tales  are  improving  :"  affirmative,  Misses  McKinnev 
and  Gardner  ;  negative,  Misses  Reid  and  E.  Vaughn  : 
select  reading  in  prose,  Miss  Ordway  ;  impromptu  by 
Miss  Rhea. 

We  understand  that  one  of  our  brother  societies  was 
obliged  to  adjourn  for  want  of  a  quorum  one  stormy  even- 
ing not  long  since;  but  though  the  weather  has  been 
exceedingly  disagreeable  the  last  three  or  four  Saturdays 
our  society  has  not  lacked  in  interest  or  numbers. 

The  Junior  Exhibition  will  be  given  this  year  and  here- 
after at  the  end    of  the  winter  term,  instead  of  in  Com- 
mencement week  as  heretofore.     This  change  will  give 
a  relief  to  both  the  class  and  the  public  who  may  wish  j 
to  attend  the  entertainment,   as  Commencement  week  is  i 
at  best  crowded  full.       It  seems  desirable  to  make  this 
occasion  one  second  in   interest  and  importance  to  Com- 
mencement alone.      Separating  the  two  by  a  term   is  a 
step  in  this  direction.      It  only  remains  for  the  successive  '■ 
classes  to  complete  the   work  by   making  the  exhibitions  ; 
such  as  may  be  worthy  to  take   that  rank.     The  present 
Junior  class  will  have  no  small  task  to  reach  the  standard 
attained  by  the  classes  of  'So  and  'Si  In  their  Junior  Ex-  j 
hibitions. 


ACADEMY. 

There  was  a  sub-freshman  in  Latin. 
And  the  text  he  was  not  at  all  pat  in; 

So  lie  saved  up  his  money 

And  bought  him  a  pony. 

This  naughty  sub-freshman  in  Latin! 

But  when  lie  stood  up  to  recite, 

His  knees  they  did  shake  with  alright; 

And  so  with  a  sigh 

He  laid  his  horse  by. 
And  thereafter  resolved  to  do  right. 
(Being  asked  to  do  so  by  the  teacher). 

Miss  Delia  M.  Baker,  who  taught  in  the  Academy 
last  year,  was  married  at  her  home  in  Highland  Park  on 
Thursday,  March  10,  to  Geo.  II.  Morrison,  M.  D.,  of 
Aurora,  Illinois. 

The  boys  are  all  anticipating  the  enjoyment  of  another 
sleigh  ride  at  home  during  the  coming  Spring  Intermis- 
sion. Better  take  their  rubber  boots  along.  This  can't 
always  last. 

The  public  exhibition  by  the  Sigma  Delta  Society,  an- 
nounced to  take  place  near  the  close  of  this  term,  has 
been  postponed  until  next  term,  on  account  of  extra 
work  being  done  by  those  interested,  and  because  of  the 
Junior  Exhibition. 

Geography  class.  "Bound  Tennessee."  '•Bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ohio  and  Illinois,  on  the  east  by  West 
Virginia,  on  the  south  by  Georgia  and  Texas,  on  the 
west  by  Missouri — no — Arkansas."  "Give  capital  of 
Mass."     "Salem." 

D.  C.  Harris",  of  the  Academy,  left  for  Chicago  a  few 
days  since,  intending  to  take  a  trip  South  with  the  Field 
family.  The  trip  was  deferred  on  account  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  family,  and  Mr.  Harris  re- 
turned to  the  Academy,  but  will  rejoin  the  party  shortly. 

The  Latin  poem  in  the  last  Review  furnished  the  boys 
much  amusement.  Those  who  attended  the  University 
in '79 — 'So  will  recognize  the  caste  of  characters.  There 
was  originally  more  to  it,  we  are  told,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  longer  if  it  had  not  been,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman,  "nipped  in  the  bud." 


The  Military  Company  has  added  two  musicians  to  its 
corps  of  officers,  and  the  Cadets  now  gracefully  keep 
step  to  the  music.  A  license  has  been  granted  the  com- 
pany, but  as  yet  has  not  been  received.  The  daily  ques- 
tion now  is,  "Have  the  guns  arrived?"  The  boys  should 
remember  that  great  bodies  move  slowly.  The  State  is 
in  no  hurry. 

The  Sigma  Delta  is  evidently  prospering.  The  interest 
of  the  members  in  their  literary  performances  is  growing, 
and  the  tone  of  their  exercises  is  improving.  The  Soci- 
ety will  invite  one  of  the  honorary  members  to  their  meet- 
ings every  two  weeks  hereafter,  and  will  hear  critcisms 
upon  their  work  from  these  gentlemen,  hoping  thereby  to 
make  more  rapid  progress  in  literary  effort.  The  Society 
is  glad  to  see  any  of  its  honorary  members  at  any  time, 
and  trusts  that  a  formal  invitation  will  not  always  be  ne- 
cessary to  secure  their  occasional  presence. 

On  Sunday,  the  13th.  the  church  was  so  tilled  with 
smoke  that  no  morning  service  was  held  there.  As  the 
boys  were  returning  they  met  the  President  who  said  they 
would  have  a  short  service  in  the  chapel,  and  all  filed  into 
the  College  halls  and  waited  till  a  key  could  be  found. 
But  alas!  misfortunes  never  come  singly.  When  the 
door  was  at  last  opened,  lo  !  an  immense  piece  of  plaster- 
ing had,  by  some  mysterious  providence,  fallen  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  This,  however,  was  not  the  last  re- 
sort. The  waiting  students  and  the  townsfolk  who  had 
also  come,  now  came  to  the  Academy.  Here  a  short 
and  informal  service  was  held.  In  the  afternoon  a  regu- 
lar preaching  service  was  held  here,  in  place  of  the  usual 
Bible  study. 

For  once  in  its  history,  the  Academy,  though  indi- 
rectly, was  the  cause  of  a  sensation.  Sabbath  morning 
the  6th,  the  congregation  in  the  Presbyterian  church  were 
listening  attentively  to  the  Pastor's  sermon,  and  the  Rev- 
erend gentleman  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sentence, 
"Though  the  righteous  fall,  they  shall  not  be" — "utterly 
forsaken"  were  the  concluding  words,  but  a  loud  crash 
drowned  the  sound  of  the  minister's  voice  and  turned  the 
eyes  of  all  toward  the  Academy  corner.  What  was  the 
trouble?     Our  genial  friend.  O.  C.  J.,  a 'Cad,  was  sitting 

I  alone  in  one  of  the  pews,  which,  either  from  a  lack  of 
ability  to  support  his  manly  physique,  or  from  a  desire  to 
emphasize  the  words  of  the  preacher,  or  from  some  less 
obvious  reason,  gave  way  beneath  him.      The  quiet  bear- 

!  ing  of  the  gentleman,  his  cool  response,  "Here  I  am." 
to  the  wondering  eyes  fixed  upon  him  ;  and  the  deliberate 
manner  in  which  he  sought  another  and  safer  seat,  show- 
ed that  he  had  not  been  "utterly  forsaken"  by  his  self- 
possession,  at  least ;  but  unless  he  wishes  to  earn  the  title 
of  "Pew-Smasher."  he  had  best  look  well  to  his  sittings 
hereafter.  " 


FERRY  HALL. 

Individuals  residing  in  vitreous  domiciles  having  trans- 
parent quality,  should  never  precipitate  geological  speci- 
mens. 

History  class.  Question:  "What  can  you  say  about 
Walter  Raleigh  ?"  Ans  :  "They  cut  off  his  head,  and  put 
him  in  prison,  and  fed  him  on  bread  and  water." 

The  following  is  reported  as  the  new  and  favorite  Ferry 
Hall  chorus  : 

"Oh  'twill  be  so  nice  to  spoon 
When  we  get  that  Northern  lloon! 
Do  you  think  they'll  find  it  soon  ?" 

what  are  you  going  to  do  after 
—  :   "Oh.  I'm  going  to  get  mar- 


Teacher  :   "Miss 

you  graduate  ? "     Miss  - 
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ried  just  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  ;  and  if  I  can't  get  married 
I'll  go  west  and  start  a  ranch  !  " 

Written  examination  in  History.  Question:  '-Give 
founding  of  Carthage."  ••Carthage  was  founded  by 
Queen  Dido.  She  had  a  bullock's  hide,  and  she  spread  it 
out,  and  she  said, — "So  much  land  as  it  would  cover  she 
should  possess.'  " 

The  individual  who  searched  so  dillig.en.tly  for  the 
Northern  Moon,  may  have  done  so  from  his  ignorance  of 
astronomy — or  he  may  have  supposed  for  a  time  that  he 
was  an  inhabitant  of  a  planet  attended  by  numerous  satel- 
lites, or — a  still  more  supposable  case — he  may  be  given 
to  lunatic  observations. 

February  33d  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  at  Ferry 
Hall.  Other  days  have  been  memorable,  but  none  like 
this.  Other  days  have  seen  the  Lord  God  walking  in  His 
garden  ;  but  never  before  has  the  Lord,  walking  in  His 
garden,  stooped  to  gather  lilies.  Other  davs  have  wit- 
nessed an  opened  heaven  and  an  upward  pathway,  radi- 
ant with  ascending  and  descending  angels ;  but  never 
before  has  the  heaven  bent  so  low  as  to  touch,  nor  the 
shining  throng  borne  away  in  their  upward  flight,  one 
who  came  not  with  them.  Other  days  have  recorded  the 
entrance  of  souls  into  the  life  of  holiness  through  the  gate- 
way of  death  to  sin  ;  but  never  before,  through  the  death 
that,  being  stingless,  is  no  death,  has  the  freed  soul  enter- 
ed upon  the  fulness  of  life  which  is  found  in  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  God.  And  so  now  dignity  and  sanctity 
are  added  to  Ferry  Hall. 

Carrie  E.  Davis,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Rev.  E.  R. 
Davis  of  Chicago,  died  at  Fern*  Hall  February  33,  1SS1, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  She  entered  school  in  Septem- 
ber last,  and  trorri  the  beginning  lived  a  faithful,  consist- 
ent Christian  life.  Quiet  and  undemonstrative,  she  was 
yet  unswerving  in  her  loyalty  to  her  Master  and  ardent 
in  her  love  toward  Him.  Those  who  had  seen  her  daily 
walk  needed  not  the  assurance  given  by  those  words  so 
emphatically  uttered  in  her  last  conscious  moments. 
'•Oil,  I  love  Him  !  I  do  love  Him  !"  Her  disease,  per- 
itonitis, developed  so  rapidly  that  there  was  hardly  time 
to  apprehend  serious  danger  before  the  time  for  fear  was 
forever  past.  A  single  night  of  anxious  watching  was 
succeeded  by  a  dawn  that  brought  no  hope,  and  before 
noon,  in  spite  of  all  that  love  and  skill  could  do,  she  had 
passed  out  of  human  reach. 

A  short  funeral  service  was  conducted  in  the  school 
room  on  the  following  day  by  President  Gregory,  assisted 
by  Prof.  Wilson  and  Rev.  H.  L.  Stanley,  and  a  sad  pro- 
cession followed  the  remains  to  the  depot. 

The  only  relatives  present  were  those  from  Chicago  ; 
the  uncle  and  aunt  from  Omaha,  with  whom  Miss  Davis 
had  of  late  had  her  home,  meeting  the  funeral  party  in 
Chicago.  The  body  has  been  laid  to  rest  beside  those  of 
father  and  mother  in  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

So  severe  a  blow,  so  solemn  a  warning,  so  inspiring  a 
call,  can  never  be  forgotten. 


POLITENESS  TO  CHILDREN. 

••Is  it  possible  this  is  your  youngest  daughter.  Mrs. 
Smith  !  Why  how  she  has  grown  !  I  never  should  have 
known  her  ;  I  am  sure  she  is  a  head  taller  than  when  I 
saw  her  last  fall.  She  is  so  slender  too  ;  are  not  you  wor- 
ried about  her  stooping?  How  old  are  you  dear? — Is  it 
possible! — just  think,  thirteen  months  younger  than  my 
Sophia,  and  I  do  believe  she  is  six  inches  taller!  " 

Upon  this  Mary  and  Sophia  are  stood  up  back  to  back, 
the  centre  of  observation  to  the  whole  room,  and  their 
personal  peculiarities  commented  upon. 

'•Where  does  Sophia  get  her  white  hair?    Instead  of 


getting  darker,  it  seems  to  grow  lighter  all  the  time." 

This  peculiarity  is  duly  accounted  for — traced  back  to 
and  laid  at  the  door  of  some  ancestral  tow-pate.  Perhaps 
Sophia's  hair  is  red,  or  her  nose,  poor  child,  unfortu- 
nately like  her  father's,  or  her  face  set  out  with  its  usual 
array  of  spring  freckles,  these  things  are  commented  upon 
with  perfect  sang  froid,  as  if  the  child  were  a  new 
Rogers'  Group,  or  a  portrait  in  oils  at  the  spring  exhibi- 
tion. 

In  vain   all  the  blood  in  Sophia's    little    bodv    flashes 
hotly  to  the  surface,  and  the  pink  and  white  protest  comes 
and  goes  painfully  on  her  face  and    neck   and    up  to  the. 
very  roots  of  her  hair.      The  careless  talk    goes  on  until 
the  subject  is  exhausted  indeed. 

I  have  known  many  instances  in  which  the  memory  of 
a  scene  like  the  above  remained  with  painful  distinctness 
through  a  long  lifetime. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  allusions  to  personal 
peculiarities  are  in  bad  taste.  It  is  the  part  of  good 
breeding  to  be  absolutely  unconscious  of  them.  Broad  or 
slim,  fat  or  lean,  tall  or  short,  dark  or  light,  we  ignore 
the  whole  matter.  We  know  not  that  the  seven-footer 
is  a  very  tall  man  ;  that  the  three-hundred-pounder  is  a 
very  heavy  man  ;  that  he  has  a  scar  on  his  forehead  or  a 
white  streak  in  his  whiskers,  that  his  neck  is  like  a 
giraffe's  and  his  foot  like  an  anvil. 

When  we  attain  to  perfect  politeness  I  suppose  we 
shall  notice  none  of  these  things,  but  treat  every  man  as 
if  he  were  Apollo,  and  every  woman  as  if  she  were  the 
Venus  de  Medici  herself.  There  is  an  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  righteousness  in  most. of  the  regulations  of  eti- 
quette. So  that  politeness  might  be  defined  as  the  social 
expression  of  perfect  benovelence. 

If  personal  allusions  are  tabooed  among  grown  people 
as  being  a  source  of  annoyance,  the  same  reason  holds 
good  with  reference  to  children,  for  the}'  are  often  more 
susceptible  than  their  elders. 

We  need  to  exercise  restraint  upon  ourselves  in  this 
particular,  for  nothing  is  more  natural,  upon  meeting  a 
child,  after  a  long  separation,  than  to  express  surprise  at 
his  altered  appearance.  If  we  meet  a  friend  who  has 
grown  old  visibly  since  we  last  saw  him,  or  who  looks 
ill  and  worn,  we  usually  have  the  grace  to  say  nothing 
about  it ;  but  when  we  meet  a  stripling  who  has  doubled 
his  inches  in  the  last  three  years,  we  often  express  our 
amazement  with  an  abruptness  and  energv  far  from  agree- 
able. 

We  ought  to  wear  our  bodies  as  unconsciously  as  pos- 
sible, with  no  offensive  sense  of  either  their  plainness  or 
beauty  ;  but  just  as  we  wear  a  garment  for  its  use  and 
adaptation.  I  believe  children  could  be  educated  into 
this  by  judicious  culture. 

Another  thing  in  which  we  do  violence  to  the  feelings 
of  children  is  in  kissing  them  and  in  asking  them  to  kiss 
us.  Most  children  are  very  reluctant  to  kiss  strangers, 
or  those  whom  they  do  not  love,  and  they  take  notions 
and  spells  sometimes  when  they  don't  want  to  kiss  any- 
body. But  how  often  is  the  kiss  insisted  upon.  How 
much  of  the  Golden    Rule  do  you  think  there  is  in  this  ? 

How  would  you  like  it.  grown  man  or  woman  that  you 
are,  if  you  were  liable  to  be  kissed  under  such  conditions. 
Supposing  some  creature  about  four  times  vour  own  size, 
and  as  much  larger  and  grosser  than  you,  as  you  are  larger 
and  grosser  than  that  child,  should  assume  the  privilege  of 
swooping  down  upon  you  and  levying  a  tax  for  kisses 
every  time  the  notion  took  him?  You  would  not  like  it. 
you  would  resent  it.  You  would  vote  the  creatine  a  nui- 
sance. You  would  petition  legislature  to  put  it  down.  You 
would  organize  a  society  to  suppress  it, — but  you  will 
insist  that  the  next  three  year  old  baby  you  meet  shall 
give  you  a  kiss,  or  a  dozen  kisses.     See  if  you  don't. 

Emma  Ditto. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CUPID  IS  TROUBLE. 

An  Idyll  from  the  Greek. 

Cupid  once  was  slyly  stealing 
From  tlie  hives  their  luscious  store, 

When  a  bee,  his  presence  feeling, 
Pricked  his  ringers  o'er  and  o'er. 

As  he  fell  them  keenly  burning 
First  he  blew  them,  but  in  vain; 

Then  he  stamped  the  earth  and  turning, 
Wildly  leaped  about  with  pain. 

Now  to  Venus  straight  he  flees. 

Crying  out,  with  sighs  profuse, — 
"What  a  little  thing  a  bee  is; 

Yet  what  pain  it  may  produce!  " 

And  the  mother  answers,  laughing, 

"You  are  like  the  bees  yourself; 
Small  you  are,  yet  how  great  suffering 
You  inflict,  you  naughty  elf  !*' 


"You  have  too  much  style,"  said  an  old 
critic  to  a  young  writer.  "Style  is  only 
a  frame  to  hold  the  thoughts  as  a  window 
sasli  holds  the  panes  of  glass.  Too  much 
sash  obscures  the  light." 

Mr.  Longfellow  can  take  a  worthless 
sheet  of  paper  and,  by  writing  a  poem  on 
it,  make  it  worth  $50.  That's  genius. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  can  write  fewer  words 
on  a  similar  sheet,  and  make  it  worth 
$50,000,0(10.     That's  capital. 

COLLEGE  STATISTICS. 

Our  200  colleges  in  America  have  a 
paper  or  two  apiece. 

It  costs  $12.(10(1  a  month  to  run  the  Har- 
vard dining  association. 

The  average  annual  expenses  of  a  stu- 
dent are  said  to  be,  at  Michigan,  $370;  at 
Hamilton,  $450;  at  Princeton,  $600;  at 
Harvard  or  Yale,  $700. 

There  are  about  3700  professors  in  the 
colleges  of  this  country. 

Columbia  College  has  an  endowment 
of  $5,0(10,0(1(1;  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, $3,000,000;  Harvard.  $2,500.(100;  Cor- 
nell. $2,000,000;  Princeton,  $1,000,000; 
Cincinnati  University,  $500,000;  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  $350,000;  Yale,  $300,000. 


To  Trade  for  Residence  or  Farm 
in  or  near  Elgin. 

A  $5,000  Library,  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in 
the  West,  collcc'el  with  trreat  care  during  the 
last  ten  years,  all  the  best  editions,  in  fine  bind- 
ings, all  the  best  Histories,  Lives  of  the  Leading 
Men  from  the  Dark  Ages,  sets  of  all  the  leading 
Fiction  writers,  works  on  Poetry,  Horse,  Fowls, 
Sporting,  Fishing,  Shooting,  Theology,  tfcc,  <fcc, 
Arc,  &c,  Arc. ;  full  sets  of  all  the  Magazines,  all 
newly  bound,  Harper's  Magazine,  Scribner,  St. 
Nicholas,  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Supple- 
ment, Ltndon  Illustrated  News;  the  works  of 
Hogarth,  Elephant  Folio,  oritzinal  edition  with 
suppressed  plates;  Gil  Kay,  suppressed  plates; 
Catlin's  Indian,  original  edition:  Scott's  Works, 
one  hundred  volumes,  the  only  complete  set; 
this  edition  of  one  hundred  volumes  very  scarce. 
Send  for  list. 

H.  D.  CHAPFX, 
Cor.  Madison  and  Dearborn  sts., 
Chicago,  111. 

The  Literary  Revolution. 

WM.  BRANSON, 

College  Hall,  Room  35, 

Has  the  American  Book  Exchange  Acency  at 
Lake  Forest,  and  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a 
supply  of  Books  published  by  this  company. 
He  is  prepared  to  furnish  the  students  of  the 
University  with  TABLETS,  BLANK  and  TEXT- 
BOOKS at  city  prices. 


"""." co-  Antediluvian 

The  Great  Family  Magazine 


A.  P.  MIXGEA,  Manager. 

BOOKxANDxJOBxPRINTERS, 

Basement  College  Building, 
LAKE  FOREST,     -     -     ILLINOIS. 


First-Class  Work!      Low  Prices!! 


The  object  of  having  a  Printing  Office 
in  connection  with  the  University  is  to 
afford  deserving  young  men  of  limited 
means,  who  desire  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  education,  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  it,  by  furnishing  emjrioyment 
which  «ill  enable  them  to  earn  sufficient 
to  pay  their  expenses  while  taking  a  Col- 
legiate or  Academic  course.  There  are 
many  of  both  sexes  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  them  as  far 
as  possible,  we  have  determined  to  ex- 
tend our  trade  still  further  by  naming 
very  low  prices  on  Job  Printing  of  every 
kind,  and  annex  a  price  list  of  a  line  of 
Commercial  Printing  of  which  we  make 
a  speciality.  An  examination  will  show 
that  our  prices  are  much  lower  than  are 
given  by  any  of  our  competitors.  The 
work  is  first-class,  and  the  stock  is  of  a 
good  quality.  "When  requested,  we  will 
furnish  any  quality  of  stock  desired, 
merely  adding  the  extra  cost  to  our  prices 
as  quoted. 

In  Book  and  Pamphlet  printing,  we  can 
give  lower  figures  than  any  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  North-West,  and  desire  a 
run  on  that  class  of  work,  as  we  can  thus 
furnish  employment  to  more  students 
than  in  other  lines  of  printing. 

By  giving  us  your  orders  you  are  not 
only  securing  first-class  work  at  very  low 
prices,  but  are  also  aiding  and  assisting 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  praiseworthy 
object. 

SATISFACTION  GAURA>TEED. 

Where  the  order  is  accompanied  by  the 
Cash  we  will  prepay  Express  Charges. 


COL.  E.  W.  FOSTEK,    -    Editor  and  Publisher. 
153  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


A5JTED1I.U VLAN-— The  Magazine  of  the  day— 

Only  :ni  cents  a  year— full  of  wit  and  humor. 
Antediluvian— All  should  read  it- 
Have  you  seen  if/    Send  for  it:  It  will  do 

yon  good.    Only  50  cents  a  year. 
Antediluvian— a  circulation  of  $10,000—  Only 

so  cents  a  year. 

Sample  copy  sent  free.    Historical  event  of 

the  world.    50  cents  a  year. 
Antediluvian— A  Magazine  for  the  little  ones— 

no  cents  a  year. 

Will  be  sent  to  you  for  only  50  cents.    Only 

50  cents.    50  cents  a  year. 
Antediluvian— The  choicest  reading— 30  cents 

a  year. 

Issued  the  first  of  even-  month.    It's  nice. 

Send  for  it.    50  cents  a  year. 
Antediluvian— First-class  in  every  respect— 5» 

cents  a  year. 

Should  be  in  every  family.    Send  for  sample 

free.    50  cents  a  year. 
Antediluvian— No   better  for  the  money  — 50 

cents  a  year. 

A  10  page  Magazine.    Treats  on  all  subjects 

of  the  day.    Sent  to  you  for  50  cents  a  year. 

Only  50  cents  for  one  year. 
Antediluvian— Everybody  reads  it. 

Only  50  cents  a  year.    Full  of  puzzles  and  co- 
nundrums.   Sample  copy  free. 
Antediluvian— Items  of  interest— 

A  paper  that  all  should  read.    Sample  copy 

sent  free.    No  family  should  be  without  it, 

Contains  list  of  5,000  volumes  every  month  . 

of  the  cheapest  lot  of  books  in  the  world, 

from  five  cents  up. 


PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF 


PEICE     H.IST. 


14  lb.  BILL  HEADS. 
Size.  500.  1000. 

One-sixth,       J^xftM        $1.50         $2.25 
One-quarter,    7    X8M  L75  2.75 


One-half, 


Size. 
.i'-.XS's 


Size. 
d^xS1-.. 


14    X8M  2.25  3.50 

6  lb.  STATEMENTS. 


Soo. 
$1.75 


1000. 
$2.50 


Beautiful  Life-Like Photographs 

Will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  on 

HESLER, 

—THE— 

Veteran  Photographer, 

96  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
The  Best  and  Cheapest  is  his  motto. 

E.  R.  P.  SHURLEY  &  CO., 

Watchmakers  and  Jewelers, 

103  Randolph  St.,  near  Dearborn, 
•    CHICAGO. 

2000.  i  Fine  Watch  Repairing  and  Watches 

$1.25   I 


$3.75 
4  75 
6.25 


6  lb.  1I0TEHEAD3. 


A  SPECIALTY. 


500. 
$1.75 


1000. 
$2.50 


10  lb.  LETTER  HEADS. 


Size. 
8x10^ 


500. 
$2.00 


1000. 
$3.25 


EUSIHESS  CARDS. 


Size. 
No.  1,  2    x35i 
No.  2,  2%xl 


500.  1000. 

$    90  $1.25 

1.00  1.50 


$4.25 


$5.75 


2000. 
$2.25 


BEARD 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 


•  ENVELOPES— Good  Quality. 

Size.  250.  500.  1000. 

5)2  or  6  in.  $1.25  $2.00  $3.00 


275  I  HAS   TAKEN  15   FIKST    PREMIUMS. 
Go  to  him  for  your  Pictures. 


2000. 
$5.00 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

Sev.    ID.    S.    CKRECi-OI^-sr,    ID.  3D.,   IPresid.en.t. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
.  veniences  and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthf  ul 
in  the  Northwest. 

There  is  not  a  saloon  in  or  near  Lake  Forest, 
or  other  place  antagonistic  to  free  moral  growth 
or  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles. 

EXPENSES. 
The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 
about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  liSOfl;  in  the 
College,  $175  to  $200.    Material  aid  is  furnished 
to  the  students  when  necessary. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 
Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table: 

Time-Table   of  the   Chicago   and   North- 
western Railroad. 


GOING  NOKTH. 

GOING 

SOUTH. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

*0:15 

5:20 

*5  :22 

12:45 

io::ts 

*6:00 

(i  :30 

12:57 

*11 :02 

(>  :55 

7:01 

6;33 

7:35 

7:50 

L0:0S 

*9:24 

♦Milwaukee  Express,  daily,  except  Sunday 
tSunday  only.     JDaily  through. 


^LO^DEMY. 


"WALTER  L.  RANKIN,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


The  Academy  is  under  charge  of  a  full  corps 
of  the  best  instructors,  and  is  designed  for  boys 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards.  It  furnishes 
Classical,  Business  and  English  Courses. 
As  a  Classical  School  it  proposes  to  give  a  prep- 
aration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study.  . 


fered  in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vccd 
Culture. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
add  everything,  that  may  at  any  time  appear  to 
be  needed,  to  insure  a  complete  and  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  maintain  for  it 
a  position  as  the  best  School  of  its  kind  for  young 
ladies  in  the  West. 


FERRY    HALL. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
baring  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  an 
unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  snch  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.    The  best  opportunities  are  of- 


COLLEGE. 

The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greek;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range  of 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  University  Press  furnishes  several  young 
men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  training  in  the 
most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  journalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  standard  of  the  beat  Eastern  Colleges  leitl 
be  maintained. 

Spring  Term  will  open  Wednesday,  April  7th ; 
Fall  Term,  Wednesday,  September  Hth. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 
THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 
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A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


CHKIETO    ET    ECCLESI^. 


Vol.  II. 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS.  APRIL. 


No.  6. 


Entered  at  the  Fust  Office  at  Lake  Forest,  111., as  second-class  mai]  matter. 


THE  NEXT  FOBWAHD  MOVEMENT. 

Even  in  these  days  of  rapid  progress  the  advance  of 
every  institution  must  be  through  successive  stages- 
In  building  up  a  College  or  University  there  comes  first 
the  period  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  some  great 
purpose  or  necessity,  the  conception  originates  and  the 
plan  takes  shape  in  the -.minds  of  the  builders.  This  is 
followed  by  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  plan,  including 
the  small  beginnings  and  the  severe  struggle,  often  at- 
tended with  much  self-denial  and  perhaps  sacrifice  ot  life 
and  extended  through  weary  years.  When  the  institution 
li  is  thus  shown  itself  to  have  some  fitness  to  survive,  a  new 
impulse  is  somehow  given — often  ik  -ways  most  inWxpect- 
ed — and  the  work  enters  upon  what  one  has  called  the 
"full  tide  of  successful  experiment."  That  period  of 
experiment  closes  and  the  stage  in  which  solid  and  per- 
manent building  on  broad  and  deep  foundations  for  the 
future  becomes  necessary,  is  at  length  reached.  When 
this  last  stage  is  reached  the  institution,  if  under  control 
of  Christian  principles,  becomes  a  safe  place  for  as  profit- 
able an  investment  of  money  as  can  be  found.  If  a  man 
who  has  wealth  wishes  to  benefit  the  world  intellectually, 
socially,  morally  or  religiously,  he  can  do  so  on  the  grand- 
est scale  and  for  all  time,  by  using  his  means  in  helping 
to  enlarge  and  make  permanent  and  power-fill  Christian 
Colleges  in  which  to  train  the  leaders  and  mold*  rs  of 
society. 

Lake  Forest  University  has  reached  this  last  stage  and 
it  proposes  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  liberal- 
minded  and  generous  for  help  in  the  work  of  permanent 
enlargement  and  building.  It  costs  at  least  from  $20,000 
to  $25,000  a  year  to  carry  on  the  regular  work  of  such 
an  institution:  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  year  is  needed 
to  carry  it  on  with  efficiency  and  success.  In  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  there  are  three  directions  in  which 
increased  means  will  be  need:']:  by  way  of  Endowment 
Fund.  Scholarship  Fund,  and  Building  Fund. 
increased  endowment  pond. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion with  greater  efficiency  there  is  needed  an  increase 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  from  $100,000  to  $250,000.  in 
other  words,  an  addition  of  $15P,UO0.  This  is  needed 
for  the  following  objects: 


1st.  To  endow  the  Presidency  and  ('hair  of  Christian 
Philosophy  and  Biblical  Instruction.  $40,0(H>.  Of  this 
sum  $10,000 may  be  provided  for  under  the  Scholarship 
Fund  below. 

2d.  To  endow  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Instruction  in 
the  various  Departments.  $25,000.  This  might  be  in- 
cluded under  the  Scholarship  Fund. 

3d.  To  endow  the  *  'hair  of  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature. $25,000.  This  also  might  be  included  ■under 
the  Scholarship  fund  below. 

4th.  To  endow  Ferry  Hall,  the  Young  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary, in  order  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  the  instruction, 
ami  bring  its  advantages  within  the  reach  of  a  much 
larger  number,  $50.000. 

5th.  To  endow  the  University  Library,  and  so  pro- 
vide for  more  rapid  increase  of  this  important  agency  in 
the  work  of  education,  $10,000. 

This  addition  to  the  Endowment  Fund  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  place  the  University  in  advance  of  any  other 
institution  in  the  Northwest,  in  its  facilities  for  doing 
the  high  order  of  work  which  needs  to  be  done  and  must 
be  done  if  this  region  is  to  hold  the  place  of  social,  polit- 
ical, and  moral  influence  which  it  ought  to  have  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  world. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXPENSE  FUND. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  decrease  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation for  young  men  and  young  women  of  limited 
means,  there  is  needed  an  increase  of  at  least  $40,000. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  most  of  the  wealthy  business 
men  and  leading  professional  men  in  this  country  were 
poor  boys.  .  Many  of  them  were  from  the  East  and  there 
secured  a  Collegiate  education  in  times  when  the  cost 
was  much  less  than  it  is  at  present.  Many  of  them  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  higher  education  all  the  more  from 
not  having  been  aide  to  secure  it.  All  such  men  will 
appreciate  the'  difficulties  in  the  way  of  many  of  the 
very  best  youth  in  the  land,  and  will  understand  the 
necessity  for  a  large  Scholarship  Fund  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves.  The  fund  is  needed  tor  the  following 
purposes: 

1st.  For  General  Scholarship  Fund  for  paying  the  tu- 
ition of  those  who  need  such  aid.  and  furnishing  addi- 
tional gifts  to  students  who  excel  in  genera]  attainments 
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and  in  the  various  particular  branches  of  study.  $25,000. 

2d.  For  General  Expense  Fund  to  aid  in  paying  for 
Room-rent  and  Fuel  and  ill  reducing  the  cost  of  board 
in  cases  of  worthy  students  who  need  such  help,  $15,000. 

3d.  For  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  the  General  Endowment  Fund  for  the 
Chairs  of  Biblical  Instruction  and  English.  $50,000. 

The  Scholarships  may  vary  in  value  from  $100  to 
$1,500  or  even  $3,000.  the  last  amount  entitling  the 
donor  to  name  one  student  at  a  time  to  receive  all  the 
benefits  of  the  University  including  board  without 
charge. 

THE  BUDDING  FUND. 

There  is  need  of  an  addition  to  the  Building  Fund  of  at 
least  $60,000.  for  the  following  purposes: 

1st.  For  a  Cottage  Home  for  young  ladies  attending 
the  College,  $10,000. 

2d.  For  a  Central  Building,  to  contain  Chapel,  Lecture 
Rooms.  Class  Rooms,  Literary  Society  Halls,  and  Cabinet 
and  Library  Halls,  $50,000. 

This  will  require  altogether  $250,000,  and  will  place. 
the  institution  at  once  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis, 
with  assets  to  the  amount  of  $600,000.  It  is  a  small 
amount  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Great  In- 
.  terior  to  furnish,  and  the  friends  of  the  University  feel 
confident  that  those  interested  in  our  work  will  respond 
to  the  call  and  furnish  the  sum  needed.  Already  some 
generous  offers  have  been  received,  and  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  all  the  clergymen  of  the  Synods  to  which  the 
University  belongs,  the  task  of  raising  the  whole  sum 
will  not  be  a  difficult  one.  The  fact  that  our  Presby- 
terian women  are  moving  in  the  work  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion for  woman  makes  us  feel  that  the  hour  has  come 
for  undertaking  the  enterprise  and  pushing  it  to  its  com- 
pletion. 


THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN  IN  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 

By  common  consent  the  study  of  Latin  forms  an  es- 
sential part  of  higher  education.  In  the  American  col- 
leges it  takes  up  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the 
student's  whole  time,  while  in  most  foreign  institutions 
of  learning  the  percentage  is  much  larger.  La}ing 
aside  for  the  present  the  question  whether  or  not  so 
much  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  a  dead  language,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  in  what  way  the  time  actually 
devoted  to  Latin  may  be  emplo3red  so  as  to  yield  the  most 
benefit  to  the  student. 

The  average  candidate  for  the  freshman  class  has  read 
somewhat  in  several  of  the  less  difficult  Latin  authors, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  grammar. 
Thus  far.  however,  his  work  has  been  largely  memorizing. 
He  has  learned  by  rote  declensions,  paradigms  and  rules 
of  syntax  much  as  a  parrot  learns  to  say  "'Poor  Poll." 
He  has  struggled  with  a  strange  vocabulary  and  idiom. 
He  has  toiled  over  Cicero  and  Virgil  with  grammar  and 
dictionary,  too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  losing  the  thought 
in/searehing  out  the  construction.  Yet  this  preparatory 
training,  if  properly  conducted,  has  been  of  inestimable 
value.     It  has  developed  the  power  of  concentration  as 


no  other  study  can.  It  has  not  only  strengthened  the 
memory  but  also  brought  into  exercise  the  faculty  of 
judgment.  Its  main  outcome  has  been  mental  discipline 
— that  first  requisite  to  all  intellectual  progress.  But 
obviously  any  amount  of  such  training  will  not  trans- 
form a  crude,  listless  youth  into  a  firm,  roundly  cultured 
and  useful  man.  The  college  training  must  be  broader, 
higher,  nobler  in  scope  and  aim.  It  will  be  concerned 
less  with  memory,  more  with  judgment;  not  less  with 
accumulating  facts  but  more  with  developing  the  power 
to  make  use  of  facts;  it  will  impart  truth  in  systems 
rather  than  in  fragments;  above  all.  it  will  ever  keep  in 
view  the  growth  of  high,  manly  character.  In  any  such 
course  of  education  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 
— rightly  treated — become  a  means  of  training  second 
to  no  other  in  value  and  efficiency. 

The  study  of  Latin  is  of  practical  value  in  the  training 
that  it  gives  in  right  thinking,  or  scientific  method. 
This  is  often  overlooked ;  but  where  such  result  does  not 
follow  the  fault  lies,  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  the  teach- 
ing. The  Latin  grammar  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  jumble  of  arbitrary  forms  and  rules,  a  hodge-podge 
of  roots,  stems,  inflections  and  constructions  to  be  mem- 
orized without  asking  why  or  wherefore.  It  is  rather  a 
logical  system,  to  be  studied  first  in  its  parts,  then  as  a 
symmetrical  whole.  Language  is  but  the  expression  of 
thought ;  the  Latin  language  is  the  outcome  and  embod- 
iment of  the  Latin  thinking.  The  rules  of  Latin  gram- 
mar therefore  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  founded  upon 
the  laws  of  thought  and  utterance.  There  is.  then,  a 
Science  of  Latin  Grammar,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
laws  underlying  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  Latin 
speech.  The  Art  of  Latin,  that  is.  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  its  forms  and  usages,  has  been  acquired  before 
entering  college;  the  first  step  in  the  college  Latin  course 
should  be  to  ground  these  seemingly  arbitrary  formulas 
in  their  underlying  principles.  In  this  way  only  will 
the  student  gain  a  deep  and  lasting  knowledge  of  the 
language.  He  will  proceed  from  facts  to  laws,  from  laws 
again  to  other  facts.  The  method  is  that  employed  in 
investigating  and  presenting  the  moral  and  physical 
sciences — that  used  in  right  thinking  everywhere. 

But  the  Latin  language  is  something  more  than  a 
logical  system:  it  is  a  historical  organism.  With  the 
Roman  race  it  grew,  flourished  and  declined.  It  should 
be  studied  not  merely  as  an  expression  of  the  Latin 
thinking,  but  as  a  growth,  a  development.  Its  relations 
to  other  languages  should  be  examined.  The  influences 
that  have  wrought  changes  in  its  form  and  structure 
should  be  considered,  their  operations  traced  out.  Such 
investigations,  requiring  at  the  same  time  accuracy  and 
breadth  of  view  in  order  to  prosecute  them,  are  no  mean 
preparation  for  solving  many  a  problem  in  real  life. 

In  all  this  special  training  in  Latin  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  student  is  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
nature  and  office  of  language  in  general.  The  knowl- 
edge of  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought  is  one 
special  aim  of  linguistic  study;  its  importance  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Thought  and  language  are  ever  act- 
ing and  reacting  upon  each  other.     To  understand  their 
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proper  relation  is  a  necessity  if  one  would  guard  against 
errors  in  thinking  us  well  as  in  speaking.  No  other  single 
language  presents  to  English-speaking  students  so  many 
advantages  for  linguistic  training  as  the  Latin.  For 
this  purpose  a  language  ought  to  be  chosen  whose  struc- 
ture is  different  from  our  own.  which  embodies  a  broadly 
different  thought  and  culture,  whose  literature  is  worthy 
the  toil  to  gain  access  to  it.  The  modern  languages  are 
much  like  our  own  in  formation;  their  literatures  all 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  modern  life.  Of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages the  Latin  claims  attention  before  the  Greek  be- 
cause of  its  greater  simplicity,  although  possessing  a 
rigid  inflectional  structure,  and  because  of  its  direct 
utility  in  learning  the  modern  European  tongues,  as  well 
as  the  aid  that  it  gives  in  understanding  the  English. 
Words  are  self-interpreting.  To  him  who  knows  much 
they  have  deep  significance;  to  him  who  knows  little 
they  mean  little.  Our  own  vocabulary  is  derived  so 
largely  from  the  Latin,  both  directly  and  through  the 
French,  that  he  to  whom  that  language  is  a  sealed  book 
will  seek  in  vain  to  fathom  the  depths  of  English 
speech. 

If  the  study  of  Latin  went  no  further  than  this,  if  it 
were  only  a  means  of  disciplining  and  training  the 
mind  in  correct  thinking  and  speaking  it  would  be 
worthy  of  an  important  place  in  higher  education.  But 
all  this  is  only  preparatory  to  something  higher.  Thus 
far  the  student  has  taken  up  the  language  of  the  Romans, 
mainly  as  a  system  of  thought  expression;  he  is  now 
prepared  to  study  the  Romans  themselves.  The  Roman 
speech  is  only  a  gateway  to  the  Roman  mind :  the  Roman 
mind,  through  the  products  it  matured  and  bequeathed  to 
posterity,  exerts  to-day  a  potent  influence  over  the  civil- 
ized world.  For  a  thousand  years  Rome  wielded  a  tem- 
poral scepter;  ever  since  that  fell  from  her  hands  she  has 
ruled  men  through  the  agencies  of  Church  and  Law.  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  her  influence  the  mediajval  and  much 
of  modern  history  are  a  ray  less  labyrinth,  without  a  thread 
to  guide  the  explorer.  What  a  vitality  in  the  Roman 
civilization  thus  to  control  the  destinies  of  men !  Yet  hu- 
man experiences  are  ever  repeating  themselves;  the  Ro- 
man life  worked  out  many  a  principle,  revealed  many  a 
living  truth,  of  which  we  to-day  may  make  practical  ap- 
plication. The  Latin  writings,  then,  ought  to  be  read 
not  as  mere  grammatical  exercise,  but  as  products  of  the 
Roman  mind.  Every  page  of  Latin  that  comes  down  to 
us  has  been  preserved  as  by  a  miracle.  It  has  escaped 
destruction — why?  Because  it  contained  a  thought — 
because  it  crystallized  in  grand,  fitting  words  some  long- 
ing of  the  soul  that  all  men  feel,  or  some  truth  that  is 
ever  fresh,  or  some  deed  of  old  that  even  to-day  inspires 
to  action.  The  translating  of  Latin  authors  in  the  class- 
room is  comparatively  valueless  unless  every  thought  is 
interpreted  in  its  full  import  and  expressed  in  proper 
English.  But  the  world  for  centuries  has  looked  upon 
the  Latin  writings  as  masterpieces,  as  works  of  art.  as 
models  for  all  time.  Ought  they  then  to  be  studied 
merely  piecemeal,  sentence  by  sentence?  Much  the 
rather  should  they  be  treated  as  works  of  artistic  con- 
struction.    The  speeches  of  Livy,  the  odes  of  Horace,  the 


orations  and  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero,  embody 
the  highest  art.  Their  symmetry  and  beauty  can  only 
be  grasped  and  appreciated  by  study  of  the  organic  ideas, 
by  outlines  of  artistic  form  and  of  argument.  The  Latin 
writings  are  thus  no  longer  dead;  there  is  breathed  into 
them  a  living  soul.  They  speak  to  us  across  the  abysses 
of  the  past  with  ever  fresh  lessons  in  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  noble.  Through  them  the  soul  is  quickened 
the  mind  and  heart  receive  a  culture  deep  and  histing. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  Latin  in  the  college  course  few 
and  short  selections  only  from  the  literature  can  be  read. 
While  therefore  each  author  taken  up  must  receive  a 
proper  amount  of  attention,  there  should  be  a  survey  of 
the  literature  as  a  whole — an  account  of  its  development, 
its  peculiar  features,  its  influence  upon  the  thinking  and 
acting  of  mankind.  Long  lists  of  authors  are  here  not 
all  important.  Rather,  what  were  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  Roman  life — what  were  the  chords  of  that 
wondrous  lyre  from  which  the  Roman  bards  drew  forth 
strains  of  undying  music?  What  did  the  Roman  think 
of  nature,  of  existence,  of  death,  of  the  hereafter?  How 
happened  it  that  his  thoughts  were  woven  into  mediasval 
and  modern  life  and  fall  to-day  from  the  lips  of  men 
who  know  not  whence  they  came?  The  study  of  the 
literature  prepares  the  way  for  the  study  of  Roman  Phi- 
losophy. Here  again  the  time  were  well  spent  not  in 
biographies  of  philosophers  but  in  asking  how  the 
learned  interpreted  the  impulses  of  the  soul  and  the 
world  about  them;  what  were  their  theories  of  the  causes 
of  things,  their  ideas  of  duty,  their  rule  of  life;  and  how 
their  teachings  wrought  upon  the  lives  of  men  in  their 
own  and  the  following  ages. 

The  Roman  Literature  and  Philosophy  are  two  man- 
ifestations of  the  Roman  mind.  Its  highest  product, 
however,  must  be  sought  not  in  Letters  but  in  Law.  For 
the  former  Rome  was  largely  indebted  to  Greece;  the 
latter  was  the  outgrowth  of  tendencies  and  conditions 
peculiar  to  herself.  The  Roman  was  by  nature  practical, 
constructive — an  organizer.  He  destroyed  only  to  re- 
build. Fragment  by  fragment  the  ancient  world  fell 
under  his  power;  he  reduced  it  to  political  unity.  But 
in  this  strange  motley  of  races,  tongues  and  peoples 
there  was  needed  a  firmer  bond  than  individual  will,  a 
more  lasting  tie  than  military  supremacy.  There 
was  needed  a  body  of  principles  to  adjust  the  relations 
of  men  to  one  another,  which  should  be  founded  in 
natural  rights  and  thus  adapted  to  all.  The  magis- 
trates sent  out  to  administer  justice  in  the  subject  states 
gathered  up  the  laws  which  they  found  common  to  all 
peoples  and  which  appealed  to  the  sense  of  right.  The 
jurists,  under  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy,  en- 
larged upon  these,  and  sought  to  ground  their  legal  opin- 
ions in  the  essential  elements  of  man's  nature,  and  to 
reduce  the  whole  body  of  law  to  clear  and  systematic 
form.  Finally  Christianity  breathed  into  it  the  gentle 
spirit  of  the  golden  rule.  In  course  of  centuries  there 
was  thus  developed  the  Roman  Law,  in  its  last  and  most 
perfect  form  truly  "a  universal  system  of  human  rights, 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice."  It  is 
to-day  the  common  law  of  all  Europe  except  England 
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and  Turkey;  and  even  upon  the  laws  of  those  countries 
it  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  W  hile  the  collegiate 
Latin  course  has  not  room  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Roman  Law.  some  account  of  its  growth,  character 
and  influence  ought  to  be  presented.  As  a  branch  of 
study  it  has  peculiar  interest  and  value  from  the  insight 
it  gives  into  the  science  of  human  rights,  and  its  conse- 
quent bearing  ou  questions  of  practical  life. 

The  throbbing  life  of  to-day  demands  from  our  col- 
leges something  besides  learning  aud  culture.  It  cares 
not  for  pedants  steeped  in  useless  lore.  It  calls  for  true 
m  a,  who  are  earnest  and  practical,  who  know  something 
of  the  problems  of  real  life  and  are  fitted  to  grapple  with 
them.  Duties  and  responsibilities  press  upon  the  edu- 
cated man  now  as  never  before.  Complex  social  and  po- 
litical relations  present  everywhere  questions  that  he 
must  answer,  and  bring  crises  where  he  must  lead  in 
acting,  or  take  rank  with  his  inferiors.  The  study  of 
Latin  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Unless  it  aids  the  fit- 
ting for  real  life  in  something  besides  discipline  and 
culture  of  mind,  unless  it  adds  to  these  knowledge  of 
practical  value  and  at  the  same  time  aids  in  the  develop- 
ment of  true  manliness,  it  partially  fails  as  a  means 
of  education.  The  question  should  be  ever  upon  the 
lips, — What  useful  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  from  this? 
Especially  should  Roman  History  be  made  to  throw 
light  on  the  problems  of  the  day.  Early  in  the  course 
it  ought  to  be  taken  up,  not  as  a  mere  compilatiou  of 
facts,  nor  as  a  poem  with  brilliant  deeds  and  scenes,  but 
as  a  working  out  of  the  principles  of  social  and  political 
organization,  of  human  progress.  The  land  question 
that  agitates  England  and  Ireland — was  it  not  for  cen- 
turies the  great  question  in  Roman  politics?  But  lack 
of  space  forbids  further  illustration.  The  collegiate 
Latin  course  ought  to  present  the  full  significance  of  the 
Roman  civilization  in  all  its  phases.  It  will  thus  fit  for 
real  life,  in  a  narrower  sense,  by  training  in  right  think- 
ing and  by  imparting  practical  knowledge.  But  it  will 
also  strengthen  the  character  by  implanting  those  prin- 
ciples of  life  and  action  which  are  eternal,  and  as  appli- 
cable to-day  as  two  thousand  years  ago;  by  revealing  the 
errors  of  the  past,  and  by  instilling  an  appreciation  of  the 
true  and  the  noble  wherever  found.  In  the  words  of  an 
eminent  American  writer,  "We  would  have  men  explore 
antiquity,  not  to  bury  tbemselves  in  its  dust  but  to  learn 
its  spirit,  and  so  to  commune  with  its  superior  minds  as  to 
accumulate  on  the  present  age  the  influence  of  whatever 
was  great  and  wise  in  former  times." 

F.  VV.  Kblset. 


Max  Mueller,  who  favors  the  spelling  reform  move- 
ment, writes  somewhat  caustically  that  "a  reviewer,  if 
he  has  nothing  else  to  say,  can  always  fill  a  volume  with 
ridicule  of  spelling  reform.  That  cannot  be  helped.  No 
man  was  ridiculed,  so  much  as  Copernicus." 


Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard,  has  issued  a  circu- 
lar asking  for  help  in  collecting  the  remains  of  ballads 
handed  down  orally.  It  is  believed  that  many  ballads 
are  so  preserved  among  the  Irish. 


DE  QUINCEY. 

Thomas  De  Quincey  as  a  writer  is  not  so  well  known 
to  the  ordinary  reader  as  Macaulay.  Macanlay  has  had 
the  good  fortune  of  monopolizing  the  veneration  of  En- 
glishmen,-and  has  such  a  host  of  admirers  and  disciples 
among  youthful  readers  that  few  would  suspect  the  pos- 
sibility of  comparison,  much  less  admit  the  superiority 
of  De  Quincey.  The  genius  of  De  Quiucy  has  waned  be- 
fore the  splendor  of  Macauley.  But  a  deep  study  of  the 
two  men,  their  thoughts  and  their  style  will  vindicate 
the  assertion  that  De  Quincey  is  the  greater  of  the  two. 
Macaulay  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  admiration 
that  it  requires  some  audacity  in  a  critic  to  disparage 
his  claims  to  the  honor  which  popular  favor  has  granted 
to  his  memoiy;  but  it  is  sometimes  well  to  remind  a 
generation  of  hero-worshippers,  that  the  idol  of  their  af- 
fections does  not  embody  all  the  virtues  of  human  genius, 
and  may  be  lacking  in  endowments  that  entitle  others 
to  a  fair  claim  of  rivalry.  AVe  would  not  detract  from 
the  glory  Macaulay  has  won,  as  a  literary  man  and  a 
historian.  We  have  no  grudge  to  bear  against  him. 
We  rather  recur  to  his  writings  with  favor  and  pleasure, 
possibly  with  extravagant  admiration  for  his  display  of 
marvelous  learning,  and  the  rich  and  wonderful  diction 
at  his  command.  His  friend  Milinan  said  of  him  that, 
"he  seemed  to  have  read  everything  and  to  have  remem- 
bered all  that  he  had  read." 

Not  that  the  author  of  the  essays  on  Milton  and  War- 
ren Hastings.is to.be  loved  the  less,  but  that  the  author 
of  the  Suspiria  De  Profundi*  is  to  be  loved  the  more: 
but  there  are  qualities  in  which  he  is  deficient  and  in 
which  De  Quincy  is  more  than  his  equal. 

A  logical  classification  of  their  works  will  at  once 
make  evident  the  great  difference  between  them,  and  the 
reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  Macaulay's 
writings  were  historical,  political  and  critical;  if  not 
professedly  so,  such  may  be  deemed  their  content. 
This  classification  shows  why  Macaulay  never  dealt  with 
the  greater  and  profounder  problems  of  life.  De  Quin- 
cey's  writings  were  philosophical,  literary  and  imagina- 
tive. This  at  once  establishes  the  contrast  between  the 
men;  the  philosophic,  that  penetrates  deeper  than  the 
historical;  the  literary,  that  is  the  embodiment  of  art, 
and  requires  more  genius  in  its  conception  than  the 
critical;  and  the  imaginative,  that  sustains  the  relation 
to  the  political  that  power  does  to  knowledge.  De 
Quincey '«  imagination  is  not  fancy,  not  the  shaded  color- 
ing of  words,  not  mere  ideal  systems  of  thought  built  out 
of  "airy  nothingness,"  not  the  splendor  of  show  and 
magnificence  that  led  Napoleon  to  exclaim,  "Jest  I'imag- 
ination  qui  dominele  mondef  but  is  a  deep  and  penetrat- 
ing power  of  soul,  always  blended  with  philosophical 
insight  and  rests  from  its  flight  and  activity  only  when 
it  has  reached  the  Real,  the  great  substratum  of  the 
Ideal  and  the  Actual. 

Macaulay's  method  is  argument.  He  is  a  perfect  master 
of  the  details  that  constitute  proof.  His  facts  are  grouped 
and  manipulated  to  prove  a  principle,  not  to  represent 
art  and  power.     His  imagination  is  rich  but  not  deep. 
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His  command  of  language  is  niagnificient  but  not  ma- 
jestic. 

His  characteristics  may  be  very  weil  summed  up  in 
three  words,  epigram,  paradox  and  extravagance.  He 
was  a  deist  both  in  his  sentiment  and  his  style,  cold  and 
unsympathetic  with  those  movements  that  had  affected 
so  deeply  the  course  of  history,  and  with  those  principles 
of  philosophy  with  which  we  have  so  much  to  do  in 
regulating  the  conduct  of  lite.  He  never  penetrates  be- 
neath the  surface  of  things.  He  never  reaches  the  dark 
back-ground  of  existence  around  which  the  genius  of 
mankind  is  ever  hovering,  and  crying  for  the  light  of 
knowledge  to  unbar  the  doors  of  the  infinite.  He  drops 
his  pen  whenever  he  approaches  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe. 

"  High  philosophy  and  religion,  in  his  writings,  are 
rather  considered  as  curious  subjects  for  investigation, 
than  as  guides  to  life." 

De  Quincey  is  best  interpreted  by  his  own  distinction 
between  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  literature 
of  power. 

The  literature  of  knowledge  aims  at  the  discovery  and 
presentation  of  truth;  the  literature  of  power,  De 
Quincey  confessed  that  he  could  not  explain  byanysyn- 
onomous  language.  Truth  and  knowledge  may  be  re- 
garded as  mutually  explicative  terms;  power  is  a  thing 
sui  generis. 

To  understand  what  he  meant  by  power,  he  simply 
asked  his  readers  to  notice  the  feelings  and  thoughts  that 
arose,  when  they  read  such  a  work  as  Paradise  Lost. 
Pure  knowledge  is  reflective,  the  calm,  passionless,  anal- 
ysis of  logic ;  power  is  the  metamorphoses  of  truth  into 
poetry,  of  logic  into  rhetoric;  the  voice  of  greatness,  the 
spirit  of  the  infinite,  coming  out  of  eternity  to  move  the 
philosophic  coldness  of  the  soul  into  sublimity,  as  the 
winds  issuing  from  immensity  to  roll  a  tranquil  sea  into 
thundering  breakers  upon  a  rock-bound  shore. 

There  are  two  characteristics  which  pervade  the  writ- 
ings of  De  Quincey,  philosophic  and  imaginative  power, 
and  an  unique  and  original  humor  in  which  be  is  supe- 
rior to  Macaulay.  De  Quincey  was  a  constitutional 
dreamer,  and  this  constitutional  tendency  was  stimulated 
by  the  use  of  opium  and  a  life  of  solitude,  but  it  was 
the  solitude  of  philosophy  and  reflection  upon  man,  his 
achievements  and  his  destiny.  He  bad  a  deep  moral  and 
religious  nature.  Be  is  serious  and  earnest  where  Ma- 
caulay is  indifferent,  when  the  speculative  problems  of 
existence  come  into  the  field  of  thought. 

There  is  a  strong  and  hearty  sympathy  with  all  the 
great  moral  and  religious  ideas  that  have  governed  man- 
kind. Into  these  ideas  he  threw  the  whole  energy  of  his 
soul,  and  expressed  himself  in  such  far-reaching  rhetoric 
as  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Macaulay  wrote  like  an  ad- 
vocate, clear  and  pungent  in  his  style;  but  De  Quincey 
saw  too  deeply  to  write  so  clearly  as  the  lawyer,  and  yet 
with  a  strong  faith  in  the  final  solution  of  the  problems 
that  darken  the  vision,  and  vex  the  hopes,  of  humanity, 
he  boldly  faced  them,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  themes 
as  Life,  Death,  Immensity.  Providence,  his  mind  assumes 
an  attitude  of  reverence,  faith  and  hope.  He  would  tain 
lay  his  hand  on  the  springs  of  exislence.  The  imagina- 
tive grasp  of  his  intellect  plays  around  the  lids  of  those 
secrets  in  the  most  appalling  grandeur,  and  is  arrested 
in  its  course  only  by  the  dark  and    mysterious   founda- 


tions of  God.  Every  sentence  on  these  themes  is  a 
miracle  of  impassioned  prose.  This  depth  of  mural 
earnestness  and  sympathy  will  always  be  a  power  before 
which  the  brilliancy  of  Macaulay  will  fade. 

His  style,  except  when  humorous,  is  rich,  classical 
and  majestic,  but  in  his  sullen  and  capricious  moods  his 
conceptions  become  dwarfed  and  his  periods  rough  and 
acrid.  His  works  as  a  bod}'  of  writings  will  not  be  read 
with  as  much  interest  as  those  of  Macaulay,  but  portions 
of  them,  those  magnificent  passages  of  universal  and 
philosophical  interest  will  certainly  rival  the  fame  of 
the  essay  on  Milton.  The  essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Hainan  History,  sublime  and  stately,  but  not  the  florid 
stateliness  of  Gibbon,  displays  as  much  pomp  and  majesty 
as  the  old  Roman  Empire  itself.  The,  Flight  of  the  Tar- 
tar Tribe,  and  those  portions  of  The  Suspiria  de  Pro- 
fundis,  on  solitude,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  soul's  great- 
est thoughts,  on  the  death  of  his  sister,  on  the  Palimp- 
sest, on  the  Levana,  on  the  spectre  of  the  Bracken,  rival 
many  of  the  imaginative  efforts  of  Milton,  and  are 
second  only  to  that  fiery  epic  of  Carlyle  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

We  have  spoken  of  one  of  the  traits  of  De  Quincey — 
philosophic  and  imaginative  power.  We  will  leave  the 
humorous  side  of  his  nature  untouched,  feeling  that  the 
first  two  make  him  vastly  superior  to  Macaulay  and  en- 
title bis  sober  reflections  to  the  respect  of  every  thoughtful 
mind.  "The  prominent  characteristic  of  Macaulay."  says 
Whipple,  ''may  be  comprised  in  one  word — vigor."  We 
would  apply  the  same  language  to  De  Quincey.  with  the 
substitution  of  "power"  for  "vigor."  It  is  power  that 
has  fixed  the  immortality  of  Homer;  and  the  same 
quality  will  enable  De  Quincey  to  challenge  the  com- 
petition of  Macaulay.  Brilliant  scintillations  of  genius 
may  excite  momentary  wonder  and  admiration,  but  deep, 
philosophic  power  must  wear  the  look  of  eternity. 

J.  H.  Hyslop. 


THE  BUYING  OF  KEFEKENCE  BOOKS. 
There  is  a  tendency  among  students  to  get  along 
with  as  few  books  as  possible.  This  is.  of  course,  lauda- 
ble in  many  cases  on  the  score  of  economy;  but  it  is 
very  often  carried  too  far.  Students  will  pay  several 
hundred  dollars  for  personal  expenses  at  college,  and  yet 
will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  hardly  a  book  to 
aid  them  in  their  work  besides  the  mere  text-books.  Ob- 
viously this  is  not  real  economy.  To  try  to  do  work'  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  for  instance,  without  a  classical  alias 
even,  and  with  dictionaries  that  belonged  to  one's  grand- 
father, is  to  render  fruitless  much  of  the  instruction. 
The  recent  marvelous  advances  in  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sical languages  and  antiquities  demand  that  all  books 
used  in  those  departments  be  up  with  the  times.  Other- 
wise the  student  will  blunder  along,  getting  false  no- 
tions, and  receiving  from  these  studies  comparatively 
little  of  the  benefit  that  ought  to  be  gained.  Even- 
classical  student  ought  to  possess,  if  possible,  first  of  all, 
the  latest  and  best  dictionary  in  the  particular  language 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  then  a  classical  atlas  and  a 
dictionary  of  antiquities.  These  are  required  in  order 
properly  to  translate  and  interpret  text.  Then  a  good 
recent  hand  book  of  Greek  and  of  Roman  History.  All 
these  books  are  essential  to  proper  advancement  in  study 
of  Latin  or  breek;  other  works  may  be  added  if  desired. 
What  is  said  here  of  the  classics  applies,  though  per- 
haps in  less  degree,  to  other  branches  of  study.  It  is.  to 
say  the  least,  false  economy  to  spend  so  much  for  per- 
sonal expenses  and  then  fail  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  course,  when  twenty  dollars,  properly  invested, 
would  so  largely  facilitate  work  of  both  instructor  and 
student,  and  acquire  books  to  be  used  not  merely  in  col- 
lege but  throughout  a  life-time. 
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THE  REVISED  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

We  are  about  to  have  placed  in  our  hands  a  part  of 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  Revis- 
ion of  the  Bible.  Men  everywhere  are  just  now  interested 
in  considering  the  reasons  for  undertaking  the  work,  in 
judging  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  done,  and  in 
forecasting  the  probable  fate  of  it.  The  reasons  given 
for  undertaking  the  revision  were  principally  two:  first, 
improved  knowledge  of  the  original  text,  showing  errors 
in  the  present  version;  and,  secondly,  advance  of  scholar- 
ship, revealing  mistranslations  to  be  corrected.  The 
advance  in  knowledge  of  the  original  text  will  affect 
chiefly  the  New  Testament,  the  Hebrew  text  being  com- 
paratively uniform.  The  advance  in  scholarship  will 
affect  mainly  the  Old  Testament,  partly  because  of  the 
intrinsic  difficulties  (limited  Hebrew  literature,  Oriental 
ideas,  etc.)  and  partly  because  the  poetic  and  prophetic 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language,  of  the  related 
historical  and  archaeological  subjects,  and  of  the  nature 
of  poetry  and  prophecy.  A  supplementary  reason  for 
the  new  version  is  also  found  in  the  common  sense  view 
that  it  is  not  right  not  to  give  the  people  the  valuable 
results  reached  by  scholars,  although  this  could  doubt- 
less be  done  in  other  ways. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  work  has  been  carried  forward 
has  been  apparently  commendable  all  the  way  down  to 
the  latest  stages.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Convocation,  an  assembly  of  the  spiritual  authorities  of 
the  realm  of  England,  summoned  by  the  metropolitan 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of  York  respectively, 
pursuant  to  a  royal  writ,  whenever  the  Parliament  of 
the  realm  is  summoned,  and  continued  or  discharged,  as 
the  case  may  be,  whenever  the  Parliament  is  prorogued 
or  dissolved.  This  of  course  placed  everything  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Convocation  ap- 
pointing the  revisers  and  supervising  the  work.  The 
Presbyterians  and  Non-conformists  generally  were  in- 
vited to  co-operate,  as  also  were  scholars  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  impossibility  of  suiting  the  High 
Church  party  by  any  such  liberal  arrangement  has  been 
shown,  however,  by  the  late  protest  of  Bishop  Cox  against 
the  revision,  and  the  still  more  recent  announcement, 
that  the  American  Committee  will  not  only  hold  no 
joint  meeting  with  the  English  Committee,  but  that  their 
work  will  not  be  taken  into  account  except  so  far  as 
some  fragmentary  suggestions  may  be  placed  in  an  Ap- 
pendix. We  have  not  space  in  the  present  number  for 
the  Rules  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Committee, 
and  can  only  state  that  they  are  manifestly  judicious. 

The  revision  will  doubtless  result  in   many  improve- 


ments, but  as  the  Committee  did  not  propose  to  settle 
upon  a  new  textiis  receptits,  acknowledging  it  just  now, 
— m  view  of  the  recent  discovery  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  manuscripts,  the  incompleteness  of 
the  work  of  collating  manuscripts  and  versions,  and  the 
probable  opening  of  new  and  extensive  manuscript  treas- 
ures in  the  Orient,  etc., — to  be  an  impossibility,  the 
work,  while  helpful,  will  not  speedily  take  the  place  of 
King  James's  version  but  will  rather  prove  tentative  and 
be  followed  in  due  ticna  by  subsequent  revisions. 


LIGHT  IN  SPAIN. 
The  world  does  move.  For  the  past  few  years  it  has 
been  felt  by  many  that  the  course  of  things  in  Spain  has 
looked  very  much  like  a  clear  refutation  of  the  hitherto 
accepted  principle,  that  revolutions  never  go  backward. 
Twelve  years  ago  by  a  very  surprising  series  of  provi- 
dences Spain  was  brought  to  the  possession  of  a  nomi- 
nally free  government  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom 
in  religion,  and  then,  through  the  reactionary  influence 
of  the  extreme  Papists  co-operating  with  the  Abso- 
lutists, everything  was  soon  apparently  lost  again.  Pres- 
ent indications  are  that  the  reaction  was  only  tem- 
porary. The  new  Spanish  Cabinet  has  been  organized 
on  a  liberal  basis  and  is  pursuing  a  liberal  policy  both  in 
politics  and  religion.  The  Republican  and  Nationalist 
Professors  have  been  recalled  to  their  chairs  hi  the  Uni- 
versities, and  the  protest  of  the  Pope  has  been  met  by  an 
emphatic  warning  not  to  interfere  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  government.  The  Cabinet  has  proposed  to  set 
free  the  Protestant  clergyman  imprisoned  some  time 
since  for  holding  a  religious  service  contrary  to  the  law 
prohibiting  all  such  services,  and  has  also  proposed  to 
abandon  all  prosecutions  begun  by  the  former  Ministry 
against  Protestant  ministers  and  Bible  agents.  In  short 
the  light  of  religious  freedom  seems  to  be  breaking  upon 
poor  priest-ridden  and  benighted  Spain.  At  the  same 
time  the  national  consciousness  is  becoming  aroused,  and 
Spain  has  asked  to  be  taken  into  the  concert  of  European 
nations  and  given  a  part  in  deciding  the  great  questions 
which  are  agitating  Europe. 


THE  IEISH  LAND  BILL. 

The  emancipation  of  Ireland  is  manifestly  making 
progress.  The  passage  of  the  •'Coercion  Bill"  has  been 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  "Land  Bill."  Law 
and  order  are  the  first  things  with  the  Englishman,  and 
the  former  Bill  has  measurably  restored  these  in  Ireland. 
Fair  play  for  the  Irish  is  now  the  next  thing  in  order, 
and  the  latter  Bill  has  this  end  in  view.  It  was  for  some 
time  almost  a  question  'whether  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  the  moral  courage  to  undertake  this  most 
difficult  task  of  giving  the  Irish  people  some  rights  and 
protecting  them  in  those  rights;  but  he  has  vindicated 
his  title  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  modern 
Christian  statesmen  by  fairly  and  manfully  meeting  the 
demands  of  humanity  and  Christianity. 

The  Land  Bill  is  a  most  radical  measure,  as  will  be 
seen  by  an  analysis  of  its  provisions;  but  nothing  short 
of  such  a  radical  measure  would  at  all  meet  the  demands 
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of  the  case.  It  contemplates,  first,  what  is  to  be  practi- 
cally the  abolition  of  shivery  in  Ireland, — vast  numbers 
of  the  Irish  so-called  tenants  being  as  really  slaves  as 
were  the  Russian  serfs  before  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation of  Alexander  II.  It  will,  secondly,  if  passed  and 
carried  into  execution,  sound  the  death-knell  of  British 
Feudalism  everywhere  over  the  Empire,  and  ultimately 
revolutionize  the  entire  social  system  and  bring  substan- 
tial equality  in  manhood  to  all  classes. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  introducing  the  Bill  said: 
"  The  two  great  questions  to  be  dealt  with  are,  first, 
the  relation  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland, 
and,  second,  the  advances  from  the  Public  Exchequer." 
The  relation  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  is  a 
question  involving  all  the  difficulties  with  which  de- 
praved human  nature  can  well  surround  it.  The  Lords 
owning  the  soil,  or  most  of  them  at  least,  demand  abso- 
lute control.  They  would  have  the  so-called  tenants  oc- 
cupy the  soil  only  at  the  will  of  the  owner,  and  upon 
whatever  terms  he  may  dictate.  The  tenants,  many  of 
them  at  least,  demand  the  entire  expropriation,  of  the 
present  feudal  owners,  that  they  may  themselves  gain 
exclusive  ownership  of  the  soil.  The  Bill  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone aims  to  do  the  best  possible  for  the  Irish  people  in 
the  circumstances. 

The  Land  Bill  of  1870  attempted  to  remedy  some  of 
the  abuses  of  the  Irish  land  system,  by  offering  some 
protection  to  the  tenants;  but  that  Bill  was  such  that 
landlords  could  force  tenants  to  waive  their  rights  to 
protection  before  they  would  Tent  then?,  any  lands.  It 
was  thus  a  failure.  The  present  Bill  aims  to  remedy  all 
the  past  abuses  by  establishing,  first,  a  law  of  rental, 
and,  secondly,  a  court  of  justice  to  enforce  that  law. 
The  Bill  is  the  nearest  approach  possible  at  present  to 
the  three  F's  for  which  the  Irish  people  have  been  con- 
tending. 

The  Land  Court,  with  power  to  fix  rents  where  the 
landlord  and  tenant  cannot  agree,  provides  for  Fair  Rents. 
The  arrangement  for  permitting  the  tenant  to  sell  the  in- 
terest in  his  holding  with  the  improvements  made,  un- 
der certain  proper  limitations  and  the  control  of  the  Land 
Court,  provides  substantially  for  Free  Sale.  The  law,  by 
protecting  the  tenant  in  his  holding  and  from  increase  of 
rent  for  fitteen  years  from  the  time  of  fixing  the  rent, 
except  in  case  of  breach  of  contract,  and  guaranteeing 
compensation  for  disturbance  and  for  improvements, 
provides  substantially  for  Fixity  of  Tenure.  The  pro- 
vision for  assisting  emigration  will  help  to  remove  the 
discontented  element  to  other  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, where  they  will  doubtless  develop  more  of  enter- 
prise and  thrift. 

In  the  provision  for  making  advances  from  the  Public 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  follow  the  wise 
policy  adopted  by  the  Russian  Czar  in  freeing  the  serfs. 
The  aim  is  to  enable  the  Irish  tenants  to  become  free- 
holders either  in  Ireland  or.  when  they  prefer  to  emi- 
grate, somewhere  to  the  British  Colonies.  "The  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  aid  persons  desiring  to  reclaim 
waste  lands  and  desiring  to  purchase  land,  this  aid  to  be 
given  in  the  form  of  cash  advances  to  the  extent  of  75 


per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  to  the  Government  in  twenty 
years.  It  also  proposes  to  aid  those  holding  estates  to 
sell  the  same,  and  finally  it  proposes  to  aid  those  desiring 
to  emigrate  to  British  colonies." 

The  Court  of  Justice  to  have  the  final  authority 
over  all  Land  Cases  is,  according  to  the  summary  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  on  introducing  the  Bill,  "to  consist 
of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  Judge  or  ex- 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Its  proper  seat  will  be  at 
Dublin,  but  extra  Commissioners,  and,  if  necessary,  sub- 
Commissioners,  may  be  appointed  under  control  of  the 
Central  Commission."  The  advances  to  be  made  to  emi- 
grants "will  be  under  control  of  the  Land  Commission- 
ers subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  and  be  made 
either  to  colonial  governments  or  to  companies." 

The  Premier  opened  his  speech  introducing  the  Bill, 
by  saying  that  "  this  was  the  most  difficult  question  he 
had  ever  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  his  political  life,  and 
that  he  felt  a  satisfaction  at  exchanging  this  dreary  work 
of  repression  for  legislation  of  an  improving  and  reform- 
ing character."  He  concluded  it  by  saying:  "Justice  is 
to  be  the  principle  to  guide  England  in  regard  to  Ire- 
land." 

Can  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  carry  this  measure 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  force  it  upon  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  carry  it  out  in  Ireland?  It -will  meet  with 
the  opposition  of  the  ^entire  Tory  party.  Even  the  old 
Whigs  will  hardly  be  able  to  endure  it.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  withdrew  at  once  from  the  Cabinet  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  it,  but  Lord  Hartington,  who  represents 
one  of  the  largest  landed  estates  in  England  supports  it. 
Defeat  is  possible  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  that 
case  Mr.  Gladstone  will  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal 
to  the  country,  and  he  will  be  strongly  sustained.  De- 
feat is  almost  certain  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
event  Mr.  Gladstone  will  probably  be  even  more  strongly 
sustained.  Worst  of  all  the  Irish  agitators,  like  Mr. 
Parnell,  are  determined  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this  or 
any  other  Bill.  They  are  constitutional  grumblers,  and 
were  all  other  causes  of  discontent  removed  and  perfect 
prosperity  and  happiness  attained  they  would  doubtless 
grumble  at  the  monotony  of  a  state  of  bliss.  Before 
success  is  finally  reached — and  we  believe  it  will  be 
reached — there  will  probably  be  days  of  excitement  in 
Great  Britain  such  as  have  hardly  been  witnessed  for  a 
century,  and  Gladstone  will  have  abundant  opportunity 
to  show  himself  the  wisest  and  best,  if  not  the  greatest, 
of  British  Premiers. 


THE  NEW  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  to  record  a  step  forward 
in  our  marvellous  material  progress.  The  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  Railways  have 
met  and  joined  tracks  on  the  great  southwestern  plateau 
of  our  country,  in  what  was,  in  our  boyhood,  a  part  of 
Mexico,  and  the  second  railway  across  the  continent  has 
thus  been  completed.  This  opens  a  vast  region  to  civil- 
ization and  commerce.  The  branch  which  is  to  be 
pushed  to  Guaymas  in  Mexico,  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 
will  open  Mexico  to  our  trade  and  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  may  make  of  Guaymas  no  mean  commercial  rival  of 
San  Irancisco. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY  TEXT-BOOKS. 


I.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS;  or.  The  True  Moral  Man- 
hood and  Life  of  Duty,  a  Text-book  for  Schools  and 
Colleges;  by  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D..  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral  Science  in  Yale,  Prince- 
ton and  many  other  leading  Colleges. 

"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country,  in  private  and 
public  life." — General  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  Ex-Gov.  of  Maine 
and  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 


II.  WHY  FOUR  GOSPELS?  or,  The  Gospel  for  all 
the  World  ;  a  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Gospels.  "Adapted  for  use  as  a  text- 
book in  Biblical  Instruction  in  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Seminaries."  By  President  Gregory.  Western  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  inde- 
pendent work  and  thought  it  contains. " — Rev.  Brooke  Foss 
Westcott,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Eng. 

"This  is  a  master- work  upon  its  special  theme.  It  is  the  only 
complete  and  conclusive  exposition  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  Gospel  writings  and  their  writers." — Dr.  J.  G. 
Butler,  Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 


III.  PRACTICAL  LOGIC;  or,  The  Art  of  Thinking. 
By  President    Gregory.     Eldredge  &  Brother,  Pub- 
lishers. Philadelphia.     (In  press.) 
"It  will  have  as  its  constant  aim  the  practical  training 

of  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself  clearly,  connectedly, 

and  systematically.1' 


IV.  GERMAN  GRAMMAR:  a  text-book  for  the  prac- 
tical study  of  the  German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Sckmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature  in  the  Lake  Forest  University.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pineott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Has  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions. 


V.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  designed  specially  for 
the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.     By  La  Roy 
F.  Griffin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest   University.     Sower, 
Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 
This  book  differs  from  the  older  works  in  giving  greater 
prominence  to  Conservation  of  Energy;  and  it  also  con- 
tains the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in  the  de- 
partment of  Physics.     The  advance  sheets  have  been 
used  in  the  University  this  year. 


VI.  LECTURE  NOTES  IN  CHEMISTRY.  By  Pro- 
fessor Griffin.  Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     (In  press.) 

This  is  to  be  a  mere  hand-book  of  about  100  pages 
containing  the  most  important  principles,  and  is  de- 
signed simply  to  relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 


University  Items. 


college. 


This  ;ui  "off"  month  for  the  Academy  and  Seminary 
contributors. 

Scene  at  the  Dining  Hall.    'Cad  to  servant  at  the  door — 

"Is  Miss in?"     Servant — "She's  engaged."     'Cad 

— "I  know  it.     I'm  him  what  she's  engaged  to." 

To  a  disinterested  observer  it  would  appear  that  the 
Ladies'  Society  is  taking  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  neatly 
prepared  programmes  of  literary  exercises  for  weekly 
posting. 

Zeta  Epsilon. — Term  Officers:  President.  Enos  P. 
Baker,  '82;  Vice  President,  Geo.  H.  Henderson. '83:  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Jas.  A.  Canfield,  '84;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  C.  E.  Griffith,  '84;  Treasurer.  N.  D.  Hillis, 
'84;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  E.  P.  Hill,  'Si. 

Aletheian. — Term  officers :  President,  Anne  D.  Rhea, 
'81;  Vice  President,  Etta  R.  Vaughn,  '82:  Secretary, 
Frank  McKean,  '88;  Treasurer,  Charlotte  E.  Skinner. 
'SI ;  Sergeant-at-Arm?,  Emma  E.  Lamson.  84;  Committee 
on  Programmes,  the  Vice  President  e.r  officio.  Mary  I. 
McKinney,  '83,  and  Kate  Dickinson,  '82. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  lunatic  in  the  Academy  soon,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  dulcet  ( ? )  strains  that  issue  from 
the  building  at  irregular  intervals.  Perhaps,  though,  it 
is  the  musician  (?)  of  the  military  company,  practising. 
If  that  be  so,  and  he  produces  such  dulcet  strains  during 
drill,  the  company  is  to  be  pitied. 

Scene  in  Astronomy  Class. — Professor  to  Junior — 
"What  time  does  the  Northern  Moon  rise?" 

Junior — "I  don't  know,  sir.     I  never  saw  it  rise." 

Professor — "A  student  at  the  Ladies'  Seminary  an- 
swered the  question  correctly  the  other  day." 

Junior — "I  suppose  they  have  greater  advantages  for 
observation  and  the  study  of  the  subject." 

There  have  been  changes  made  in  the  courses  of  study, 
but  changes  which  for  this  term  affect  only  the  Junior 
and  Sophomore  classes.  The  Juniors  have  Astronomy 
in  place  of  History  of  Philosophy,  and  the  latter  will 
come  in  the  Senior  year.  The  Sophomores  have  French 
in  place  of  both  Greek  and  Latin.  The  number  of  elec- 
tive studies  will  be  reduced.  French  and  German  will 
both  be  required. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  the  Winter  term,  at  the  after- 
noon meeting  the  thought  turned  specially  upon  the  un- 
usual number  of  deaths  during  the  term,  of  both  students 
and  members  of  families  represented  in  the  University. 
Yet  even  then  another,  of  which  we  had  not  yet  heard, 
had  occurred  but  recently.  March  25th.  Mary  L..  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Evans,  died 
at  her  home  in  South  Bend,  hid.  About  two  weeks 
before  her  death  she  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever, 
the  disease  which  so  soon  proved  fatal. 

Athenean. — Officers  for  the  term:  President,  M. 
Fraser,  '82;  Vice  President,  Will  G.  Whitehead,  '83: 
Secretary,  M.  H.  Cone.  '83;  Treasurer.  A.  E.  Jack,  '83; 
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Critic,  H.  M.  Stanley,  '81;  SergeanVat-Arms,  C.  H.  Mar- 
shall, '83;  Director.-,  the  Vice  President  ex  officio.  A.  D. 
Wheeler,  '82.  and  W.  W.  Wirt,  '84.  The  inauguration 
of  officers  on  the  8th  of  April,  although  scarcely  so 
widely  known  as  the  ceremonies  of  the  4th  of  March, 
were  quite  as  impressive — to  those  inaugurated.  The 
outgoing  and  incoming  Presidents  each  made  very  ap- 
propriate speeches.  A  handsome  new  President's  table, 
which  is  the  Society's  own.  was  also  introduced  to  its 
new  duties. 

Really  we  c  tnnot  find  words  to  express  suitable  com- 
mendation of  the  Mercury  man's  ambition, — to.be  the 
champion  ball  player  and  be  made  perfectly  happy  by 
having  the  silver  ball  to  play  with.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  higher  ambition.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  every  college  in  the  country  has  not  an  endowed 
Chair  of  Base  Ball,  so  that  the  youth  of  the  land  may 
receive  proper  instruction  in  this  most  useful  of  the  arts. 
No  one  who  reads  the  Mercury  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  validity  of  its  claim  that  the  intellectual  standing  at 
Racine  keeps  pace  with  the  enthusiasm  in  athletic  sports. 
The  deep  wisdom  of  the  longer  articles,  the  sparkling- 
wit  of  the  locals,  and  the  high  tone  often  displayed  in 
the  choice  of  clippings,  must  cany  conviction  even  to 
the  most  prejudiced. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  has  been  remarked  by  those 
who  are  entirely  disinterested,  that,  during  the  past  win- 
ter, although  it  has  been  one  of  the  severest  and  longest 
continued  in  the  memory  of  the  "oldest  inhabitant," 
there  has  been  no  complaint  in  the  College  building  for 
lack  of  heat.  The  change  in  this  particular  over  last 
winter  a  year  ago  has  been  very  marked.  Then,  at  al- 
most any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  the  cry,  "steam!" 
might  have  been  heard  through  the  halls  from  some 
poor  fellow  who  was  "nearly  frozen  to  death."  When 
thirty  or  forty  boys  in  one  building  get  through  such  a 
season  as  this  has  been  without  any  complaints  or  grum- 
bling it  means  that  there  has  been  no  chance  for  com- 
plaint. (This  without  intending  any  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  boys  in  general,  in  this  respect.) 

Has  not  the  time  fully  come  when  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  College  Literary  Societies  to  mature  and 
adopt  plans  for  united  action?  It  is  customary  to  have 
some  such  union  between  the  various  Societies  of  a  Col- 
lege and  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  union  here.  An 
occasional  joint  session  gives  pleasure  and  profit.  This 
could  be  much  more  easily  arranged  for  when  desirable, 
if  there  was  a  permanent  confederation  of  the  three  So- 
cieties, with  suitable  provisions.  At  Commencement 
time  there  is  an  address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  but 
there  is  now  no  provision  for  any  mutual  action  of  the 
Societies  at  this  time.  These  and  other  reasons  may  be 
urged  for  the  taking  of  steps  to  secure  the  end  proposed. 
Let  the  Societies  take  this  matter  up  and  carry  it  through 
to  immediate  completion. 

A  notice  of  the  recent  township  and  city  elections 
may  be  in  place,  as  they  awakened  a  considerable  degree 
of  interest  among  both  professors  and  students.     In  the 


township  election  of  April  5th,  the  issue  was  on  Ihe 
question  of  license  or  anti-license,  there  being  no  dis- 
tinction of  the  great  political  parties.  No  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  the  office  of  Supervisor,  but  Un- 
people put  forward  William  Atteridge.  who  served  last 
term,  to  head  the  license  movement,  and  James  Ander- 
son, the  anti-license.  Neither  evinced  any  desire  for  the 
position,  but  the  advocates  of  the  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  worked  faithfully.  The  result  gave  the' 
license  party  a  majority  of  one,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  votes  being  polled. 

The  city  election,  a  week  later,  brought  out  a  contest 
for  two  places.  Two  candidates  were  presented  as  Al- 
derman from  the  First  Ward.  The  "cow  question"  fur- 
nished the  issue.  P.  Haley  was  the  successful  candidate. 
The  great  struggle,  however,  was  over  the  Marshalship. 
It  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  the  "fat"  office.  Three  can- 
didates presented  themselves,  and  the  friends  of  each 
worked  well.     C.  G.  Wenban  was  elected  by  a  plurality. 

March  12th  dated  a  new  era  for  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, not  because  it  snowed  all  day  and  evening,  but 
because  another  step  was  taken  towards  making  the  Uni- 
versity a  thoroughly  Christian  Institution.  A  meeting 
was  called  at  the  Academy  chapel,  at  7:30  e.  m..  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  Mr.  Wishard,  the  College  Secretary 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  the  Illinois  State  Secretary.  Earnest  words 
were  spoken  by  these  gentlemen  and  1"  interested 

in  the  movement,  [twas  decided  to  form  a  Y.  M.  G.  A. 
in  Fake  Forest  University,  and  to  elect  office] 
A  committee  withdrew  for  consultation,  and  when  they 
returned  recommended  the  following,  who  were  elected: 
President,  A.  D.  Wheeler:  Vice  President,  Thos.  E.  Barr; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  C.  Stanley;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Jas.  A.  Canfield;  Treasurer,  R,  E.  Lawrence.  The 
College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  constitution  was  adopted.  After 
prayer  the  meeting  adjourned.  Early  the  next  week 
a  business  meeting  was  held,  when  twenty-five  young 
men  signed  their  names  as  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  L.  F.  U.  Devotional,  Corresponding  and  Member- 
ship Committees  were  appointed  by  the  President.  Mr. 
Canfield  presented  his  resignation  as  Recording  Secretary, 
which  was  accepted,  and  E.  P.  Hill  was  elected  to  the 
office.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Association  to  promote  the 
religious  interests  of  the  University  and  city,  working 
through  its  members  and  committees.  It  will  CO-bperate. 
so  far  as  may  be,  with  the  Young  People's  Council  .a 
local  organization  which  has  the  same  general  aTni. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  March  25th  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Lake  Forest.  The  circumstances  of  the  occasion 
were  very  favorable  for  the  entertainment  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  great  amount  of  snow  upon  the  ground. 
The  evening  was  exceptionally  pleasant,  and  a  large 
audience  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  class. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Nichols,  of  Lake  Forest,  after  which  A.  D. 
AVheeler  was  introduced  and  delivered  an  oration  upon 
"The  Saw  of  Chelsea."     He  found  in  Carlyle  a  ch.irac- 
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teristic  earnestness,  strength  and  roughness  of -imagina- 
tive style,  the  spirit  of  an  iconoclast,  the  advocate  of 
German  literature  to  England;  but  criticised  him  for  his 
admiration  of  physical  force,  his  extravagant  praise  of 
Scandinavian  heroes,  and  detraction  of  modern  greatness. 
Carlyle  was  found  to  be  too  cynical  and  despairing  of 
the  world's  progress  under  the  dominion  ol  democracy. 

Win.  A.  McNeill  spoke  upon  "Man  the  Architect  of 
his  own  Fortune."  Tne  speaker  admitted  that  genius 
may  accomplish  much,  that  riches,  fame,  and  intellect 
may  give  a  place  of  honor  but  not  without  the  attend- 
ant of  work,  hard  work.  Perseverance  and  effort  along 
with  character  determine  the  greatness  of  life. 

Following  this  production  was  the  music,  intended  for 
the  introduction  to  the  evening's  exercises,  a  Duet,  uFly 
Away  Birdling."  by  Mrs.  M.  Rommeiss  Summy  and 
Miss  Pauline  Rommeiss  whose  appearance  and  singing 
were  welcomed  with  hearty  appreciation.  Miss  Rom- 
meiss was  remembered  for  her  former  music. 

Miss  Etta  R.  Vaughn  read  an  essay  on  "Organs,"  the 
subject  physically,   intellectually    and  morally  applied. 

Melvin  Eraser  spoke  upon  "America's  Inheritance 
from  England,"  showing  how  the  American,  as  the  En- 
glishman, was  made  up  of  the  characteristics  of  Celt, 
Dane,  and  Saxon.  For  the  reason,  that  America  owes 
her  language  and  literature,  her  laws  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, her  political  principles  to  England,  she  should  not 
continue  the  prejudices  created  by  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

At  this  juncture,  the  second  piece  of  music,  entitled 
"Titania,"  was  rendered  by  Miss  Mattie  L.  Farr. 

Miss  Caro  Ordway's  essay  on  "Bubbles"  described  the 
process  of  making  bubbles,  and  then  applied  the  theme 
to  the  various  fancies  of  man.  bubbles  of  sailors,  bubbles 
of  ambition,  bubbles  of  hope,  bubbles  of  poetic  taste 
that  have  haunted  the  minds  of  the  great,  as  of  Goethe 
in  early  life. 

Rob't  P.  Parker  delivered  an  oration  on  "The  Death 
Penalty,"  advocating  its  abolition.  He  maintained  that 
modern  civilization  aimed  at  the  welfare  of  the  individ- 
ual and  not  of  the  state,  that  it  is  an  age  which  feels 
human  life  to  be  too  sacred  to  be  taken  away ;  that  reme- 
dy for  crime  is  not  death  but  education  and  reformation. 

A  solo,  aThe  Better  Land,"  by  Mrs.  Summy  granted 
the  audience  a  musical  repast  in  an  interval  of  a  few 
minutes. 

Enos  P.  Baker's  oration,  on  "Scandinavia's  Work  for 
Liberty,"  made  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  hero  and  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Protestant  movement  for  religious  freedom 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  traced 
the  influence  which  this  man  had  upon  the  subsequent 
history  of  Germany  in  giving  shape  to  her  religious, 
moral,  and  political  policy. 

Miss  Lura  I.  Vaughn's  essay  on  "The  Utility  of 
Studies,"  first  contrasted  the  Greek  and  Christian  views 
of  education,  and  then  exhibited  the  practical  bearing, 
and  utility  of  science,  language,  and  literature  in  life. 

The  last  oration  of  the  evening,  by  J.  D.  Pope,  was 
on  the  subject  of  "Dutch  Heroism,"  particularly  as  il- 


lustrated at  the  siege  of  Leyden  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
speaker  took  occasion  to  mention  the  contributions  of 
the  Dutch  to  modern  civilization,  namely,  courage  and 
love  of  liberty,  woman's  equality  with  man,  and  religious 
education. 

The  exercises  were  then  closed  by  a  solo,  "Turnham 
Toll."  by  Miss  Rommeiss. 

The  exhibition  deserves  some  adverse  criticisms  on  ac- 
count of  its  unusual  length,  being  fully  an  hour  too  long. 
Each  performer  should  have  reduced  his  production  one- 
third.  On  all  ordinary  occasions  a  college  student  can 
say  in  eight  minutes  all  that  he  need  say,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  any  more  time  than  this  only  makes  the  audi- 
ence victims  to  courtesy.  Some  of  the  orations  were 
not  sufficiently  committed.  The  hesitation  and  failure 
caused  in  this  way  were  inexcusable  in  Juniors.  Some 
of  the  subjects  were  ill-chosen  to  represent  the  standing 
and  supposed  ability  of  a  college  Junior.  ■'Organs,'' 
"Bubbles,"  "Utility  of  Studies,"  "Man  the  Architect  of 
his  own  Fortune"  are  too  trite  and  common-place  to  be 
capable  of  interesting  and  powerful  thought  at  the  hands 
of  an  ordinary  mind.  A  more  careful  selection  of 
themes  would  have  insured  more  originality  and  depth 
of  treatment.  With  the  choice  that  was  made  several 
were  treated  without  any  proper  law  of  association  and 
logical  connection.  One  was  too  theatrical  in  its  deliv- 
ery; one  showed  a  painful  tendency  to  say  a  great  deal 
without  saying  anything,  pretty  words  that  strike  the 
ear  without  conveying  sense;  one  was,  not  verbose,  but 
verbosity,  employing  involved  circumlocutions  and 
words  very  much  like  the  huge  missiles  used  in  the  war 
of  the  Titans.  Sharp,  curt  Anglo-Saxon  would  have 
served  a  better  purpose.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  the  exhibition  simply  because  our  readers  and 
the  subjects  of  the  criticism  would  regard  it  as  flattery 
to  remove  the'edge  of  censure. 


I'EKKY    HALL. 


The  mid-year  Ferry  Hall  concert  was  given  Monday 
evening,  March  28th,  in  the  audience  room  of  the  Sem- 
inary. It  was  well  attended  and  would  sustain  favorable 
comparison  with  previous  efforts.  The  exercises  were 
well  sustained  throughout.     We  print  the  programme 

in  full. 

*  PAET  I. 

Ouverture — Italians  in  Algiers, 

Misses  Harden,  Patrick,  Edwards,  Polin. 
Glee-Down  in  a  Valley  .  .......  I  Migs  Osborne  and  claSij. 

Chorus — These  Moments  Entrancing.  \ 

Piano  Solo— Polonaise Miss  L.  Durand. 

Grand  Duo — Faust Misses  G.  FarweU  and  Patrick. 

Vocal  Duet— Nightingale's  Nest, Miss  Learned. 

Piano  Solo— Bondo  Capriciosa,  Opus  14, Miss  Wilcoxen. 

Vocal  Solo— Le  Parl.tte  d'Anior Miss  Tanner. 

Piano  Solo— The  Chase Miss  J.  Durand. 

Grand  Duo— Don  Juan Misses  Wells  and  Cocke. 

PAET  II. 

\  Sleep,  noble  Child, I  .„. 

Chorus—  -(  Hark  tQ  tbe  Eolling  Drum,  \  t,la'Sb' 

Grand  Duo— Adagio,  Allegro,  Minuet, 

Misses  Cocke  and  Edwards. 

Aria — Marriage  of  Figaro, Miss  Krouskop. 

Piano  Solo — Grand  Valse  de  Concert, Miss  Harden. 

Scena  e  Aria — La  Pazza  per  Am  ore, Miss  Burt. 

Norwegian  Wedding  March, 

Misses  Harmon.  Mclntyre,  Tompkins,  and  Wetherell. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


"A  rustic  youth  with  rustic  maid 

Into  a  restaurant  had  strayed; 

And  said  unto  the  waiter,  'Briny 

A  plate  of  cream,  or  some  such  thing.' 

The  waiter  brought  ice  cieam  and  spoon 

An  1  ret  „uem  down  before  the  loon. 

Who  eagerly  the  spoon  did  ply, 

The  maiden  sitting  idly  by. 

Now,  when  the  youth  had  quite  destroyed 

The  food  that  he  so  much  enjoyed. 

He  sweetly  smiled,  and  said,  'My  eye! 

That's  better  than  yer  purdcin  pie 

An'  all  the  stuff  ye  git  to  hum ; 

Now,  Sally,  why  don't  yew  buy  some? ' " 


American  students  in  Europe  sire  said 
to  spend  some  live  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

Brown  University  has  a  Library  of 
54,<IU0  books  and  2(1,00(1  pamphlets,  to  all 
of  which  the  students  have  access: 

The  first  President  of  Harvard  was 
tried,  convicted  and  obliged  to  resign 
his  office  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Baptist. 

A  Hock  of  sheep  which  grazes  upon 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  chapel  imparts 
a  delightful  air  of  rusticity  to  the  grounds. 
— Amherst  Student. 

The  income  of  Columbia  College  last 
year  from  endowments  and  tuition  was 
$321,917.56.  And  still  the  expenses  run 
ahead  of  the  income. — Scholastic. 

An  old  lady  being  late  at  church  entered 
as  the  congregation  were  rising  from 
prayer.  "La!"  said  she,  courtesying, 
"don't  get  up  on  niy  account." — Ex. 

Tutor  (dictating  Gieek  prose  composi- 
tion)—"Tell  me,  slave,  where  is  thy 
horseV" 

Startled  Sophomore— „It  is  under  my 
chair,  sir;  I  wasn't  using  it!" — Ex. 

The  News  says  that  every  theng  at  Yale 
pertaining  to  the  College  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senior  class,  but  that  three  years 
of  nonentity  are  ainply  repaid  by  the 
glory  of  the  Senior  year. 

Ex-President  Hayes  has  just  been  hon- 
ored by  the  degree  of  LL.  D  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  the  University 
of  Pensylvania  has  just  conferred  the 
same  degree  upon  President  Garfield. — 
Exonian. 

At  Harvard  one-third  of  the  class  that 
enters  is  lost  before  graduation.  At  Yale, 
about  two-fifths  of  the  class  are  left  be- 
hind. At  Columbia  only  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  freshman  class  ever 
graduate. 

Scene  in  class  room.  Prof,  (to  Mr.  F., 
who  has  read  the  passage  from  the  Odys- 
sey referring  to  the  lotus  eaters):  "Mr.  F., 
have  you  seen  the  lotus  eaters  spoken  of 
before?"  Mr.  F.  (after  thinking  a  mo- 
ment); "I  think  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament."  The  class  howls. 
Mr.  F  {sotto  voce):  "Well.  I  guess  Peter 
ate  lotus  and  honey." — Oberlin  Review. 


UNIVERSITY  PRINTING  CO., 

A.  P.  MINGEA,  Manager, 

BOOKxANDxJOBxPRlNTERS, 

Basement  College  Building, 
LAKE  FOREST,     -      -     ILLINOIS. 


First-Class  Work!       Low  Prices!! 


The  object  of  having  a  Printing  Office 
in  connection  with  the  University  is  to 
afford  deserving  young  men  of  limited 
means,  who  desire  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  education,  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  it,  by  furnishing  employment 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  sufficient 
to  pay  their  expenses  while  taking  a  Col- 
legiate or  Academic  course.  There  are 
many  of  both  sexes  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  them  as  far 
as  possible,  we  have  determined  to  ex- 
tend our  trade  still  further  by  naming 
very  low  prices  on  Job  Printing  of  every 
kind,  and  annex  a  price  list  of  a  line  of 
Commercial  Printing  of  which  we  make 
a  speciality.  An  examination  will  show 
that  our  prices  are  much  lower  than  are 
given  by  any  of  our  competitors.  The 
work  is  first-class,  and  the  stock  is  of  a 
good  quality.  When  requested,  we  will 
furnish  any  quality  of  stock  desired, 
merely  adding  the  extra  cost  to  our  prices 
as  quoted. 

In  Book  and  Pamphlet  printing,  we  can 
give  lower  figures  than  any  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  North-West,  and  desire  a 
run  on  that  class  of  work,  as  we  can  thus 
furnish  employment  to  more  students 
than  in  other  lines  of  printing. 

By  giving  us  your  orders  you  are  not 
only  securing  first-class  work  at  very  low 
prices,  but  are  also  aiding  and  assisting 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  praiseworthy 
object. 

SATISFACTION  GAURANTEED. 

Where  the  order  is  accompanied  by  the 
Cash  we  will  prepay  Express  Charges. 


FK.ICE     LIST. 


14  lb.  BILL  HEADS. 
Size.  500.  1000. 

One-sixth,        4yx8?4        $1.50  $2.25 

One-quarter,    7    xa%  1.75  2.75 

One-half,        14    xsJ4  2.25  3.50 


6  lb.  STATEMENTS. 


Size. 


Size. 
5ljx8?2 


Size. 
8x1014 


500. 
$1.75 


1000. 
$2.50 


6  lb.  NOTEHEADS. 


500. 

$1.75 


1000. 
$2.50 


10  lb.  LETTER  HEADS. 


500. 
$2.00 


!000. 

$3.25 


EUSINESS  CARDS 
Size. 
No.  1,  2    x3?4      - 
No.  2,  2%xi 

ENVELOPES 


500. 
$  90 
1.00 


1000. 

$1.25 

1.50 


3ood  Q-jality. 


Size. 
5H  or  6  in. 


250. 
$1.25 


500. 
$2.00 


1000. 
$3.00 


2000 

$3.75 

4  75 

6.25 


2000. 
$4.25 


2000. 
$4.25 


2000. 

$5.75 


2000. 

$2.25 

2.75 


2000. 
$5.00 


Antediluvian 

The  Great  Family  Magazine 

COL.  E.  W.  FOSTER,    -    Editor  and  Publisher. 
I  53  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


Antediluvian-TIic  Magazine  of  the  day- 
Only  50  cents  a  year— full  of  wit  and  humor. 

Antediluvian— All  should  read  it- 
Have  you  seen  it?    Send  for  it:  It  will  do 
you  good.    Only  50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— A  circulation  of   $10,000— Only 
50  cents  a  year. 

Sample  copy  sent  free.  Historical  event  of 
the  world.    50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— A  Magazine  for  the  little  ones— 
511  cents  a  year. 

Will  he  sent  to  you  for  only  50  cents.  Only 
50  cents.    5u  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— The  choicest  reading— 511  cents 
a  year. 

Issued  the  first  of  every  month.  It's  nice. 
Send  for  it.    50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— First-class  in  every  respect — 50 
cents  a  year. 

Should  be  in  every  family.  Send  for  sample 
free.    50  cents  a  vear. 

Antediluvian— No  '  better  for  the  money  —  50 
cents  a  year. 

A  16  page  Magazine.  Treats  on  all  subjects 
of  the  day.  Sent  to  you  for  50  cents  a  year. 
Only  5o  cents  for  one  vear. 

Antediluvian— Everybody  reads  it. 

Only  50  cents  a  year.  Full  of  puzzles  and  co- 
nundrums.   Sample  copy  free. 

Antediluvian— Items  of  interest— 

A  paper  that  all  should  read.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  No  family  should  be  without  it, 
Contains  list  of  5,000  volumes  every  month  . 
of  the  cheapest  lot  of  books  in  the  world, 
from  five  cents  up. 


PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF 

Beautiful  Life-Like  Photographs 

Will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  on 

HESLER, 

—THE— 

Veteran  Photographer, 

96  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
The  Best  and  Cheapest  is  his  motto. 

E.  R.  P.  SHURLET  &  CO., 

Watchmakers  and  Jewelers, 

103  Randolph  St.,  near  Dearborn, 
CHICAGO. 

Fine  Watch  Repairing  and  Watches 

A  SPECIALTY. 

BEARD 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

HAS   TAKEN  15   FIRST   PREMIUMS. 
Go  to  him  for  your  Pictures. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

Eev.    X>.    S.    G-EEGOET,    X?.   ID.,   President. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


AC'A1)E]\LY. 


WALTER  L.  RANKIN,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


It  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  Rive  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-Kite,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  tbe  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest.  _ 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  hi  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

There  is  not  a  saloon  in  or  near  Lake  Forest, 
or  other  place  antagonistic  to  free  moral  growth 
or  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles. 
EXPENSES. 

The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 
about  -■ion  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the 
College,  ?17n  tti  ~iun.  Material  aid  is  furnished 
to  the  students  when  necessary. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 
Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table: 

Time-Table   of  the   Chicago   and   North- 
western Railroad. 


The  Academy  is  under  charge  of  a  full  corps 
of  the  best  instructors,  and  is  designed  for  boys 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards.  It  furnishes 
Classical,  Business  and  English  Courses. 
As  a  Classical  School  it  proposes  to  give  a  prep- 
aration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 

i  Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 

-   pare  a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 

i  business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 

;  lessors  in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


FERRY    HALL. 

Mrs.  ESTHER  E.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 


♦Milwaukee  Express,  daily,  except  Sunday. 
Sunday  only,     t  Daily  through. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-ednca- 
tion.  It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  brandies  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  an 
unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Trosti  68  bo 


add  everything,  that  may  at  any  time  appear  to 
be  needed,  to  insure  a  complete  and  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  committed 

in  the  care  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  maintain  for 
Ferry  Hall  a  position  as  the  best  School  of  it* 
kind  for  young  laches  in  the  West. 


COLLEGE. 


The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  oi  the  Greek;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  tin- Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  brassing 
in  the  most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Conciliate  Education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  stinndard  <•/  the  best  Ewifem  <  'olleges  will 
be  maintained. 

Spring  Term  began  Wednesday.  April  6th;  Fall 
Term,  will  open  Wednesday,  September  14th. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 
THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 
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BY    HUN.    JOHN. 


FARWELL. 


There  is  something  in  a  name — and  our  text  is  our 
proof  of  it?  What  so  fitting  as  that  a  temple  of  learn- 
ing shall  look  out  from  a  beautiful  forest  upon  a  grand 
old  lake,  both  of  which  are  educators  as  well  as  great 
factors  in  the  building  up  of  the  temple  of  human  pro- 
gress. The  founders  of  this  institution  built  for  all 
time  when  they  laid  the  foundations  of  this  Yale- of  the 
Great  West  in  such  a  flace%  and  let  the  name  come,  as 
the  spring  comes,  like  a  great  fact,  done  up  in  the  poetry 
of  life  and  motion — the  prelude  to  a  plentiful  harvest. 

It  is  just  far  enough  from  Chicago  not  to  be  of  it,  and 
quite  near  enough  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  its 
wonder) ul  development.  Like  Chicago  in  its  early 
days,  it  bas  had  the  measles,  whooping  cough,  and 
such  other  infantile  diseases  as  indicate  an  abundance 
of  latent  life  and  energy,  and  now  begins  to  show  signs 
of  a  vigorous  youth,  betokening  a  coming  stalwart  man- 
hood. 

It  is  time.  then,  for  every  true  friend  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, under  Christian  influences,  in  the  coming  center 
of  empire  for  this  great  country,  to  ask  this  very  im- 
portant question,  "  Where  shall  I  invest  my  money,  to 
produce  the  largest  dividends  in  this  all  important  direc- 
tion?" 

Long  years  the  watchword  of  political  camp-fires  has 
been,  ''Westward  the  star  of  Empire  takes  its  way." 
and  lines  have  been  thrown  out  from  this  section  that 
have  held  the  sails  of  our  ship  of  state  more  evenly  and 
squarely  before  the  wind  of  every  prospering  gale.  The 
Northwest  is  a  power  in  this  country.  With  this  comes 
responsibility  as  broad  as  the  possibilities  that  lie  within 
its  reach.  And  in  no  direction  is  the  use  of  its  power 
more  vital  to  good  government  than  in  providing  for  a 
liberal  education  under  sound  Christian  principles  and 
influences. 

The  business  men  of  this  section  have  compressed 
more  real  growth  into  a  quarter  of  a  century  than  any 
other  people  ever  did  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  age  of  steam  and  electricity  has   proclaimed   the 


fulness  of  time  for  just  such  an  exhibition  of  business 
life,  and  the  colossal  natural  wealth  in  this  vast  basin, 
made  by  God  himself  lor  the  garden  of  the  world,  has 
marked  the  northern  half  of  the  Mississippi  valley  as 
the  place  for  both  God  and  man  to  paint  a  life-like  pic- 
ture of  human  possibilities  in  developing  natural  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  all.  Having  entered  this 
earthly  paradise  just  as  the  Indians  were  leaving  it  for 
their  westward  funeral  inarch,  and  when  prairie  wolves 
were  its  most  noisy  inhabitants — and  that  only  about 
forty  years  since — we  have  only  to  state  that  within 
that  time  the  iron  horse  has  so  conquered  this  wilder- 
ness that  nearly  every  hamlet  in  the  land  can  heai  its 
shrill  whistle  and  rumbling  wheels,  and  the  whole  story 
is  told  in  a  single  sentence. 

In  answering  the  question  as  to  investment  and  divi- 
dends in  a  Christian  education — from  a  business  stand- 
point— it  seems  to  me  that  these  great  facts  point,  with 
the  faithfulness  of  the  magnet  to  the  pole,  to  the  Lake 
Forest  University  as  preeminently  the  institution  to 
build  up  as  the  central  figure  of  a  system  that  shall 
cover  this  great  Northwest  with  beacon  lights  in  the 
interest  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Its  locution  is  one 
good  reason;  its  present  management,  under  the  able  and 
energetic  leadership  of  Dr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  ripest 
scholars  and  most  practical  educators  of  the  country,  is 
another. 

That  it  is  the  only  prominent  institution  in  the 
Northwest,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  the  most  comprehensive  reason  why  all  liberal  and 
progressive  men  should  select  this  as  the  institution 
of  all  others,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  upon  which 
to  bestow  their  benefactions  for  liberal  Christian  educa- 
tion. I  believe  this  to  be  eminently  true,  for  the  reason 
that,  in  all  union  enterprises  for  the  building  up  of  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  this  and  other  lands  (so  far  as 
my  observation  goes),  Preshyterians  are  largely  in  the 
ascendant,  and  hence  it  will  necessarily  be  more  exempt 
from  the  most  objectionable  phases  of  sectarianism, 
which,  ill  the  education  of  young  men,  is  of  very  great 
importance,  in  shaping  the  future  of  '"the  Church  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail."  The  unity 
of  Christ's  body  is  a  great   fact,  notwithstanding  the 
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apparent  sectionalism  which  prevails;  and  the  coming 
branch  of  that  church  which  is  to  give  symmetry  to  all, 
and  bequeath  to  the  world  a  true  picture  of  the  tree  of 
life,  L  that  one  which  loves  and  considers  all  othersonly 
to  know  how  most  efficiently  to  produce  this  picture  for 
a  gazing  world,  waiting  and  watching  to  see  "One"  writ- 
ten upon  the  banners  of  Christian  hosts  before  it  will  be- 
lieve that  God  has  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  restore 
to  lost  man  fellowship  with  Himself,  and  consequently 
fellowship  with  each  other.  There  are  many  who  long, 
as  I  long,  to  see  the  day  when  Christianity  shall  so  assert 
itself  as  a  controlling  and  moulding  power  in  the  world, 
because  of  the  real  union  of  all  her  forces,  that  infidelity 
and  skepticism  will  have  no  dissensions  to  feed  upon, 
and  will,  therefore,  die  a  natural  death. 

If  the  individual  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
put  more  of  their  money  into  channels  that  run  toward 
this  great  ocean  than  the  members  of  other  evangelical 
churches,  the  argument  is  that  such  men  should  have  a 
a  hand  as  large,  as  the  hand  of  Providence  in  shaping 
our  educational  institutions.  We  therefore  bespeak  for 
the  Lake  Forest  University  and  Dr.  Gregory,  her  Presi- 
dent, a  generous  welcome  and  a  fair  hearing  from  a 
country  that  will  soon  be  proud  of  its  record  in  aiding 
the  cause  they  so  well  represent. 

One  well  directed  and  united  effort  in  this  direction, 
in  the  area  of  country  tributary  to  Chicago,  would  in  a 
twelvemonth  place  this  institution  in  the  front  rank  of 
Christian  Educational  forces — and  it  ought  to  be  done. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNIOR  CLASS,  IN  PSYCHOLOGY,  JUNE  14,  1881. 

1.  1.  Define  Psychology  and  unfold  from  the  defini- 
tion the  introduction  to  the  Science. 

2.  Define  (1)  spirit;  (2)  soul;  (3)  faculty;  (-4)  capacity; 
(5)  act;  (6)  state;  (7)  phenomenon;  (8)  life. 

4.  (1)  Distinguish  between  the  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive methods,  (2)  unfold  the  principles  of  the  inductive 
method,  and  (3)  show  what  there  is  peculiar  in  the  ap- 
plication of  induction  to  Psychology. 

4.  Prove  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle. 

5.  Prove  the  existence  of  soul  or  spirit  embodied  but 
distinct  from  the  body. 

II.  1.  (1)  Develop  inductively  the  three  chief  facul- 
ties of  the  human  soul,  (2)  defining  each. 

2.  (1)  Develop  inductively  the  powers  of  the  intellect 
or  cognitive  faculty,  (2)  giving  a  complete  outline 
scheme,  and  (3)  defining  the  various  powers. 

3.  How  is  external  or  sense-perception  treated? 

4.  Describe  the  entire  nervous  arrangement  for  sense- 
perception. 

5.  Distinguish  between  original  and  acquired  per- 
ceptions, and  show  how  the  so-called  errors  of  the  senses 
arise. 

III.  1.  Unfold  the  elements  of  the  conservative  fac- 
ulty. 

2.  Of  the  comparative  faculty. 

3.  Of  the  constructive  faculty. 


4.  (1)  Shite.  (2)  define,  and  (3)  divide  the  laws  of  as- 
socia'  ion. 

5.  (1)  Show  how  ihe  various  forms  of  memory  arise, 
and  (2)  how  m  mory  should  be  cultivated. 

IV.  1.  (1)  Define  phantasy,  and  (2)  explain  abstrac- 
tion, reverie,  sleep,  somnambulism 

2.  Define  the  various  forms  of  thought. 

3.  Explain  the  three  forms  of  the  constructive  fac- 
ulty, showing  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  forms  of 
the  conservative  faculty. 

4.  Define  the  motive  power,  and  bring  out  its  various 
elements. 

5.  Give  the  classes  of  feelings. 

JUNIOR  CLASS,  IN   ENGLISH    LITERATURE.   JUNE    14,  1881. 

1.  1.  DeKne  Literature  in  (1)  the  wide  and  (2)  strict 
senses,  (3)  showing  what  are  its  essential  elements. 

2.  Present  the  principles  of  nation-making. 

3.  Show  the  connection  of  literature  and  the  people. 

4.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  English  race,  show- 
ing whence  derived. 

5.  Give  a  philosophic  outline  of  English  History  as  a 
basis  for  English  Literature. 

II.  1.  (1)  Give  an  outline  view  of  English  Literature, 
including  the  Anglo-Saxon,  (2)  stating  the  principles 
of  division. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Beowulf;  (2)  of  Ctedman. 

3.  State  the  molding  influences  at  work  in  England 
from  1066  to  1400. 

4.  Divide  the  literature  of  the  pjriod  and  present  an 
outline. 

5.  Give  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Arthurian  Ro- 
mance to  Tennyson. 

III.  1.  Give  an  account  of  L  ingley  and  his  principal 
work. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Chaucer  and  his  works. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

4.  What  brought  the  literature  to  an  end  in  1400  ? 

5.  What  forces  brought  in  the  Elizabethan  age? 

IV.  1.  Give  an  outline  of  the  literature  from  Spenser 
to  the  d^ath  of  Milton. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Spenser,  describing  the  Fairie 
Queen. 

3.  Give  a  view  of  Shakespeare  and  his  works. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  five  greatest  English  au- 
thors, with  the  reasons  for  your  judgment. 

5.  Divide  and  characterize  the  period  from  1660  to 
1881. 


"  Is  it  by  chance  only,"  asks  the  Atlantic,  "  that  of 
the  five  recent  American  novels  which  seeing  most 
worthy  of  notice,  four  have  to  do  wholly,  or  in  part,  with 
foreign  life?  Must  Americans  live  in  Rome,  or  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, or  an  English  village,  to  catch  the  eye  of  an 
artist?  Does  Europe  make  the  only  true  background 
for  a  picture  of  American  life  and  character?  Are  con- 
trasts to  be  found  only  by  looking  back  and  forth  across 
the  Atlantic?  Has  the  Pacific  no  rights  which  an  au- 
thor is  bound  to  respect?  Is  there  springing  up  a  lit- 
erature of  two  worlds,  for  which  a  special  chapter  of  in- 
ternational law  will  be  required? 
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UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

As  generally  taught  from  the  text-books  which  are 
accessible  to  the  teacher,  Universal  History  is  a  confus- 
ing jumble  of  isolated  facts,  dates  and  mimes  gathered 
from  the  records  of  tbe  past,  with  no  unifying  principle 
of  selection  or  arrangement  to  give  meaning  to  a  mere 
mass  of  the  dryest  bones.  Of  necessih — due  to  the  range 
ot  time  and  the  area  covered — there  can  be  none  of  those 
details  of  incident  or  description  which  attract  the  stu- 
dent to  more  circumscribed  narratives.  If.  then,  to  the 
lack  of  flesh  and  blood  which  the  limitations  of  the 
theme  make  inevitable  is  added  a  total  failure  to  co-or- 
dinate and  bring  into  relation  shit)  the  bones  themselves, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  study  of  Universal  History 
is  approached  by  the  student  with  aversion  and  pursued 
with  disgust,  born  of  a  futile  effort  to  put  into  some 
shape  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  dead  Past?  Yet  some 
study  of  this  summary  history  seems  an  absolute  neces- 
sity as  a  basis  for  detailed  historical  reading  in  the  future. 

Is  it  then  impossible  for  the  instructor  or  the  author 
to  make  this  study  interesting,  and  so  profitable?  De- 
cidedly, no!  If  he  will  grasp  the  idea  that  the  course  of 
the  uations  through  the  centuries  is  a  progress  which, 
fitful  and  unsteady  at  times  it  is  true  if  viewed  only  in 
its  separate  stages,  but  continuous  and  expansive  when 
seen  in  its  unity7  of  preparation  and  purpose,  leads  even  to 
the  civilization  and  Christianity  that  is  around  us  to-day, 
he  will  be  able  to  make  the  narrative  of  that  progress  a 
grand  and  absorbing  study  even  in  the  barrenness  of  its 
universal  proportions.  Swinton,  in  his  "Outlines,"  has 
comprehended  this  unity,  and,  although  not  fully  giving 
ns  the  benefit  of  his  own  knowledge,  makes  the  .best  text- 
book we  have.  The  key  note  as  he  expresses  it  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  is  that, 

"We  know  that  through  the  ages  one  unceasing  purpose  rims, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

Let  us  attempt  briefly  to  discover  this  unity  of  purpose 
as  it  lies  hidden  in  old  time  preparation  and  modern  de- 
velopment. 

The  turning  point,  or  more  accurately  the  transition 
period  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Progress  lies  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  and  may  be  marked  for  the  lover 
of  dates  lay  the  central  year  47fi.  In  that  fifth  century 
the  last  of  the  four  independent  elements  of  former  times 
was  gathered  in — the  last  of  the  four  separate  skeius  from 
antiquity  which  makeup  the  thread  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Jews  and  the  Ger- 
mans, each  contributed  one  of  these  lines  of  early  devel- 
opment. As  they  are  coming  together  from  their 
beginnings  we  have  the  unity  of  Ancient  History;  as 
they  are  giving  life  to  all  progress  since  their  union  we 
have  the  unity  in  diversity  of  Modern  History. 

Taking  man  per  se,  Greece  developed  him  physically 
in  her  athletic  games;  mental] y  in  her  philosophy; 
aesthetically,  in  her  art;  morally,  in  her  best  of  unassisted 
moral  teachings.  It  may  all  be  summed  up  in  Culture. 
She  made  the  Natural  Man.  But  the  seeking  after 
physical  and  artistic  perfection  degenerated  into  license 
and  philosophy7  into  vain  speculation.  The  Greek  was 
iudependent  but  unbridled. 


The  Roman  developed  man  in  his  relations  to  man. 
The  genius  of  the  Roman  was  for  Government.  The 
Greek,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  now  bridled,  and 
law  and  administrative  unity  were  introduced.  Rome 
made  the  Citizen.  But  the  other  extreme  was  now 
reached,  and  government  became  centralized  tyranny 
and  the  world  a  great  slave  camp.  The  man  was  for  the 
State. 

The  Jew  gives  the  element  that  concerns  man  in  his 
relation  to  God,  and  Judaism  through  Christianity  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  both  State  and  Man  for  God.  The 
Church  made  Humanity.  But  an  element  of  regulation 
was  yet  needed,  for  Latin  Christianity  produced  Papacy 
and  Jesuitism,  and  held  man  and  state  for  the  Church 
while  sacrificing  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  German  was  independent  but  loyal,  and  self-respect 
adjusted  the  proper  balance  between  independence  and 
loyalty.  His  loyalty  offset  the  spirit  of  the  old  demos, 
his  independence  met  the  spirit  of  despotism  that  would 
grind  all  down  to  the  dead  level.  His  loyalty7 made  him 
a  Christian — his  independence  made  him  a  Protestant. 
German  Christianity  using  the  best  things  of  Greek  cul- 
ture and  Roman  Order  produced  ^the  Christian  man 
and  citizen. 

Thus  we  see  the  place  of  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  the  Ro- 
man and  the  old  German  in  our  scheme  of  Universal 
History.  The  Jew  brings  us  tbe  religious  element  and  we 
trace  his  history  from  the  tribal  stage  of  the  Patriarchs, 
through  the  National  Period,  where  we  see  the  Nation  and 
then  the  Constitution  borne  down  through  the  stage  of 
monarchy  to  the  subjection  and  bsorption  by  Rome.  B  at. 
the  extraneous  influences  that  shaped  the  Jew  as  the 
transmitter  of  his  religion  were  found  in  Egypt  and  the 
Euphrates-Tigris  Valley.  Hence  their  place  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  along  this  line.  Egypt  inaugurated 
the  compacting  and  constituting  work  for  the  Jewish 
nation.  Here  the  race  was  welded  by  oppression  into 
one  homogeneous  whole  of  nationality.  In  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  in  contact  with  persecuting  polytheist 
and  liberating  lnonotheist,  the  Jew  at  length  became 
himself  a  monotheist.  Here  was  the  crucible  where  the 
pure  gold  of  fidelity  to  the  one  God  was  melted  out  by 
the  white  heat  of  affliction,  and  solidified  by  the  influence 
of  the  Persian  monotheist.  The  intensely  national  wor- 
shipper of  one  God  was  now  read}7  for  his  mission  and 
his  thread  of  development  passes  on  through  Christianity 
to  meet  the  others  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  at 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  and  the  union  of  secular 
and  Christian  progress  under  his  rule. 

The  little  cantons  of  Hellas,  each  shut  off  from  its 
neighbors  by  encompassing  mountains,  grew  up  in  iso- 
lated independence  of  each  other,  which  was  intensified  in- 
to absolute  inaptitude  for  national  coherence  by  the  selfish 
and  repellent  tendencies  of  the  civic  life.  Yet  this  very 
separatist  principle  prepared  the  way — under  the  press- 
ure of  Persian  Conquest  and  Macedonian  tyranny7 — for 
the  growth  of  the  federal  idea,  in  the  Athenian  Empire 
of  Pericles  and  in  the  Achaean  League — an  idea  that  has 
given  new  and  perpetual  life  to  the  democracy  of  modern 


[Continued  from  page  67.] 
times.  But  the  work  of  the  Greek  was  to  be  social  rather 
than  political,  and  facing  outward  from  his  mountain 
barrier  to  the  wide  world,  he  drew  within  his  innumer- 
able harbors  the  commercial  activity  of  antiquity.  The 
middle-man  of  the  older  world,  along  with  the  wares  of 
the  merchantman  he  passed  from  nation  to  nation  the 
thought,  the  art,  the  language  of  Hellas,  and  in  this 
universal  flux  resolved  the  hitherto  intractable  masses 
of  race  and  custom.  We  trace  his  career  as  he  passes 
through  monarchy,  oligarchy,  to  the  rule  of  the  people, 
as  he  grasps  for  a  moment  the  national  conception  in 
the  glorious  days  of  Pericles,  and  embodies  his  peculiar 
development  in  the  work  of  Sophocles,  of  Phidias,  of 
Socrates,  of  Aristotle,  Demosthenes  and  Apelles.  We  see 
this  culture  insinuating  itself  into  every  mart  of  the  East- 
ern world,  and  in  the  wake  of  the  phalanxes  of  Macedon 
projecting  itself  bodily  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  Orient, 
and  finally,  although  led  captive  by  the  all  absorbing 
[  Concluded  on  page  68.] 
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the  law  holds  all  to  one  common  centre.  The  unity  01 
the  race  is  recognized  externally,  and  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  the  recognition  of  its  human  oneness  when 
the  spiritual  element  of  our  civilization  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  perfected. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Barbarian  and  the  Germanic 
invasions  of  the  Empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
of  the  new  era,  the  last  element  of  our  civilization  meets 
us.  The  free  German  infuses  fresh  life-blood  into  the  time- 
worn  world.  That  unquenchable  love  of  liberty  meets 
and  transforms  centralization,  and  the  old  imperial  world 
gives  place  to  the  forms  of  modern  times.  Greece,  Rome, 
the  Church,  the  German,  have  met,  and  each  with  its  prin- 
ciples for  us  to-day.  The  Imperialism  of  Home  brough  t  the 
centralizing  idea  which,  first  embodied — in  the  new  hab- 
itation of  the  world — in,  Monarchy,  remain  to  us  as 
o-overnment.  Yet  with  this  element  came  another  which 
Rome  equally  claims.  The  municipal  idea  which  through 
all  her  stages  still  survived,  was  the  foundation  stone  of 
local  liberty  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Democracy. 
The  Church  gave  to  the  world  the  moral  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  asserted  human  liberty,  to  after- 
ward become  another  basement  portion  of  the  demo- 
cratic superstructure.  With  this  idea  went  that  of  spir- 
itual liberty,  which  has  led  us  to  the  disseverance  of 
Church  and  State,  through  the  bitter  experience  of 
Hierarchy.  The  German's  independance  of  restraint  gave 
individual  liberty — the  last  of  the  trinity  of  supports  to 
modern  democracy,  while  the  band  of  loyalty  to  race 
and  afterward  to  leader  held  him  back  from  license  and 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  aristocratic  rule. 

Aristocracy  or  Feudalism,  Monarchy,  Democracy,  are 
the  three  forms  which  have  held  the  modern  world  and 
have  fashioned  its  record,  while  Hierarchy  has  held  a  con- 
tinuous and  consistent  course  of  her  own  alongside  of 
the  three,  now  in  union,  now  at  variance,  yet  ever  with 
the  one  goal  in  view.  Through  the  three  great  stages 
we  may  trace  the  events  of  modern  Europe  and  its  colo- 
nies, from  the  fiith  to  the  ninteenth  century.     We  may 
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a  steady  progress  and  find  a  unity  through  all 
pears.  We  start  from  the  confusion  consequent 
the  upturning  of  the  old  order  of  things,  passing 
rh  the  epoch  of  nation  formation — the  partial  work 
>  Charlemagnes,  the  Alfreds,  the  Othos,  in  times 
it  ripe  for  the  venture — witnessing  the  failure  of 
•emature  attempts,  the  license  that  followed,  and 
if'uge  from  that  license  beneath  the  aristocratic 
r  arm  of  Fuedalism.  We  see  the  Church  breath- 
unity  of  purpose  into  European  effort  in  the  Cru- 

and  the  reaction  against  feudal  tyranny  throwing 
itions  into  the  arms  of  monarchic  absolutism  under 
cs  and  Valois  and  Hapsburgs,  and  Christendom  into 
losom  of  Papacy.  We  breathe  again  the  air  of 
>m  as  the  great  Revolt  breaks  forth  in  its  two 
s  of  Reformation  and  Revolution  and  the  electric 
of  liberty  leaps  from  Wittenberg  to  Whitehall,  to 
er  Hill,  to  the  Bastile,  and  makes  the  circuit  of  all 
[je  in  18±8.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
;here  is  a  soul  in  Universal  History,  and  to  indicate 
lanner  of  its  discovery.  J.  J.  Halsey. 


TENNYSON    AND    LONGFELLOW. 


Read  at  the  Joint   Meeting  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties, May  9,  by  Miss  E.  B.  Gardner. 


The  last  few  months  have  seen  the  close  of  the  literary 
career  of  one  and  another,  and  yet  another,  of  the  great 
men  and  women  who  have  made  the  rich  and  abundant 
literature  of  our  century  its  proudest  boast,  and  as  the 
heirs  after  a  funeral  gather  to  hear  the  reading  of  the 
will,  so  we,  the  heirs  to  the  priceless  treasures  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  have  paused  to  count  over  the  rich  lega- 
cies thus  added  to  our  store  and  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  departed  greatness.  Yet  lest,  while  our 
attention  is  thus  naturally  turned  backward  upon  the 
great  ones  that  the  world  of  literature  has  for  so  long  a 
time  delighted  to  honor,  and  our  ears  are  filled  with  his- 
tories of  their  lives  and  works,  their  failures  and  suc- 
cesses, we  should  come  to  think  of  literary  greatness  as 
altogether  a  thing  of  the  past,  let  us  turn  for  a  little  from 
thoughts  of  the  great  ones  who  have  left  us  to  the  two 
great  poets  who  on  either  side  the  Atlantic  have  for  so 
long  filled  our  hearts  and  homes  with  the  music  of  their 
songs. 

From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  first  volume, 
the  greatness  of  Tennyson  has  been  acknowledged  and 
his  popularity  assured — a  popularity  which  has  suffered 
no  abatement  during  the  many  years  he  has  spent  in 
literary  work.  His  is  true  genius.  Nature  made  him  a 
poet,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
be  anything  else.  Yet  in  his  poetry  we  find  not  only 
the  outpouring  of  the  poetic  soul,  natural  and  sponta- 
neous as  the  song  of  the  wild  bird,  but  also  the  evidences 
of  a  profound  and  careful  study  and  an  attention  to  the 
most  trifling  technicalities  of  his  art.  So  faultless  is  the 
melody  of  his  songs  that  they  captivate  the  ear  even 
though  they  may  leave  no  impression  upon  the  under- 
standing; and  so  great  is  the  delight  of  the  poet  himself 
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in  the  perfect  melody  of  sound,  that  he  has  been  accused, 
and  with  some  justice,  of  sometimes  writing  beautiful 
nonsense.  Goethe  somewhere  says,  "I  honor  both  ry thm 
and  rhyme  .by  which  poetry  first  becomes  poetry,  but 
the  properly  deep  and  radical  operative — the  truly  de- 
veloping and  quickening — is  that  which  remains  of  the 
poat  when  he  is  translated  into  prose.  The  inward  sub- 
stance then  remains  in  its  purity  and  fulness,  which 
when  it  is  absent  a  dazzling  exterior  often  deludes  with 
the  semblance  of,  and  when  it  is  present  conceals.'1  The 
application  of  this  test  to  not  a  little  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poetry  would  show  but  a  slender  foundation  of  thought 
for  an  abundance  of  beautiful  imagery,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  Tennyson  is  held  in 
other  countries  in  by  no  means  so  high  estimation  as  in 
his  own  and  in  ours.  It  is  impossible  in  translation  to 
preserve  the  subtle  charm  of  his  language,  and  this  be- 
ing wanting,  half  the  beauty  of  his  poems  is  lost. 

Turning  from  the  pages  of  the  English  to  those  of 
the  American  poet,  we  are  struck  by  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  the  latter.  While  in  Tennyson  it  is  the 
music  of  the  language  that  first  delights  us,  and  the 
seeking  for  the  thought  which  underlies  it  is  secondary, 
in  Longfellow  we  see  at  first  only  the  poet's  thought, 
and  it  is  not  until  our  attention  is  especially  called  to  it 
that  we  perceive  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  its  outward 
garb.  This  natural  and  perfect  adaptation  of  language 
to  thought  is  with  Longfellow  the  result  of  the  most 
careful  study,  and  this,  together  with  his  long  practice 
and  great  success  as  a  translator,  has  made  his  style  a 
model  of  propriety,  delicacy  and  refinement. 

This  same  consistency,  which  characterizes  his  whole 
work,  has  prevented  Longfellow  from  ever  receiving  the 
full  praise  due  to  his  genius,  and  at  the  same  time 
shielded  him  from  all  severe  criticism.  His  style  is 
never  magnificent,  and  thus  avoids  all  danger  of  be- 
coming magniloquent.  Like  Tennyson,  he  never  rises 
to  the  empassioned  or  the  sublime,  and  unlike  him,  he 
never  falls  into  the  sentimental  or  the  meaningless.  He 
is  not  a  voluminous  writer,  but  every  poem  which  he 
has  given  to  the  world  is  as  complete  and  perfect  in  its 
way  as  a  sea-shell  or  a  flower. 

Nature  has  ever  been  the  inspiration  of  the  true  poet, 
but  none  have  taken  greater  delight  in  painting  for  us 
her  beauty  and  grandeur  than  the  two  whom  we  are 
considering.  Yet  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  they  look  at  her.  We  find  in  Tennyson 
a  tendency  common  to  the  earlier  English  poets,  whom 
he  took  for  his  models,  to  regard  nature'  as  a  sort  of  alle- 
gory, and  to  interpret  her  outward  forms  as  the  ex- 
pression of  some  deep  '  spiritual  significance.  It  is  a 
question  whether  as  much  is  gained  as  lost  in  this  con- 
tinual looking  at  nature  from  a  transcendental  point  of 
view.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  tendency  which  is  in  constant 
danger  of  exaggeration.  This  tendency  to  read  into  na- 
ture a  mystic  interpretation  causes  the  poet  to  miss  the 
true  soul  of  nature,  and  to  make  of  her  a  mechanism 
rather  than  a  life  and  an  activity.  It  carries  him  out- 
side of  her  and  substitutes  the  artist  for  the  interpreter. 


Perhaps  it  is  this  that  makes  us  feel  in  reading  Tenny- 
son that  he  has  not  that  intimate  and  close  communion 
with  nature,  that  love  for  her  for  her  own  sake  that 
breathes  through  the  works  of  Longfellow. 

The  English  bard  looks  at  her  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist  rather  than  poet,  and  describes  for  us  not  nature 
herself  but  her  perfect  representation  in  art.  We  see 
all  her  beauty,  but  do  not  feel  her  motion  and  her  life. 
But  in  Longfellow  we  see  nature  through  the 
poet's  eyes  as  only  a  poet  can  see  her.  In  his  descrip- 
tions we  see  the  gorgeous  luxuriance  of  the  tropical 
forest,  the  never-ending  stretch  of  prairie,  with  its  un- 
dulating grasses,  or  hear 

"The  rushing  of  great  rivers 

Through  their  palisades  of  pine  trees, 

And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains, 

Whose  innumerable  echoes 

Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries. " 

As  our  two  poets  take  different  views  of  nature  so 
also  they  take  different  views  of  life.  Longfellow  de- 
scribes life  as  truthfully  as  he  does  nature,  developing 
no  theory  and  drawing  no  model.  Yet  whether  he 
shows  us  the  struggle  of  the  nobility  of  man's  nature 
through  savage  darkness  toward  light  and  truth,  or  tells 
us  with  exquisite  pathos  the  simple  story  of  woman  s 
love  and  suffering,  there  breathes  through  it  all  the  true, 
pure  spirit  ot  the  poet. 

We  find  in  Tennyson  an  inclination,  more  strongly 
marked  in  his  earlier  poems,  to  regard  life  as  a  dream, 
perfect  repose  as  the  ideal  existence,  and  man  as  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  borne  along  the  stream  of 
life  by  an  irresistible  destiny.  This  idea  finds  its  per- 
fect expression  in  the  "Lotus-Eaters,"  in  which  we 
can  see  that  the  author  has  already  begun  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  nobler  existence  than  that  of  mere  inaction. 
But  something  ot  the  same  dreamy  atmosphere  still  per- 
vades his  poems,  and  even  in  the  "Idyls  of  the  King" — 
full  as  they  are  of  action — we  seem  to  witness  the  action 
through  a  mellow  haze  of  distance  rather  than  to  move 
among  the  actors  themselves. 

So  high  is  the  position  in  the  literary  world  which 
both  poets  hold  that  to  attempt  to  decide  which  is  the 
greater  seems  like  presumption.  Both  command  our 
highest  admiration  and  honor,  but  the  songs  of  the  Eng- 
lish poet  seem  to  lack  one  element  that  has  won  for  the 
American  poet  not  only  the  admiration  but  the  love  of 
his  readers.  Though  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  expresses 
the  truest  and  loftiest  sentiment,  we  do  not  feel  assured 
that  we  have  the  utterance  of  the  whole  soul  of  the  poet. 
There  is  a  vague  sense  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  he 
really  believes.  But  in  the  poetry  of  Longfellow  we  see 
reflected  the  soul  of  a  man  whom  no  contact  with  the 
world  has  had  the  power  to  taint  or  harden;  a  man  of 
the  largest  humanity,  the  loftiest  and  the  purest  heart; 
one  to  whom  the  nation  may  be  proud  to  point  as  the 
noblest  type  of  American  manhood. 

It  is  proposed  to  celebrate,  both  in  Germany  and  in 
this  country,  the  centennial  of  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure 
Reason." 
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We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  apologize  for  the  late  issue, 
of  the  present  number  of  the  Review.  The  delay  has 
resulted  from  waiting  for  a  leading  article — which  has 
not  yet  appeared.  The  lateness  of  the  issue  will  account 
for  the  presence  in  this  number  of  some  things  which 
properly  belong  to  the  June  number.  Among  other 
things  will  be  found  some  of  the  papers  prepared  for  the 
Annual  Written  Examination.  The  June  number  will 
be  issued  without  delay,  and  will  contain  an  account  of 
the  exercises  of  Commencement  week. 


The  fifth  year  of  the  Collegiate  Department  of  Lake 
Forest  University  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  has  been  a 
year  of  earnest  study  and,  therefore,  of  much  progress. 
Much  of  excellent  literary  work  has  been  done.  The 
institution  is  becoming  more  thoroughly  organized. 
The  number  of  its  friends  has  been  greatly  increased 
and  its  influences  more  widely  extended.  We  give 
herewith  the  programme  of  Commencement  Week, 
which  promises  to  be  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest : 

EXERCISES    OF   THE   ANNUAL   COMMENCEMENT. 

Annual  Examinations  from  June  13  to  June  21. 

Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Academy,  Friday,  June 
17,  8  p.  m. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  the  President,  Sunday,  June 
19,  10:30  a.  m. 

Annual  Address  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  Rev. 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.  D.,  Sunday,  June  19,  7:45  p.  m. 

Senior  Class  Day  Exercises,  Monday,  June  20,  4  p.  m. 

Annual  Prize  Contest  in  Oratory,  Monday,  June  20, 
8  p.  m. 

Examination  of  Candidates  for  admission,  Tuesday, 
June  21,  8  a.  m. 

Annual  Concert  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Tues- 
day, June  21,  4  p.  m. 

Ann  ual  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D.,  Tuesday,  June  21,  8  p.  m. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Wednes- 
day, June  22,  9:30  a.  m. 

Annual  Commencement  of  Seminary  and  College, 
Wednesday,  June  22,  10:30  a.  m. 

President's  Reception,  Wednesday,  June  22,  8  p.  m. 


WESTERN  COLLEGES. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

Western  people,  as  a  general  rule,  are  proud  of  every- 
thing Western.  They  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  largest  stock  yards,  the  largest  pork-packing  inter- 
ests, the  largest  grain  elevators,  the  largest  stores,  the 
largest  manufactories  in  the  country.  Every  industrial 
interest  flourishes  and  is  fostered,  but  Western  colleges 
and  universities  seein  to  secure  scarcely  a  passing  thought 
from  Western  people.  No  wealthy  citizens  ever  remem- 
ber in  their  wills  or  donations  the  Western  institutions 
of  learning,  many   of  which   are  making  such  a  brave 


struggle  for  existence.  Rich  men  send  their  children  to 
expensive  Eastern  colleges,-  often  more  for  the  name 
than  anything  else,  never  heeding  the  fact  that  near  at  .  ' 
hand  may  be  some  young  Western  college  with  a  corps 
of  earnest,  enthusiastic  professors  who  would  really  take 
a  great  deal  more  interest  in  their  students  and  afford  an 
equally  thorough  drill  in  the  curriculum  of  studies. 

Were  the  proposition  plainly  made  to  Western  people 
that  Western  institutions  of  learning  should  be  aban- 
doned; were  the  noble  workers  in  these  young  universi- 
ties and  colleges  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  their 
efforts  are  in  vain,  since  Western  people  will  not  liber- 
ally support  Western  colleges,  it  might  have  the  effect 
of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  West  to  its  dereliction  in  ' 
duty  toward  its  educational  institutions.  Perhaps 
wealthy  citizens  would  then  begin  to  reflect  whether  the 
East  shall  have  the  educating  of  our  children.  Perhaps 
an  esprit  da  corps  might  be  aroused  that  would,  cause  a 
few  millions  of  dollars  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  suitable  buildings,  endowing  professorships, 
and  in  other  ways  placing  Western  colleges  and  univer- 
sities on  such  a  footing  as  to  enable  them  successfully  to 
compete  with  old  Eastern  colleges  for  patronage.  In 
Illinois  we  have  a  number  of  most  excellent  young  col- 
leges, but,  espeeially-in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  not  one 
that  is  not  languishing  and  struggling  for  lack  of  finan- 
cial backing.  This  is  really  greatly  to  the  discredit' of 
Chicago,  the  richest  city  in  the  West.  St.  Louis  is  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  matter.  Her  Washington  Univer- 
sity, with  its  art  school,  law,  medical,  and  industrial  de- 
partments, has  no  superior  in  America,  and  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  are  constantly  adding  to  its  endow- 
ment fund.  Near  Chicago  is  the  Lake  Forest  University, 
with  as  noble  a  corps  of  professors  as  ever  labored  for  an 
institution;  with  a  President  who  has  a  world-wide  rep- 
utation as  a  scholar,  writer,  and  educator;  with  a  situa- 
tion unsurpassed  for  natural  advantages,  and  upon  which 
the  people  of  Chicago  could  expend  $1,000,000  greatly 
to  their  credit  and  with  immense  benefit  to  the  whole 
West.  Other  institutions  iu  the  West  should  receive 
the  same  liberal  endowment.  A  citizen  of  Chicago  has 
just  left  f 25,000  to  build  a  church  steeple.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  next  wealthy  citizen  who  has  money  to 
give  or  leave  will  liberally  endow  a  professor's  chair  in 
a  good  Western  college,  or  add  to  it  a  good  and  needed 
building,  or  in  some  way  promote  substantially  the  in- 
terests of  the  most  lasting  and  beneficent  institution 
known  to  civilization,  viz.:  an  institution  for  educating 
the  young. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  CHURCHES. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, the  churches  of  the  Northwest  are  becoming 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  importance  and  magnitude 
of  the  work.  The  churches  in  Neenah,  Oshkosh,  Oconto, 
Appleton,  De  Pere,  Fort  Howard,  Manitowoc,  Milwau- 
kee, Joliet  and  many  other  places  have  opened  their 
doors,  and  the  pastors  and  people  have  welcomed  Presi- 
dent Gregory,  Rev.  Donald  Ross  and  Rev.  H.  L.  Stanley 
as  they  have  presented  the  cause  of  the  University. 
Work  is  arranged  iu  connection  with  the  endowment 
plan  which  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
will  add  largely  to  the  available  funds  of  the  institution. 

Success  in  laying  a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  and  in 
rearing  upon  it  a  superstructure  worthy  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  and  the  Northwest,  is  assured  by  this  awak- 
ened interest  of  the  churches  and  pastors.  Presbyterians 
when  they  are  thoroughly  aroused  and  engaged  in  any 
great  enterprise  are  not  apt  to  fail  to  illustrate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

A  few  friends  of  the  University  have  furnished  the 
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means  and  engaged  the  Rev.  Donald  Ross  in  the  work 
of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  institution  in  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Ross  is  son-in-law  of  the  late  Principal 
George  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  and 
did  a  large  work  gratuitously  in  the  Dominion  in  endow- 
ing Queen's  University,  in  building  churches  and 
manses,  and'  in  developing  the  missionary  spirit.  For 
two  years  he  was  the  stated  supply  of  the  important 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Fond  da  Lac.  He  has  the  hearts 
of  the> Synod  of  Wisconsin  with  him  in  his  labors 
which  promise  great  success. 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Winnebago  at  its  spring  session: 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  Winnebago, 
In  Session  at  Weyauwega,  Wis.,  April  13,  1881.    ; 

The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  having  permitted  the  Rev. 
Donald  Ross,  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church,  to  minister 
as  stated  supply  to  the  church  at  Fond  du  Lac  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  and  having  invited  him  when  this  permission 
was  given,  to  meet  with  the  Presbytery  at  its  stated  and  special 
meetings,  and  take  part  with  them  freely  in  their  deliberations, 
and  having  enjoyed  much  private  and  social  Christian  com- 
munion with  him,  now  take  pleasure  in  expressing  their  high 
appreciation  of  him  as  a  Christian  brother,  and  an  able  and 
faithful  minister  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

They  regret  that  the  state  of  his  health  seems  to  require  that 
he  should  rest  awhile  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry, 
and  engage  temporarily  in  some  less  exhausting  labor,  and 
having  understood  that  our  brother  has  had  committed  to  him 
for  a  season,  the  important  work  of  raising  funds  for  aiding  the 
Christian  University  at  Lake  Forest,  which  is  under  the  special 
care  of  the  Synods  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin :  we  hereby  earnest- 
ly commend  him  to  our  churches,  and  also  to  our  sister  Pres- 
byteries among  whom  he  may  prosecute  the  work  entrusted  to 
him.      : 

Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  given  him  and  that 
a  copy  be  sent  to  President  Gregory  of  Lake  Forest  University. 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  S.  C. 

THE  NEW  "TELEPHONE. 

In  this  age  of  inventions  almost  every  month  records 
some  great  forward  movement  in  the  subjection  of  the 
forces  of  nature  to  the  service  of  man.  Scarcely  have 
the  inventions  of  Bell  and  Gray  been  perfected  when  a 
Professor  in  Tuft's  College,  Mass.,  announces  a  new  tel- 
ephone, constructed  upon  a  different  principle,  by  which 
the  limitations  of  the  old  telephone  are  removed,  and 
one  man  will  soon  be  able  to  speak  to  another  from  New 
York  to  London,  St.  Petersburg  Or  Pekin,  with  the  same 
ease  with  which  men  converse  with  each  other  in  a 
drawing-room.  And  so  the  world  moves  on  and  on,  and 
space  and  time  are  the  old  space  and  time  no  more. 
This  new  invention  of  Prof.  Dolbear  is  the  most  won- 
derful of  all. 


REACTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  friends  of  freedom  have  been  greatly  pained  by 
the  recent  reaction  in  Russia  toward  extreme  despotism. 
In  dealing  with  80,000,000  of  people,  75,000,000  of  whom 
are  scarcely  more  than  half  civilized,  Alexander  III.  has 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  sovereign.  Unfit  for  freedom  and  self-government, 
the  progress  ot  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  given 
them  extravagant  notions  of  human  rights  which  can 
never  be  realized.  The  emancipated  serfs  expected  to 
find  their  new  condition  paradise,  but  their  laziness  has 
made  it  seem  perdition.  Out  of  ignorance  and  immor- 
ality have  come  the  most  dreadful  corruption  public  and 
private  and  Nihilism  with  all  its  horrors.  In  despair  the 
new  Czar  has  gone  back  to  the  old  despotic  policy,  deter- 
mined to  stamp  out  the  evils  of  Nihilism.  The  Nihilists 
have  decreed  his  destruction  and  are  aiming  to  effect  it. 
The  only  hopeful  sign  seems  to  be  the  division  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  party  of  terror,  in  consequence 
of  a  recoil  from  the  extreme  destructionism  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  its  counsels.     The  new  party  op- 


pose the  assassination  of  the  Czar  and  will  support  him 
in  his  efforts  to  restore  law  and  order,  hoping  for  free- 
dom to  come  in  due  time. 

The  student  of  history  cannot  fail  to  see  that  a  revo- 
lutionary epoch  is  approaching  in  Europe,  which  threat- 
ens the  nations  with  civil  and  political  convulsions  such 
as  have  not  been  known  since  the  age  of  the  French 
Revolution. 


LIGHTING  STREETS  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

The  question  of  the  present  availability  of  electricity 
for  lighting  streets  is  of  great  practical  importance.  The 
English  are  attempting  to  answer  it  by  the  experimental 
test.  We  quote  an  interesting  account  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune: 

"  The  City  of  London  has  instituted  an  experiment  by 
way  of  testing  the  capacity  of  electricity  as  a  means  of 
lighting  the  streets.  Large  districts  have  been  set  apart 
lor  these  experiments  and  to  each  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tems is  given  one  district.  The  experiments  began  on 
April  1,  though  one  of  the  companies  will  not  begin  op- 
erations until  the  1st  of  May.  The  other  companies  are 
those  trying  the  Brush  and  the  Siemens  lights.  The 
Boston  Advertiser  thus  states  the  practical  operations 
of  these  two  companies  and  their  success,  so  far  as  has 
thus  far  been  developed: 

"Siemens  System — The  Siemens  lights  supersede  140 
gas  lamps.  They  number  in  all  thirty-four,  of  which 
six  give  a  light  of  4,000  candles  each,  and  twenty-eight 
are  of  300  candle-power  each,  being  32,400  candle-power 
in  all.  The  cost  of  plant  is  £1,450,  and  of  maintenance 
£2,270,  or  §3,720  in  all  for  twelve  months'  trial.  The 
high  power  lights  are  inclosed  in  clear  glass  globes,  raised 
eighty  feet  above  the  street:  the  others  are  of  alabaster, 
and  are  set  on  posts  twenty  feet  high.  The  maximum 
distance  of  any  lamp  from  the  dynamo-machines  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  For  motive  power  there  are  two  ten- 
horse-power  engines,  with  a  third  in  reserve.  There  is 
a  separate  dynamo-machine  for  each  of  the  large  lamps, 
and  there  are  two  for  the  twenty-eight  smaller  ones,  or 
eight  in  all.  A  separate  wire  is  used  for  each  of  the 
large  lights. 

''Brush  System— -The  Brush  lights  replace  162  gas- 
lamps,  the  district  to  be  lighted  being  larger  than  either 
of  the  ethers.  They  number  thirty-two,  of  uniform 
power.  Each  lamp  gives  a  light  of  2,000  candles,  which 
is  reduced  one-half  by  the  alabastrine  globes,  so  that  the 
actual  illumination  is  about  32,000  candles.  The  cost 
of  plant  was  £750,  the  Company  having  utilized  the  or- 
dinary lamp-posts,  instead  of  erecting  new  ones;  and  of 
maintenance  for  a  year  £660, — the  same  sum  that  is  ex- 
pended for  lighting  the  same  district  by  gas.  The  lights 
are  placed  on  ordinary  lamp-posts,  extended  about  three 
feet.  The  length  of  the  circuit  is  three  and  a  quarter 
miles.  One  engine  of  twelve  or  fourteen  horse  power 
supplies  the  motive  power,  and  011I3-  one  wire,  or  rather 
one  wire-rope,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  used 
for  the  entire  circuit. 

"  The  Brush  is  an  American  system  of  lights,  and  the 
Times  and  News  of  London  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  more  successful  than  the  other.  They  find  in  it 
greater  steadiness.  At  one  point  the  Brush  light  falls 
into  competition  with  the  famous  Jablochkoff  candles, 
which  one  of  the  papers  states  'appeared  almost  purple 
against  the  singularly  pure  Brush  light.'  These  exper- 
iments on  this  large  scale  will  go  far  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  lighting  large  districts  with 
electricity.  The  light  and  the  quality  of  the  light  seem 
satisfactory,  but  the  great  question  as  to  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  gas  and  electricity  is  yet  undetermined,  and 
yet  it  ought  to  be  one  of  ready  computation." 
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The  Problem  of  Human  Life.     By  A.  Wilford  Hall. 

A  review  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Hajckel,  Helm- 
boltz  and  Mayer. 

Certain  commendatory  notices  of  the  press  led  to  an 
examination  of  this  remarkable  book.  These  notices 
implied  that  the  author  presents  new  and  important  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  man's  dual  nature,  as  a  mind  in  a 
body.  But  in  place  of  this,  the  work  is  a  tissue  of  false 
premises  and  so-called  axioms,  from  which  results  en- 
tirely without  proof  are  deduced.  Thus,  the  subject  of 
the  second  chapter  is,  "Matter,  Substance,"  (what  is  the 
distinction?)  "Force,  Life,  Mind,  Soul,  Spirit,  God,"  and 
the  discussion  seems  intended  principally,  perhaps  en- 
tirely, to  prove  that  force  and  matter  are  synonymous. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  adopts  as  an  axiom  and  requiring 
no  proof,  the  following:  "Nothing  can  be  conserved  or 
preserved  unless  it  be  something  that  exists;  and  nothing 
can  exist  unless  it  be  a  substance  of  some  kind."  Of 
course,  all  will  admit  the  first  part,  but  the  second 
seems  to  destroy  force  entirely,  a  ghost  that  will  not  so 
readily  down.  And  the  reasoning  of  the  whole  chapter 
considers  this  as  universally  accepted. 

But  the  portion  upon  which  the  principal  stress  has 
been  laid,  and  upon  which  the  author  seems  to  have  la- 
bored with  the  greatest  assiduity,  is  the  one  upon  the 
Nature  of  Sound.  Here  he  aims  to  prove  that  in  place 
of  being  transmitted  by  undulations,  or,  better,  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  in  an  elastic  medium,  sound  is  trans- 
mitted by  radiations  of  some  kind  of  matter  through  the 
intervening  medium,  that  can  be  recognized  only  by  the 
nerves  of  hearing!  He  seems  to  have  misconceived 
what  is  meant  by  sound  waves,  apparently  being  misled 
by  the  so-called  "lines  of  force,"  or  rows  in  which  iron 
filings  are  arranged  by  the  action  of  a  magnet. 

The  manner  of  the  misconception  can  be  stated  in  a 
single  word.  He  examines  the  case  of  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion of  a  single  sound  wave,  in  an  iron  rod,  and  from 
this  determines  the  total  length  of  one  wave.  This  he 
shows  to  be  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet.  From 
this  he  deduces  as  the  necessary  crest,  or  condensation, 
forty-seven  feet,  and  then  presumes  that  the  ordinary 
view  of  sound  motion  necessitates  that  each  molecule  of 
iron  moves  that  distance.  That  is,  he  entirely  neglects 
the  principle  of  small  additions  which  makes  this,  or  in- 
deed any  other  condensation  possible,  without  any  single 
molecule  moving  from  its  original  position  respecting 
other  molecules  measurably. 

And  then  again,  he  discusses  Tyndall's  tin-tube  experi- 
ment, and  makes  a  series  of  peculiar  statements,  as  that 
a  pulse  of  air,  that  is  a  forward  motion  and  a  return  to 
its  first  position,  acting  through  a  tin  tube,  will  not 
move  a  candle  flame  beyond  unless  the  blow  which  pro- 
duces the  pulse  is  struck  in  such  a  direction  as  to  cause 
a  current  independently  of  the  sound.  We  would  sug- 
gest to  the  author  the  repetition  of  the  experiments,  for 
we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  causing  the  flame  to  move 
up  and  down  without  a  current. 

But  one  more  illustration  must  suffice.  On  page  278 
he  reviews  an  experiment  of  Prof.  Tyndall  illustrating 
the  length  of  a  column  of  air  vibrating  in  unison  with 
a  tuning  fork,  contained  in  a  tall  jar.  Tyndall  found 
this  column  just  one  fourth  a  wave  length.  The  author 
repeated  the  experiment  and  found  the  column  two 
inches  too  short.  He  nowhere  states  clearly  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room,  though  implying  that  it  was  60°, 
and  ignores  completely  the  barometric  height.  Such  an 
omission,  when  questioning  another's  data,  seems  inex- 
cusable. 

The  book  appears  likely  to  work  harm  rather  than 
good.     Those  familiar  with  modern  Physics  will  not  be 


misled,  as  they  will  readily  detect  these  failures.  But 
the  book  will  reach  many  who  are  unacquainted  with 
these  researches,  and  such  may  regard  the  work  as  a 
complete  overthrow  of  modern  ideas,  while  in  fact  it  is 
so  lacking  in  exact  experiment,  the  basis  of  all  physical 
research,  as  to  be  of  very  little  value. 


Christianity's  Challenge,  by  the  Rev.  Herrick 
Johnson,  D.  D.,  is  a  small  volume,  comprising  eleven 
lectures  delivered  last  winter  at  Farwell  Hall,  Chicago. 
The  themes  treated  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  first  lecture,  "Christianity's  Challenge," 
though  not  less  able  than  the  others,  merits  especial  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  earnest  and  aggressive  tone. 
The  religion  of  Christ  he  declares  needs  no  apology;  it 
remains  for  those  who  do  nfffc  accept  it  to  explain  its 
mighty  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of  History  and 
Civilization,  if  it  is  other  than  what  it  claims  to  be.  Of 
the  remaining  lectures,  perhaps  those  dealing  with  the 
nature  of  Christ,  the  Bible,  and  Christianity  in  its  rela- 
tions to  pleasure,  business  and  woman,  are  the  most  vig- 
orous and  practical.  The  book  throughout  appeals  to 
common  sense.  One  characteristic  of  the  work  is  forci- 
bly brought  out  in  the  Evangelist : 

"One  general  consideration  is  started  by  the  volume 
which  deserves  special  notice.  The  author  conceives  of 
Christianity  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  a  small  ism;  it  is  not 
the  opinions  and  worship  of  a  sect.  It  is  a  religion  of 
world  dimensions,  and  endless  fore-reach,  and  eternal  sig- 
nificance. The  Presbyterian  faith,  the  Methodist,  the 
Episcopal,  the  Baptist,  the  Unitarian,  are  so  many  hu- 
man attempts  to  interpret  and  explain  a  divine  reality 
and  factor  in  human  history,  so  large,  so  exhaustless  in 
its  resources  of  redemption  and  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment, and  so  many-sided,  that  all  of  them  have  reasons 
for  being,  but  all  of  them  together  fail  to  reproduce  the 
whole  of  it.  Most  controversialists  unfortunately  are 
so  absorbed  in  their  particular  province  of  faith,  and 
their  perspective  is  so  limited,  that  they  fail  to  see  that 
their  system  is  part  of  a  continental  religion,  which  has 
room  enough  for  other  systems,  and  throws  its  glorify- 
ing light  and  cheer  over  even  the  most  diverse  schools. 
The  interpretation  is  subordinate  to  the  religion,  and 
to-day  it  is  the  leligion  that  is  assailed.  The  infidel  at- 
tacks not  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  or  the  Unitarian 
belief  in  particular,  but  all  Christian  beliefs,  and  even 
the  possibility  of  a  religious  belief  which  deserves  the 
name.  And  one  reason  why  infidelity  has  made  such 
inroads  on  the  Churches,  is  that  it  directs  its  batteries 
at,  and  works  its  mines  under,  the  very  citadel  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  while  most  Christian  teachers  are  engrossed 
with  interests  and  controveries  at  the  outposts.  Dr. 
Johnson  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  in  some  sectarian  embankment  or  abattis, 
but  in  the  impregnable  fortress  above  and  behind  all 
sectarian  systems.  The  first  interest  in  his  work  is 
in  what  it  does  not  state  in  terms,  but  what  it  is  in 
fact — its  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  comprehensive 
whole,  a  divine  force  in  human  history,  which  vindicates 
itself  by  its  inherent  qualities,  and  proves  its  divinity  as 
incontestably  by  the  highest  ethical  standards  we  can 
apply  to  it.  as  b}'  miracles  and  prophecies." 

The  Western  Magazine  is  one  of  the  most  readable 
of  our  exchanges.  The  articles  as  a  rule  are  fresh  and 
sprightly  and  the  illustrations  are  unusually  good.  The 
tendency  to  make  Chicago  a  centre  of  literary  as  well  as 
of  commercial  activity  is  becoming  more  manifest  every 
year.  There  is  no  reason  why  Chicago  should  not  sus- 
tain the  same  relations  to  the  west  in  this  respect  that 
New  York  does  to  the  east.  Literature  and  culture  fol- 
low trade  and  wealth. 
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COLLEGE. 

A  second  joint  meeting  of  the  Literary  Societies  was 
held  May  7.  The  exercises  Wre  well  sustained,  making 
the  occasion  one  of  interest.  The  essay  read  at  that 
time  may  be  found  in  another  column. 

Class  suppers  are  in  order  this  term.  The  Seniors 
led  off,  followed  closely  by  the  Juniors.  Last  but  not 
least  (in  their  own  estimation)  came  the  Freshman  boys. 
It  was  hardly  a  class  supper.  Toasts  were  given  on 
"The  Class,"  "The  Profs.,"  "The  Freshman  Girls,"  and 
on  other  subjects  of  minor  interest.  The  repast  was 
elegant.     Would  that  we  were  all  Freshman  boys! 

Editor  of  the  Review: — 

Sir:  it  is  wise  generally  to  let  things  of  the  past 
remain  without  comment.  In  some  cases,  however, 
where  anything  erroneous  or  unjust  has  been  allowed  to 
stand,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  fair-minded  to  put  the 
matter  in  the  right  light,  even  at  the  risk  of  showing  a 
fault-finding  spirit. 

The  long  article  in  the  last  Review  relative  to  the 
Junior  Exhibition  of  March  25th  affords,  we  think,  a 
just  occasion  for  remark.  In  the  first  place,  what  aim 
did  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  set  before  him- 
self ?  Did  he  intend  to  give  a  report  of  the  proceedings? 
If  so,  he  should  have  confined  himself  to  an  account  of 
what  occurred.  Did  he  propose  a  formal  criticism? 
We  hardly  think  so;  for  a  criticism  is  a  fair  and  judi- 
cious estimate,  bringing  out  both  merits  and  defects. 
But  the  writer  himself  saves  us  all  further  guess-work 
on  this  point.  His  last  sentence  clearly  defines  his  po- 
sition. He  says:  "  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  merits  of 
the  exhibition  simply  because  our  readers  *  *  *  would 
regard  it  as  flattery  to  remove  the  er/ye  of  censure."  His 
aim  is  here  shown  to  be  simply  censure.  We  think  he 
was  only  too  consistent  in  following  it  out. 

The  writer  has  a  very  happy  command  of  expressions 
of  disparagement.  His  vocabulary  is  large,  his  rhetoric, 
as  a  rule,  excellent.  Yet  we  do  not  agree  with  him  on 
several  points.  Of  these  we  will  mention  only  one — the 
choice  of  subjects.  In  his  remarks  upon  this  he  seems 
to  forget  that  not  so  much  depends  upon  the  subject  as 
upon  the  method  of  treatment.  We  dare  say  he  would 
throw  Ruskin's  "Stones  of  Venice"  and  Browning's 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book"  into  the  waste-basket  without 
reading  the  first  page. 

The  Exhibition  of  course  had  its  shortcomings.  But 
the  productions  all  evinced  thorough,  earnest  work. 
We  do  not  plead  for  soft,  senseless  commendations  in  the 
matter  of  literary  criticism;  hut  we  believe  one  extreme 
as  bad  as  the  other.  The  "goldtn  mean"  is  here  as  else- 
where the  safest  course.  Arbiter. 


EERRY    H^LL. 


The  individuals  that  are  looking  so  eagerly  for  the 
northern  moon  would  do  well  to  let  it  rest  for  a  time 
and  search  for  the  "honey  moon." 

Student — "Did  they  make  observations  on  the  sun  re- 
garding the  transit  of  Venus  in  the  daytime  or  at 
night?"  Teacher— "Why,  really,  I  don't  know;  I'll  ask 
one  of  the  College  professors."  The  question  in  due 
time  is  gravely  propounded  to  a  certain  prof.,  who  de- 
clares, with  some  hesitation,  that  he  hasn't  looked  into 
the  subject  recently,  but  will  ask  the  professor  of  astron- 
omy.    About  two  hours  afterward  a  sickly  smile  was 


seen  upon  two  faces  that  are  usually  clothed  with  stern 
gravity. 

BRIDGES. 

Only  a  picture.  Yet  not  altogether  a  picture.  An 
artist  sits  on  an  old  log,  painting  the  scene  before  him. 
The  picture  is  just  ready  for  the  finishing  touch,  and  it 
is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  it  is  sunset,  and  a  more  perfect 
one  surely  could  never  have  lighted  up  the  beautiful 
scene.  Directly  in  front  of  the  log  flows  the  crystal 
stream,  growing  darker  and  darker  in  the  distance,  as 
the  retreating  sun  throws  the  sombre  shadow  of  the 
mountain  upon  it.  On  the  side  nearest  the  artist  lies  a 
field  of  half-cut  grain,  which  the  reapers  have  just  de- 
serted. On  the  opposite  side,  nestled  down  in  the  val- 
ley, is  a  snug  little  farmhouse,  the  smoke,  curling  from 
the  chimney,  telling  of  a  welcome  for  the  tired  workers. 
A  road  leads  past  the  house,  hiding  itself  for  a  little 
space  beyond,  but  appearing  again,  winding  in  and  out, 
far  up  the  mountain  side.  Off  in  the  distance  rushes  a 
train  of  cars.  The  sun,  just  setting,  sheds  a  soft,  golden 
light  over  all;  this,  with  the  mountains,  in  all  their  va- 
riety of  light  and  shade,  rock  and  foliage,  makes  a  scene 
of  rare  beauty.  The  picture  of  our  artist  is  almost  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  scene.  But  one  thing  has 
been  omitted.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  leave,  a  little  child 
comes  tripping  over  the  brook,  and  immediately  the 
brush  is  again  busy,  painting  the  frail  bridges  over 
which  the  tiny  feet  have  come.  It  is  only  a  few  simple 
logs,  but  adds  greatly  to  the  picture.  The  artist  does 
not  leave  directly.  This  simple  bridge  has  suggested  a 
train  of  thought  not  easily  banished.  Long  he  sits 
there,  then  carries  home  the  picture,  copies  of  which 
will  soon  be  hanging  upon  the  wall  of  many  city  homes, 
suggesting,  amid  the  din  and  turmoil,  fresh,  restful 
thoughts.  But  this  little  bridge  of  logs  is  only  one  of 
the  thousands  of  bridges  in  this  world  of  ours.  Of  all 
sizes  and  shapes  they  are,  built  of  many  different  ma- 
terials— built  over  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers.  Some  are 
designed  for  great  purposes,  some  for  small;  some  are 
costly  and  beautiful,  others  inexpensive  and  unnotice- 
able;  but  all,  from  the  logs  over  the  stream  to  the  mas- 
sive structures  here  and  there  seen,  are  useful  to  man. 

Standing  on  a  bridge,  we  see  a  miniature  picture  of 
human  life.  The  river  flows  unceasingly  on;  that  wave, 
just  now  rippling  past,  will  not  flow  backward.  Our 
thoughts  go  up  to  its  source.  We  see  the  tiny  stream, 
gleaming  like  a  silver  thread  down  the  mountain  side; 
then  the  wider  brook;  next,  the  broad  river  where  we 
stand.  In  human  life,  childhood  is  represented  in  the 
tiny  stream,  only  slightly  influencing  its  surroundings. 
Youth  is  represented  in  the  brook,  the  circle  of  influence 
growing  wider  and  wider.  And  now,  in  the  river,  flow- 
ing on  under  our  feet,  strong  and  swift,  carrying  bless- 
ings to  field  and  town,  to  life  in  all  its  forms,  we  see  rep- 
resented the  manhood  of  life.  Now,  on  crossing  to  the 
other  side,  as  we  watch  that  little  boat,  darting  out 
from  the  sheltered  bank,  and  moving  down  the  swift 
current,  like  a  living  thing,  until  it  disappears  around 
the  distant  curve,  our  thoughts  follow  the  current  on 
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and  oil,  until  the  ocean  conies  in  sight,  and  the  waters 
which  we  have  followed  with  our  mind's  eye,  join  it,  and 
are  lost  to  view.  And  the  waters  of  the  river,  as  they 
mingle  with  those  of  the  ocean,  cease  to  exert  the  in- 
fluence which  they  did,  and  thus  represent  old  age. 

As  we  walk  across  the  bridge,  a  picture  from  mem- 
ory's storehouse  slowly  forms  before  the  mind's  eye.  It 
is  the  evening  time;  sitting  before  an  open  fireplace,  we 
see  an  aged  man;  he  sits  looking  into  the  fire,  his  hands 
clasped,  his  long  white  hair  just  touching  the  bent 
shoulders,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rich  crim- 
son of  the  chair.  His  eyes  ever  and  anon  sparkle  with 
merriment,  and  then  subside  into  sadness.  He  is  taking 
a  long,  long  journey  over  the  wonderful  bridge  of  mem- 
ory. A  fairy-like  child  bounds  up  to  him,  saying  in  a 
birdlike  voice,  "Oh,  Ganpa,  pease  tell  me  a  tory."  So, 
taking  her  upon  his  knee,  as  the  golden  head  nestles 
down,  and  the  bright  curls  mingle  with  the  snowy  locks, 
he  seems  to  be  suddenly  transported  to  a  far  distant 
point  in  life;  and,  as  he  carries  the  little  one  over,  he 
points  out  to  her  the  scenes  and  occurrences  of  seventy 
years  ago,  for  they  are  freshest  and  brightest  to  him. 
Now  the  little  eyes  begin  to  droop,  the  breathing  be- 
comes heavier,  the  chubby  hand  falls  from  Grandpa's 
cheek,  and  nurse  comes  to  carry  away  her  pet.  The 
hands  are  once  more  clasped,  nothing  breaks  the  silence 
save  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  occasional  crack- 
ling of  the  fire.  The  bridge  is  now  traveled  forward  to 
the  unfinished  end;  but  the  latter  part  seems  to  the  old 
man  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  When  seventy 
years  shall  have  rolled  around,  if  this  little  child  shall 
then  be  living,  she  will,  as  an  aged  woman,  often  travel 
over  this  same  bridge  of  memory,  which  will  span  the 
space  of  years,  and  among  the  first  timbers  will  be  seen 
the  bright  journey  with  Grandpa,  taken  in  the  firelight 
this  evening,  and  all  the  way  across,  in  the  building  of 
it  and  in  the  beauty,  will  be  seen  its  effects. 

Standing,  as  we  do,  upon  the  eminence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  gazing  back,  a  panorama  of  the 
centuries  passes  before  our  eyes.  Beginning  with  the 
first  before  the  Christian  Era,  each  successive  one  is  seen 
in  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  light.  When  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  Era  is  reached,  a  sudden  glory, 
hovers  about  the  scene,  and  we  fain  would  have  it  stay 
longer,  for  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  it,  but 
this,  too,  fades  away,  and  the  second  century  of  the  Era 
dawns.  As  "one  after  another  rolls  away,  we  see  many 
structures  spanning  the  streams  which  lay  across  the 
way  of  more  perfect  knowledge;  and  after  the  ninth 
century  they  grow  more  numerous  and  strong.  In  the 
ninth  century  Oxford  University  was  founded,  destined 
to  be  a  bridge  over  which  many  should  cross  the  stream 
of  ignorance  which  lay  in  the  way  of  knowledge;  and 
within  its  walls,  Wickliffe,  "The  Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation,"  was  long  after  educated.  Thus,  centuries 
after  the  founding  of  Oxford,  the  great  bridge  of  the 
Reformation  was  begun.  As  the  thirteenth  century 
passes,  another  bridge  slowly  rises;  far  back  in  ancient 
times  it  had  been  begun,  but  long  ere  this  all  traces  of 
the  work  had  been  lost.     This  was  the  magnifying  glass. 


Slowly  the  timbers  were  laid,  but  it  was  not  until  in  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  work  seemed  complete,  and 
the  crowning  piece  was  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 
But  our  thoughts  have.traveled  beyond  the  panorama, 
and  now  the  fifteenth  century  is  moving  in  sight,  and  a 
bridge  looms  up,  frail  at  first,  but  now  massive  and 
strong.  The  mass  of  mankind  had  had  access  to  very 
little  reading  matter.  But  now  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  enabled  at  first  a  few  more  to  cross  the 
gulf;  each  year,  as  the  bridge  grew  firmer  and  stronger, 
the  number  who  could  cross  increased,  until  now  a  mul- 
titude is  constantly  traversing  it,  all  in  one  direction, 
and  the  light  is  very  bright  and  clear..  As  the  seven- 
teenth passes,  still  another  is  seen;  this  is  the  steam  en- 
gine, and  it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  for  a  reflecting 
mind  to  be  able  to  see  the  vast  space  which  it  spans. 
Now  conies  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  wonderful 
structure  is  seen.  One  day,  on  a  lonely  plantation  in 
Georgia,  these  words  fell  upon  the  ear  of  a  young  man: 
"Until  some  means  can  be  devised  for  facilitating  the 
cleansing  of  the  cotton  seed,  it  is  useless  to  think  of 
raising  it  for  market."  Thoughtlessly  spoken,  but  not 
so  heard.  The  result  of  that  sentence  was  the  spending 
of  months  of  patient  trial  and  experiment  in  a  little 
workshop,  and  a  gift  to  the  world  of  a  machine  called 
the  Cotton  Gin ;  and,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  chasm  which  it  bridges,  we  are  filled  with  admira- 
tion. On  the  further  side,  a  very  few  people,  here  and 
there,  engaged  ill  preparing  for  use,  by  hand,  the  green 
cotton  seed,  with  no  thought  of  ever  raising  it  for  mar- 
ket, being  able  to  clean  only  one  pound  per  day.  Cot- 
ton was  a  source  of  profit  to  but  very  few.  On  the 
other  side,  what  a  contrast!  Thousands  of  people  rich 
from  cotton,  one  man  able  to  perform  the  work  which 
formerly  would  have  required  a  thousand!  All  man- 
kind very  cheaply  furnished  with  the  most  essential  ar- 
ticle of  their  clothing,  and  cotton  King!  Now  the  last 
picture  of  the  panorama  slowly  dawns,  but  it  is  not  a 
complete,  onl}'  a  partial  picture  which  we  see.  Two 
bridges  appear;  one  on  which,  with  lightning  speed, 
thoughts  rush  back  and  forth  over  the  chasms  of  dis- 
tance in  the  world;  the  other  on  which  the  human  voice 
speeds  across  the  same  chasms.  As  we  look,  our  minds 
would  fain  make  complete  the  picture,  and  questions 
crowd  thick  and  fast  upon  us.  Will  the  generations  to 
come,  in  viewing  the  complete  picture  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  point  out  more  bridges  than  we  see?  Are  we 
now  groping  blindly  along  the  bank  of  a  stream  which, 
if  crossed,  would  disclose  rich  treasure?  If  so,  are  we 
daily  trampling  on  the  timbers  of  which  the  bridge  is  to 
be  built,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  builders?  But 
no  answer  comes,  and  now  the  pictures  are  all  withdrawn 
from  the  eye.  But  they  have  left  an  impression  11(1011 
the  mind  which  can  never  be  effaced,  for  in  each  picture 
was  distinctly  seen  the  touch  of  One  Artist;  in  each 
bridge,  although  numberless  workmen  were  employed, 
the  masterhand  of  One  Builder;  over  all,  these  words: 
"  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above, 
and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Light." 

Ferry  Hall. 
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Lake  Forest  University 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

i. 

CHRISTIAN   ETHICS: 

Or,  The  True  Moral  Manhood  and  Life  of  Duty. 

A  text-book  lor  Schools  and  Colleges;  by 
D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Luke 
Forest  University.  Eldridgo  &  Brother, 
Publishers,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral  Science 
in  Yale.  Princeton  and  many  other  lead- 
ing Colleges. 

"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country, 
in  private  and  public  li'e." — General  J.  M. 
CaAUUEULAIN,  Ex-Gov.  of  Maine  anil  President 
of  Bowdoirj  College. 

II. 

Why  four  gospels? 

Or,  The  Gospal  for  all  the  World. 

A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Gospels. 
"Adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in 
Biblical  Instruction  in  Schools,  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries."  By  President 
Gregory.  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."—Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Webtcott,  D.  D., 
Prol'essor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Eng. 

"This  is  a  master-work  upon  its  special  theme, 
It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposition 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
writings  and  their  writers. — Dr.  J.  G-.  Butler 
Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 


III. 

PRACTICAL 


LOGIC: 


Or,  THE    ART    OF    THINKING. 

By  President  Gregory.  Eldridge  & 
Brother,  Publishers.  Philadelphia.  (In 
press.) 

"It  will  lave  for  its  constant  aim  the 
practical  training  of  the  pupil  to  think 
for  himself  clearly,  connectedly  and  sys- 
tematically." 

IV. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the 
German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literature  in  the 
Lake  Forest  University.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Philadelpia,  Pa. 
Has    passed    rapidly   through   several 

editions. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High 
Schools  and  Academies.     By  La  Boy  F. 
Griffin.  A.   M..   Professor    of    Natural 
Sciences  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest 
University.     Sower.  Potts  &  Co..  Pub- 
lishers. Philadelphia.  Pa. 
This  book  differs  from  the  older  works 
in  giving  greater  prominence  to  Conser- 
vation of  Energy;   and  it  also   contains 
the  results  <if  the  latest  investigations  in 
the  department  of  Physics.     The  advance 
sheets  have  been  used  in  the  University 
this  year. 

VI. 

Lecture  Notes  in  Chemistry: 

By  Professor  Griffin.  Sower.  Potts  A-  Co., 
Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (In 
press.) 

This  is  to  be  a  mere  hand-book  of  about 
100  pages  containing  the  most  important 
principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to 
relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 


UNIVERSITY  PKINYiiiG  CO., 

A.  P.  MINGEA,  Manager, 

BCOKxANDxJOBxPRiNTERS, 

Basement  College  Building, 
LAKE  FOKEST,     -      -     ILLINOIS. 


First-Class  Work!       Low  Prices!! 


The  object  of  having  a  Printing  Office 
in  connection  with  the  University  is  to 
afford  deserving  young  men  of  limited 
means,  who  desire  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  education,  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  it,  by  furnishing  employment 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  sufficient 
to  pay  their  expenses  while  taking  a  Col- 
legiate or  Academic  course.  There  are 
many  of  both  sexes  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  them  as  far 
as  possible,  we  have  determined  to  ex- 
tend our  trade  still  further  by  naming 
very  low  prices  on  Job  Printing  of  every 
kind,  and  annex  a  price  list  of  a  line  of 
Commercial  Printing  of  which  we  make 
a  speciality.  An  examination  will  show 
that  our  prices  are  much  lower  than  are 
given  by  any  of  our  competitors.  The 
work  is  first-class,  and  the  stock  is  of  a 
good  quality.  When  requested,  we  will 
furnish  any  quality  of  stock  desired, 
merely  adding  the  extra  cost  to  our  juices 
as  quoted. 

In  Book  and  Pamphlet  printing,  we  can 
give  lower  figures  than  any  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  North- West,  and  desire  a 
run  on  that  class  of  work,  as  we  can  thus 
furnish  employment  to  more  students 
than  in  other  lines  of  printing. 

By  giving  us  your  orders  you  are  not 
only  securing  first-class  work  at  very  low 
prices,  but  are  also  aiding  and  assisting 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  praiseworthy 
object. 

SATISFACTION  GAURANTEED. 

Where  the  order  is  accompanied  by  the 
Cash  we  will  prepay  Express  Charges. 


Antediluvian 

The  Great  Family  Magazine 

COL.  E.  W.  FOSTER,    -    Editor  and  Publisher. 
I  53  DearLorn  St..  Chicago,  III. 


Antediluvian-  The  Magazine  of  the  dav— 

Only  50  cents  a  year— full  of  wit  and'humor. 
Antediluvian— All  should  read  it- 
Have  you  seen  it?    Send  for  it:  It  will  do 

you  good.    Only  50  cents  a  year. 
Antediluvian— a  circulation  of   $10,000—  Only 

5o  cents  a  year. 

Sample  copy  sent  free.    Historical  event  of 

the  world.    50  cents  a  year. 
Antediluvian— A  Magazine  for  the  little  ones— 

5ii  cents  a  year. 

Will  be  sent  to  you  for  only  50  cents.    Only 

50  cents.    5i)  cents  a  vear. 
Antediluvian— The  choicest  reading— 5i)  cents 

a  year. 

Issued  the  first  of  every  month.    It's  nice. 

Send  for  it.    50  cents  a  year. 
Antediluvian— First-class  in  every  respect— 5" 

cents  a  year. 

Should  be  in  every  family.    Send  for  sample 

free.    50  cents  a  vear. 
Antediluvian— No   better  for  the  money  — 50 

cents  a  year. 

A  It:  page  Magazine.    Treats  on  all  subjects 

of  the  day.     Sent  to  you  for  50  cents  a  year. 

Only  50  cents  for  one  year. 
Antediluvian— Every  body  reads  it. 

Only  50  cents  a  year.    Full  of  puzzles  and  co- 
nundrums.   Sample  copy  free. 
Antediluvian— Items  of  interest— 

A  paper  that  all  should  read.    Sample  copy 

sent  free.    No  family  should  be  without  it, 

Contains  list  of  5,000  volumes  every  month  . 

of  the  cheapest  lot  of  books  in  the  -world, 

from  five  cents  up. 


PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF 


FRIOE     LIST. 


14  lb.  BILL.  HEADS. 
Size.  500.  1000. 

One-sixth,         4?jx8M  $1.50  $2.25 

One-quarter,    7    xs%  1.75  2.75 

One-half,         14    XSH  2.25  3.50 

6  lb.  STATEMENTS. 


Size. 
554X8JJ 


Size. 

i'sXSH 


Size. 

SxWi 


500. 

Sl.75 


1000. 
$2.50 


6  lb.  NOTEHEADS. 


Beautiful  Life-Like  Photographs 

Will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  on 

HESLER, 

—THE— 

Veteran  Photographer, 

!)(>  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
The  Best  and  Cheapest  is  his  motto. 
E.  R.  P.  SHURLET  &  CO., 

Watchmakers  and  Jewelers, 

103  Randolph  St.,  near  Dearborn, 
CHICAGO. 
2000.    Fine  Watch  Repairing  and  Watches 

A  SPECIALTY. 


2000 

$3.75 

4  75 

6.25 


Soo. 
$1.75 


1000. 

$2.50 


10  lb.  LETTER  HEADS. 


500. 
$2.00 


1000. 
83.26 


$4.25 


$5.7 


EU3INE3S  CARDS. 
Size.  500. 

No.  1,   2    XSH       -         -  00 

No.  2,  2?<;x4        -         -  1.00 

ENVELOPES— 3ood  Quality. 
Size.  250.  500.  1000. 

5H  or  G  in.         $1.25         $2.00  $3.00 


1000. 

$1.25 

1.50 


BEARD 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2000. 

$2.25 

2-75     HAS   TAKEN  15   FIRST   PREMIUMS. 


2000. 
$5.00 


Go  to  him  for  your  Pictures. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

:R,eT7-.    XX    S.    a-HEOOR"2",    XX  XX,  3=resi d.eaa.t. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  yon  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

There  is  not  a  saloon  in  or  near  Lake  Forest, 
or  other  place  antagonistic  to  free  moral  growth 
or  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles. 
EXPENSES. 

The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 
about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the 
College,  $175  to  $200.    Material  aid  is  furnished 
to  the  students  when  necessary. 
ACCESSIBILITY. 

Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table : 

Time-Table   of  the   Chicago   and  North- 
western Railroad. 

Going  South.  Going  North. 


ACADEMY. 


WALTER  L,.  EAI7KIN,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


♦Lake  Forest  Pass., 

0:211  A.M. 

12:86  P.  m. 

♦Waukegan 

7 :01    " 

r,  :5a    " 

♦Kenosha 

7 :50    " 

r,  :20    " 

♦Mail,  Through  Pass., 

9:19    " 

9:1(1  A.  M. 

♦Lake  Forest 

12  :4B  P.  M. 

7 :85  P.  M. 

tExpress,  thro' 

2:69    " 

*11:08  A.  M. 

♦Mail, 

6  :83    " 

6:00  P.  in. 

tGrcen  Bav 

6 :22  A.  M. 

10:03     " 

5MiTwauk.ee 

9 :38  A.  M. 

♦Daily  except  Sunday ;  f Daily ; 

SSumlay  only. 

The  Academy  is  under  charge  of  a  full  corps 
of  the  best  instructors,  and  is  designed  for  boys 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards.  It  furnishes 
Classical,  Business  and  English  Courses. 
As  a  Classical  School  it  proposes  to  give  a  prep- 
aration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vautages  of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


add  everything,  that  may  at  any  time  appear  to 
be  needed,  to  insure  a  complete  and  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  maintain  for 
Ferry  Hall  a  position  as  the  best  School  of  its 
kind  for  young  ladies  in  the  West. 


FERRY    HALL. 

Mrs.  ESTHER  E.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  au 
unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 


COLLEGE. 

The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greek ;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  training 
in  the  most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  simulant  of  the  best  Eastern  t  'alleges  will 
be  maintained. 

Spring  Term  began  Wednesday,  April  6th ;  Fall 
Term,  will  open  Wednesday,  September  nth. 
For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 
THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 


-MeEAKEX    FORRST^h- 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


CHEISTO    ET    ECCLESI^!. 


Vol.  II.  LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS,  JUNE,  1881.  No.  8. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Offiee  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 


Our  Presbyterian  University  of  the  Northwest  cele- 
brated its  third  anniversary  Wednesday,  June  22.  The 
examinations  began  on  Thursday  of  the  week  before  and 
continued  until  Commencement  Day.  They  were  at- 
tended by  a  commission  of  the  Synods  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  North,  and  by  several  of  the  Trustees  and  other 
friends.  There  were  many  evidences  of  thorough  study 
and  scholarship  as  well  as  good  training.  The  compar- 
atively small  classes  require  every  student  to  stand  on 
his  own  foundation.  The  Academy  entertained  visitors 
with  orations  on  Friday  evening,  June  17,  as  follows: 
"Compulsory  Education,"  by  0.  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Ken- 
dall, 111.;  "The  Chivalry  of  the  19th  Century,"  by  G.  M. 
Entrikin,  Geneseo,  HI.;  "Omnia  labor  vincit,"  by  S.  F. 
Vance,  Lake  Forest,  III.;  and  "Lord  Beaconsfield,"  by 
W.  F.  Magill,  Lewistown,  111. 

On  Sunday  morning  President  Gregory  delivered  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  from  Psalm  xi.,  3:  "If  the  foun- 
dations be  destroyed  what  can  the  righteous  do?"  He 
set  a  high  standard  before  those  who  were  soon  to  grad- 
uate, and  the  foundations  on  which  they  must  build. 
His  parting  words  to  the  twelve  graduates  who  stood 
up  to  receive  them  were  faithful  and  hopeful,  directing 
them  especially  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Rock  of  their 
strength  and  their  salvation.  In  the  evening  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierson  of  Detroit  delivered  an  address  before  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  our  University  on  "The 
Secrets  of  Service."  These  he  emphasized  as  (1)  Char- 
acter; (2)  Culture;  (3)  Conduct  of  life.  His  illustrations 
were  many,  apt,  and  forcible.  An  efficient  branch  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  found  in  our 
University. 

On  Monday  at  ±  P.  M.  Class  Day  exercises  were  held 
at  the  Academy  chapel.  Sense  and  nonsense  were  as 
usual  well  mixed  to  make  up  the  feast.  Present,  past, 
and  future  tenses  were  parts  of  a  witty  entertainment. 

Monday  evening  was  the  Annual  Prize  Contest  for 
Oratory.  One  lady  and  six  gentlemen  entered  the  lists. 
The  prize  of  $25  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Wheeler  of 


Kenosha,  Wis.  Favorable  mention  was  also  made  of 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Parker  and  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Hill.       ■ 

On  Tuesday  at  4  P.  M.,  the  Annual  Concert  was  given 
by  the  young  ladies  of  Ferry  Hall  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  De  Prosse.  It  was  inspiring  to  listen  to  the  mel- 
ody of  sweet  sounds  given  by  the  modesty  attired  young 
ladies  encircled  with  flowers. 

Tuesday  evening  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D.,  of  Chi- 
cago, gave  the  annual  address  before  the  Literary  So- 
cieties of  the  College  on  "Thinking,  and  what  comes  of 
it,"  emphasizing  especially  these  points:  pleasure,  power, 
and  persecution. 

Commencement  Day  was  ushered  in  on  Wednesday 
with  music  and  banners.  The  Lake  Forest  cadets  with 
their  uniforms  and  muskets  added  a  new  feature  to  the 
procession  of  "fair  women  and  brave  men"  as  it  left  the 
College  campus  for  the  church.  A  large  audience  filled 
the  church,  which  was  adorned  with  flowers  and  hang- 
ing baskets.  On  the  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  platform 
were  the  words  "Class  of  1881,"  and  underneath  an  en- 
larged College  seal  with  its  mottos,  "Chriatoet  Ecclesice," 
"Lux  et  Veritas."  Three  young  ladies  from  Ferry  Hall 
were  first  heard,  and  after  these  five  graduates  of  the 
College.  Their  subjects  were  as  follows:  "The  Trium- 
virate of  Moral  Greatness"  (Plato,  Seneca,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius),  Miss  M.  L.  Wylie,  Mendota,  111.;  "To-mor- 
row's Sun  may  see  our  Earth  beneath  the  Sea,"  Miss  A. 
G.  Eaton,  Hudson,  Mich.;  "Unexplored  Fields,"  Miss 
Mary  L.  Wylie,  Mendota,  111.  From  the  College  proper: 
Miss  C.  E.  Skinner,  Lake  Forest — Salutatory,  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Scholar";  '"America  and  Russia,"  Fred  H. 
Jewett,  Hopkinton,  Iowa:  "Causes  and  Remedy  of  Mod- 
ern Wars."  Frank  S.  Jewett,  Hopkinton,  Iowa;  "Im- 
portance of  History  as  a  Guide  of  Life,"  H.  M.  Stanley, 
Lake  Forest,  111.     Valedictory,  Miss  Anna  D.  Rhea, 

"In  all  lands  and  through  all  human  story 
The  path  of  Duty  is  the  way  to  Glory." 

The  graduates  were  all  complimented  with  beautiful 
baskets  of  flowers.  The  degrees  were  conferred,  among 
which  were  found  D.Ds.  for  Rev.  T.  C.  Easton  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Kev.  G.  P.  Nichols,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  LL.D.  for  Hon.  Mark  Skinner  of  Chicago.  Brief 
speeches  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kittredge,  President 
of  the   Board  of  Trustees,  Rev.  A.  H.  Dean  of  Joliet, 
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H.  T.  Helm,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Worrall  of  Chicago. 
The  cool  and  pleasant  air,  and  the  happy  faces  of  all,  both 
old  and  young,  with  the  character  of  the  exercises, 
formed  a  scene  inspiring  and  every  way  gratifying. 

The  prospects  of  the  University  for  the  next  year  are 
highly  encouraging.  Out  of  debt,  with  a  property 
amounting  to  $350,000,  with  a  corps  of  twenty-five  able 
teachers  and  professors,  with  increasing  scholarships  and 
endowments,  with  a  beautiful  and  healthful  location,  it 
promises  to  live  and  grow  from  year  to  year.  An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  $250,000  for  new 
buildings  and  endowments  for  its  professors'  chairs. 
One  gentleman  of  wealth  and  liberality  has  promised 
$25,000  toward  this  sum,  and  others  have  promised 
smaller  amounts.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others 
both  East  and  West  in  behalf  of  an  institution  emi- 
nently scholarly  and  Christian. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 

Psalm  xi.,  2.— "If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the 
righteous  do?" 

When  the  revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  issued,  you 
will  probably  find  that  this  verse  will  read:  "For  the  founda- 
tions are  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do?"  The  words 
are  thus  presented  as  a  conclusion  from  what  precedes.  The 
righteous  man  is  urged  by  his  friends  to  flee  as  a  bird  to  his 
place  of  refuge.  They  give  as  a  reason  for  this,  the  state  of  so- 
ciety,— very  much  like  that  which  we  find  in  many  parts  of  our 
own  country  to-day:  "For,  lo!  the  wicked  bend  the  bow, 
place  their  arrow  upon  the  string,  to  shoot  in  the  dark  at  the 
upright."  The  foundations  are  destroyed,  and  the  righteous 
are  helpless  because  they  have  no  footing  left  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pcwer  of  righteousness. 

Says  Hengstenberg,  "The  basis  of  society  is  the  supremacy 
of  justice  and  righteousness."  These  disappear  when  the  vi- 
talizing principles  of  Christianity  lose  their  hold  upon  a  people. 
With  the  dissolving  of  the  foundations,  in  this  sense,  comes 
the  impossibility  that  the  righteous  should  accomplish  any- 
thing worth  while  in  their  great  work  for  society,  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

The  passage  thus  suggests  for  our  consideration  the  thought 
that  the  state  of  society,  even  in  this  Christian  land,  may  be- 
come such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Christianity  to  exert 
an  increasing  or  controlling  power  over  the  people,— in  short, 
that  it  is  possible  to  destroy  the  ethical  foundations  so  that  the 
Gospel  will  no  longer  have  the  power  to  reach  and  stir  and 
move  the  masses  of  men,  because  there  is  left  in  them  nothing 
of  moral  principle  on  which  it  can  readily  take  hold.  Then 
what  can  the  righteous  do? 

I.  Our  first  thought,  then,  is  that  the  question  of  the  foun- 
dations of  principle,  on  which  we  are  building  our  national 
character,  becomes  a  most  vital  one,  since  with  us  the  masses 
rule  and  their  character  must  decide  our  destiny. 

1.  It  is  of  vital  moment  that  we  should  lay  the  right  founda- 
tions, and  build  on  the  right  foundations,  because  of  the  his-" 
torie  mission  of  the  nation. 

America  stands  alone  among  all  the  nations  of  all  the  globe 
and  of  all  the  ages  in  its  historic  mission.     The   Christian 


philosopher,  who  has  watched  the  unfoldings  of  the  Divine 
plan  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  from  its  founding  up,  noted 
the  peculiar  elements  of  which  God  has  made  it,  the  strategic 
position  in  which  He  has  placed  it,  the  care  with  which  He 
has  nurtured  it,  and  the  work  and  conflict  by  which  He  has 
strengthened  it,  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  He  is  fash- 
ioning here  the  master  man,  the  master  race,  for  carrying  for- 
ward His  glorious  work  of  renovating  and  reconstructing  the 
world. 

In  the  solemn  march  of  4,0(10  years  toward  the  setting  sun, 
Prof.  Guyot  has  well  said,  our  post  is  now  at  the  front.  We 
are  rising  on  the  great  tide-wave  which  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing through  China,  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Western  Europe;  and  we  know  that,  as  there  is  "a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune, "  so  there  is  also  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  And  while  our 
position  is  formost  in  the  line,  it  is  eminently  favorable  to  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  world.  From  ocean  to  ocean  our 
territory  reaches.  We  are  midway  between  the  Old  World  of 
Europe  in  our  rear,  and  the  Older  World  of  Asia  in  our  front. 
The  American  Ophir  has  opened  to  us  the  commerce  of  the 
East,  a  prize  that  has  enriched  every  nation  that  has  been  able 
to  grasp  it.  We  are  ready  to  control  the  trade  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  Old  World  once  monopolized.  And  along  all  these 
far-reaching  lines  of  commerce,  come  rolling  back  these  tides 
of  immigration,  to-day  as  never  before — at  the  rate  of  5,000,000, 
or  almost  twice  the  population  of  the  nation  a  century  ago,  for 
this  decade — bringing  to  us  the  people  of  all  lands,  and  thus 
binding  us  to  all  the  world  as  no  other  nation  ever  has  been 
bound  or  ever  can  be. 

And  this  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conviction,  that,  on  this 
Continent,  God  has  been  forming  and  compacting  a  new  race, 
for  a  new  and  nobler  mission.  It  is  His  way  of  working.  Ages 
ago  He  took  the  fierce  and  barbarous  Pelasgian  of  the  North, 
the  industrious  and  refined  Phenician  from  the  East,  and  the 
reflecting,  religious  Egyptian  from  the  South,  and  fashioned 
through  or  with  them  the  Greek  with  the  virtues  of  them  all, 
to  give  the  world  a  broader  and  profounder  philosophy  and  a 
higher  culture.  Later  still  He  took  the  rude  and  strong  Pelas- 
gian, and  the  graceful  and  polished  Etruscan,  and  united  them 
to  form  the  basis  of  what — when  a  multitude  of  other  elements 
were  added— appeared  on  the  stage  of  history  as  the  Koman, 
with  his  iron  frame  and  iron  will  the  product  of  them  all,  and 
foreordained  to  give  the  world  law  and  government.  Later 
still,  He  took  the  rude  and  savage  Saxon,  the  representative  of 
conscience  and  profound  religious  convictions,  schooled  to 
strength  and  thought  and  earnestness  amid  the  ice  and  tem- 
pest of  his  northern  seas;  and  the  Norman,  with  his  light  and 
graceful  but  passionate  and  chivalric  nature,  and  made  of  them 
the  Englishman,  to  rule  the  seas  and  give  the  world  its  grand- 
est literature,  its  noblest  and  most  widely  extended  language, 
and  a  higher  morality  and  religion.  And  here,  on  this  Conti- 
nent, He  has  taken  the  highest  of  all  the  dissimilar  races,  and 
those  of  each  most  enterprising  and  elevated, — the  excitable 
and  enthusiastic  Frenchman,  the  imaginative  and  fiery  Italian, 
the  manly,  solid,  mighty  Saxon,  the  honest,  thrifty  Scotchman. 
the  impressible,  irrepressible  Irishman,  the  liberty-loving, 
speculative  German,  and  other  races  almost  without  number, 
of  Aryan,  Semite  and  Turanian  birth, — and  is  fasliioning  out 
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of  them— on  the  basis  of  Puritan  and  Quaker  and  Huguenot— 
a  higher  and  better  race  to  have  the  power  of  all  the  races.  As 
clearly  as  Greeeehad  her  mission  for  the  world  in  aesthetic  cul- 
ture, Rome  hers  in  power  and  empire,  and  Judea  hers  in  relig- 
ion, so  clearly  has  this  race  its  grander  mission  for  the  world,— 
to  give  all  the  good  of  the  past,  including  culture,  power,  mor- 
ality and  religion. 

And  so,  here,  in  this  foremost  place  in  the  ages,  is  to  be 
found  the  master  man,— the  only  man  in  sympathy  with  all  the 
world  and  able  to  reach  and  bless  all  the  world.  Here  God  has 
prepared  for  him  a  wonderful  place  from  which  to  fulfil  his  mis- 
sion,— by  magnetism,  by  steam  and  by  electricity,  by  the  tele- 
phone and  phonograph,  at  once  annihilating  time  and  space 
and  bringing  the  nations  into  one  mighty  audience  chamber, 
to  the  remotest  aisles  of  which  our  national  voice,  proclaiming 
the  gospel  of  truth  and  freedom,  may  reach. 

Is  it  not  of  vital  moment  that  a  nation  with  such  a  mission, 
in  such  a  position,  should  be  built  on  the  right  foundations? 

2.  But  when  we  turn  from  the  relations  of  the  nation  to  the 
world  to  those  of  its  parts  to  each  other,  the  question  of  the 
foundations  is  of  vital  importance,  because  of  the  position  of 
this  Great  Interior  as  the  centre  of  power  in  this  nation. 

The  late  Census  shows  us  that  the  last  decade  has  lifted  the 
United  States  to  the  position  of  the  greatest  civilized  people 
in  one  land  and  under  one  government  on  the  globe.  With 
our  fifty  millions,  and  our  vast  territory  and  wondrous  sources 
of  wealth,  we  have  outstripped  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ger- 
many in  these  last  ten  years. 

And  in  this  marvellous  progress,  we  of  this  Great  Interior, 
with  our  20,000,000,  with  the  richest  soil  of  the  nation  and 
ready  to  feed  and  supply  the  world,  with  our  boundless  en- 
ergy and  enterprise,  hold— not  the  balance  of  power,  as  we 
.  once  did,  but — the  power.   Upon  us,  most  of  all.  in  this  centre  of 
amazing  growth,  must  depend  the  future  destiny  of  the  nation. 
It  will  be  very  largely  what  we  make  it— in  fact,  what  we  are. 
What  a  responsibility  for  us  to  meet!     This  vast  population  of 
Celts  and  Goths  and  Mongols  pouring  into  our  new  territories, 
with  its  social  elements,  powerful,  positive,  enthusiastic,  ex- 
travagant, may  be  molded  into  the  most  monstrous  develop- 
ments,— developments  infinitely  worse  than  Mormonism  and 
Fohism, — may  become  radically,  thoroughly,  hopelessly  infi- 
del.   Nay,  one  has  well  said,  "We  are  scarcely  a  braver  or  wiser 
race  than  were  Frenchmen,  when,  in  the  bloody  days  of  the 
old  Revolution,  the  forces  of  the  most  brilliant  and  boasted 
civilization  combined  in  volcanic  proportions,  and  the  moun- 
tain of  their  nationality  rocked,  and  all  things  pure  and  lovely 
and  of  good  report  went  down  in  the  fiery  flood  of  political 
atheism."    We  may  become  positively  barbarian.     Alas!  for 
this  boasted  law  of  development  and  progress  of  which  we  hear 
so  much!     Human  progress  without  God  and  the  Bible  is  pro- 
gress headlong  to  perdition !     What  says  the  history  of  our 
race,   written   everywhere, — in  the  death-dust  of  Egypt,  on 
broken  capitals  of  the  Parthenon,  on  Etruscan  marbles,  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  in  the  fossil  literature  of  the 
Augustan  age,  in  the  buried  glories  of  Judea,  on  poor  wrecked 
France?     What  says  it  all  but  this, — that  without  the  Divine 
breath  from   Calvary  the  fair  body  of  civilization  crumbles 
back  to  the  dust  again  ? 

To  those  of  us  who  dwell  in  this  Great  Interior,  where  these 


various  elements  are  gathered  in  greatest  variety,  deepest  in- 
tensity, and  most  plastic  form,  this  responsible  work  of  mold- 
ing the  nation's  future  must  largely  fall.  Is  it  not  of  vital  mo- 
ment that  we  lay  the  right  foundation?  While  we  build  will 
not  men  watch  with  bated  breath,  and  heaven  await  the  results 
with  intensest  interest? 

II.  Our  second  thought  is,  that  the  true,  the  only  safe,  foun- 
dation is  to  be  laid  in  the  training  of  the  youth  in  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  a  vital  Christianity. 

1.  It  will  readily  appear  that  the  germs  of  future  power  are 
placed  in  our  hands,  almost  absolutely  under  our  control.  That 
fastens  upon  us  the  responsibility  for  the  future. 

Behold  these  germs  in  these  children  and  youth  in  our  homes 
and  schools!  The  possibilities  of  this  nation  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  character  of  the  training  which  shall  be  given  them. 
Here  is  to  be  laid  the  real  foundation.  The  next  twenty-five 
years  will  decide  our  destiny — for  glory  or  shame — by  the  way 
in  which  these  youth  are  treated !  Who  can  conceive  of  the 
power  involved  in  them  and  to  be  evolved  for  good  or  evil? 

More  than  eighteen  centimes  ago,  a  man,  whose  name  no  true 
man  should  ever  mention  without  reverence  and  affection, 
traced  upon  his  parchments,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
and  sent  forth  to  the  great  world  of  the  Roman  Empire  with 
its  180,000,000,  and  to  the  future  with  its  countless  millions,  the 
message,  "I  have  written  unto  you  young  men'  because  ye  are 
strong."  It  is  language  that  might  appropriately  be  addressed 
to  young  men  everywhere  and  always;  but,  if  I  were  to  stop 
and  select  out  of  all  the  nations  the  one  to  whose  sons  it  comes 
home  with  the  greatest  force  and  meaning,  the  choice  would 
fall  upon  our  own  land;  if  I  were  to  point  out  a  day  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  when  it  should  have  most  meaning 
for  the  young  men  of  America,  it  would  be  to-day;  and  if  I 
were  to  fix  upon  a  place  in  this  great  land  for  whose  children 
it  should  have  the  supreme  significance,  it  would  be  this  Great 
Interior,  with  its  throbbing  life  and  exhaustless  energies.  The 
young  man  is  a  mightier  power  in  this  land  to-day,  than  he  has 
ever  been  in  any  land,  at  any  time,  since  that  reason  for  writing 
special  counsels  to  young  meu,  "because  ye  are  strong,"  was 
sent  out  to  the  old  Roman  world. 

How  forcibly  the  thought,  that  this  power  may  be  molded 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  impresses  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
large  views,  wise  couusels  and  firm  principles  for  the  youth  of 
the  nation.  It  would  be  almost  infinitely  sad  if,  in  this  sub- 
liniest  of  all  ages,  the  mighty  bark,  that  bears  the  world's  hopes 
of  freedom  and  salvation  across  the  stormy  waters  of  time, 
should  be  wrecked  and  go  down  with  her  precious  freight, 
through  want  of  skill  or  foresight  or  fidelity  or  energy  and  ef- 
ficiency, on  the  part  of  those  who  command  or  of  those  who 
stand  by  the  helm  or  before  the  mast. 

And  in  these  later  ages  woman's  work  and  sphere  has  been 
so  vastly  enlarged  and  elevated  that  the  message  of  the  Apostle 
reaches  out  and  becomes  applicable  to  woman  too.  Socially, 
politically,  in  the  light  of  coming  ages  and  the  hopes  of  the 
world,  it  is  the  question  of  questions  with  us,  What  shall  we  do 
to  fit  these  beloved  youth  for  the  great  task  before  them  as 
meu  and  women? 

May  we  not  well  tremble,  when  we  remember  that  we  hold 
in  hand  to-day  all  these  possibilities  in  undeveloped  form,  all 
this  plastic  power  ready  to  expand  into  gigantic  proportions 
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and  gather  up  and  wield  all  the  forces  of  life  and  death !  The 
question  about  the  right  foundations  is  to  us  one  of  tremen- 
dous importance.  The  responsibility  becomes  overwhelmingly 
great. 

2.  How  then  shall  we  meet  this  responsibility,  and  lay  the 
right  foundations  for  the  future  in  these  youth  who  have  in 
theni  the  capabilities  of  the  master  race  of  the  ages?  That  is 
one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day, — a  question  that  cannot 
be  considered  too  carefully. 

A  new  answer  has  been  given  in  our  day  by  the  wise  men  of 
this  world.  You  may  judge  of  its  value  by  the  results  reached 
in  the  successive  stages  of  advanced  thinking.  The  new  an- 
swer puts  the  omnipresent  and  eternal  atom  in  place  of  the 
omnipresent  and  eternal  God;  Protean  force,  with  materialis- 
tic evolution,  in  the  place  of  the  God  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence; necessary  law,  unfeeling  and  merciless,  in  the  place  of 
the  free  and  loving  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven;  the  teach- 
ings of  science  concerning  obedience  to  law,  in  the  place  of 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  concerning  redemption  in  Christ. 
What  religion  have  we  left?  We  began  with  the  universal  re- 
ligion, made  up  of  the  substance  of  ah  religions,  and  we  have 
reached  the  "cosmic  emotion"  of  Professor  Clifford  as  the  goal. 
We  began  with  the  natural  immortality  of  all  men,  and  have 
ended  with  a  "melting  into  the  infinite  azure"  and  an  immor- 
tality of  a  few  possessors  of  genius  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  come  after  us.  The  old  "superstitions"  of  Christianity 
have  passed  away,  the  "religion  of  blood  and  perdition"  has 
gone  down  before  the  advance  of  modern  civilization.  God  is 
annihilated,  and  theology  has  given  place  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  unknowable.  What  morality  have  we  left  ?  With  the 
advanced  thinkers  morality  has  gone  the  way  of  religion. 
With  keenest  irony  and  most  tremendous  satire  a  writer  in 
The  North  American  Review,  styling  himself  "A  New  Light  Mor- 
alist," advertises  for  a  new  morality.  He  traces  the  theoretical 
progress  of  new  morality  through  all  its  course,  from  the  old 
morality  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  through  that  of  intuition- 
alism or  the  a  priori  reason,  of  association,  of  utilitarianism 
and  hedonism,  to  that  of  evolutionism  in  Spencer's  "Data  of 
Ethics;"  and  shows,  in  the  lives  of  Comte  and  Mill  and  Lewes 
and  George  Eliot,  that  the  practical  progress  has  lagged  but 
little  behind  the  theory. 

Practically,  the  advanced  thinkers,  who  have  proposed  the 
new  answer  to  the  question,  "How  shall  we  prepare  the  true 
and  safe  foundations  for  the  future?"  have  blotted  out  both 
religion  and  morality,  "is  life  worth  living?  "  is  the  despairing- 
wail  that  comes  back  to  us  from  many  quarters  to-day.  And 
with  reason,  for  on  that  basis  Pessimism  alone  can  stand.  Life 
is  not  worth  living.  We  are  driven  back  in  our  despair  to  the 
old  answer  of  the  religion  of  our  fathers.  A  training  in  the 
principles  of  a  vital  Christianity  can  alone  lay  the  right  foun- 
dation for  the  life  of  power  we  must  have  in  our  youth  to  fit 
them  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  grand  age  and  of  the  mas- 
ter race. 

Thank  God,  the  blessed  religion  of  the  cross  has  demon- 
strated its  power  to  make  life  worth  living.  How  inspiring  its 
motives!  How  cheering  its  hopes!  How  vast  its  enterprises! 
How  elevating  all  its  influences!  What  is  it  that  makes  the 
greatness  of  the  great  nations  of  to-day?  If  you  will  look  and 
see,  you  will  find  that  they  are  great  and  noble  just  in  propor- 


tion as  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  has  possession  of  the  popu- 
lar heart.     In  the  highest  grade   are  the  Protestant  nations, 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States.     In  the  next, 
are  the  nations  emerging  from  the   bonds  of  Popery,  France, 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain.     In  the  next  are  those  holding  the  pure 
deisni  of  Mohammed.     And  then  comes  the  increasing  dark- 
ness, down  to  perfect  blackness.     It  is  our  Christianity  that 
makes  the  nations  great  and  permanent.     What  is  it  that  has 
given  such  a  wonderful  impulse  to  this  land  of  ours?     This 
i  Bible  with  its  crucified  Christ,  that  our  fathers  placed  at  the 
|  foundation.     We  can  trace  all  our  prosperity  to  that;  and  all 
our  judgments  to  departures  from  that.     It  is  this  Bible  with 
its  crucified  Christ,  working  upon  the  popular  mind,  this  Bible 
molding  the  life,  reproducing  the  old  personal  and  social  god- 
j  liness, — the  strong,  deep-rooted,  living  faith,  which  inspired 
;  our  first  state  builders, — this  Bible,  reaching  and  saving  the 
masses,  that  must  still  be  the  adamant  on  which  with  us  all 
true  and  permanent  prosperity  must  rest.     What  is  it  that  has 
inspired  the  noblest  lives  God's  world  has  ever  witnessed?    It 
j  is  this  blessed  religion  of  Christ,  which  lifts  us  up  into  union 
with  God  and  makes  us  sons  of  God;  which  joins  us  with  Him 
i  in  the  sublime  enterprises  and  plans  which  are  embraced  in 
i  His  eternal  purpose;  which  lifts  the  eyes  along  the  infinite 
!  horizon  of  an  immortality  with  God. 

"Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
|  which  is  Jesus  Christ."     Upon  the  laying  of  that  foundation 
i  in  the  rising  generation  the  future  of  this  people  and  of  the 
world  must  depend! 

III.  Our  third  thought  is  that  the  one  place  in  which  the 
most  important  work  can  be  done,  toward  laying  the  true  foun- 
dation and  shaping  the  future  by  Christian  training,  is  in  these 
centres  of  Higher  Education  here  in  our  Great  Interior. 

Our  brethren  of   the  Congregational   Church  have  shown 

I  their  appreciation  of  this  fact  by  the  establishment  of  their 

Western  Educational  Society  with  its  centre  at  Chieago.     Our 

last  General  Assembly  seems  to  have  been  roused  in  some 

measure  to  consider  this  same   subject.     The  whole  Church 

I  should  ponder  it  well. 

We  must  not  underrate  the  work  done  in  all  these  other  places 
of  Christian  training.     We  would  perish  of  corruption  without 
it.     We  nmst  begin  to  lay  the  foundations  in  the  home,  in  the 
mother's  arms,  at  the  mother's  knee,  at  the  family  altar,  by  the 
father's  teaching  and  example,  by  everything  that  makes  these 
blessed  Christian  homes  the  brightest  picture  anil  the  sweetest 
foretaste  of  heaven,  our  Father's  house.     We  must  continue 
i  the  work  in  the  Church  and   Sabbath  School,  taking  as  our 
guide  and  law  that  wi  nderful  sixth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  working  these  great  vital  principles  of  our  Christian  faith 
:  into  the  feet,  the  hands,  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  whole  life  in 
I  all  its  garb  and  forms  and  manifestations,  until  the  scriptural 
|  figures  of  "the  polished  stones,"  the   "precious  jewels,"  the 
j  "perfect  temple,"  shall  all  be  more  than  realized  in  the  beauty 
and  glory  which  shall  shine  forth  in  all  these  beloved  youth 
who  reflect  the  image  of  God.     We  must  carry  on  the  work  in 
all  our  Schools  in  the  primary  work  of  Education,  redeeming 
them  from  the  present  control  of  merely  secular  or  skeptical 
influences,  and  training  to  that  virtue  which  inevitably  per- 
ishes where  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  excluded. 

But  the  place  where  the  telling  and  crowning  work  is  always 
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done  is  in  these  Higher  Schools  of  learning,  with  the  youth 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-five.  There  are 
three  thoughts  that  to  me  give  unspeakable  emphasis  to  our 
work  in  these  Higher  Schools  and  Universities. 

First,  we  have  the  young  hero  at  the  age  when  they  begin 
to  want  to  think  for  themselves.  This  is  the  critical  pe- 
riod of  life.  The  guidance  and  impulse  given  a  young  man  at 
this  point  will  decide  the  elevation  and  breadth  of  his  views 
aud  the  power  back  of  his  life.  He  is  uncommonly  susceptible 
to  skepticism,  and  yet  open  to  faith.  He  will  rind  something 
positive  to  believe  or  disbelieve.  He  has  reached  the  point 
where  he  must  begin  to  settle  his  views  for  himself  ou  all  the 
great  questions  which  take  hold  on  time  and  eternity.  What 
if  we  leave  him  to  drift,  as,  with  the  infidel  tendencies  of  this 
age,  he  must  drift,  if  left  to  himself?  What  if  we  subject  him 
to  the  baleful  influence  of  the  tempter,  who  comes  in  the  guise 
of  some  Professor  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  to  plant  in  his  heart, 
the  suggestions  of  doubt  which  bring  the  harvest  of  destruc- 
tion? Ah!  that  is  what  is  to  be  feared  in  this  age  more  than 
anything  else,  and  in  these  Colleges  more  than  anywhere  else! 

Secondly,  we  have  here  in  these  Schools  the  work  of  mold- 
ing the  flower  of  all  our  youth.  Comparatively  few  are  intel- 
lectually able  to  master  one  of  these  higher  courses.  In  these 
places  are  gathered  the  most  precious  intellectual  treasures  of 
the  nation.  Our  past  history  has  shown  us,  as  ourpresent  his- 
tory shows,  that  from  these  youth  mainly  are  to  come  the  lead- 
ers in  the  higher  places  of  Church  and  State, — our  ministers, 
educators,  statesmen.  What  these  are  taught  to  accept  and 
trained  to  do,  the  nation  will  be  taught  to  accept  and  trained 
to  do.  Who  can  emphasize  sufficiently  then  the  importance 
of  making  these  Schools  Christian  through  and  through,  and 
Christian  in  their  surroundings,  their  policy,  their  philosophy, 
their  atmosphere  and  life? 

Thirdly,  it  thus  becomes  evident  that  these  homes  and  lower 
schools,  and  churches  even,  cannot  be  kept  pure  unless  this 
educated,  teaching,  molding,  ruling  element  be  kept  pure.  If 
your  Oxford  or  your  Harvard  lo.-es  faith  you  will  find  the  homes 
and  schools  and  churches  of  your  Old  England  or  your  New- 
England  losing  faith  too.  The  influence  may  not  be  outwardly 
perceptible  at  first,  it  may  be  unconsciously  exerted,  but  it  is 
all-pervasive  and  powerful. 

These  Higher  Schools  of  learning  are,  therefore,  the  places 
in  which  to  concentrate  the  Christian  influences  iu  the  largest 
measure,  to  gather  the  Christian  sympathies  with  the  most  in- 
tense earnestness,  to  do  Christian  work  with  the  most  fiery  and 
unflagging  zeal  and  energy,  to  invest  the  Christian  capital  with 
the  most  lavish  hand,  the  wisest  brain  and  the  most  self- 
sacrificing  devotion.  My  friends,  in  the  light  of  these  thoughts, 
he  that  builds  a  Christian  College  with  the  wealth  God  gives 
him  is  wiser  than  he  that  amasses  a  great  fortune,  than  he  that 
builds  a  Chicago.  Young  men  and  young  women,  you  who  are 
in  these  Christian  Schools  and  Colleges  are  in  the  high-place 
of  power  in  this  world,  more  exalted  than  the  palace  of  Czar 
or  Ciesar. 


Mumliers  of  the  Graduating  Clashes  of  the.  Academy,  Seminary 

ami  College: — 

As  you  gather  here  in  this  house  of   God  for  your  last  Sab- 
bath in  connection  with  these  several  departments  with  which 


you  have  been  identified,  I  desire  to  leave  with  you  some 
thoughts  worthy  to  guide  you  as  you  go  forth  to  make  the  fu- 
ture for  yourselves  and  this  land.  I  would  not  have  you  for- 
get that  you  are  living  in  the  grandest  age  of  the  world.  Glo- 
rious age  in  which  to  live!  Sublime  heights  of  power  on  which 
to  stand!  I  would  have  you  feci  it  in  girding  up  your  loins 
and  stepping  forth  into  the  future.  I  woidd  have  you  compre- 
hend the  grand  possibilities  that  lie  before  you.  The  youth  of 
this  Great  Iuterior  may  well  tremble  in  view  of  their  great  re- 
sponsibilities and  feel  that  every  step  is  on  holy  ground,  for 
the  world,  this  great,  sad,  woe-stricken  world,  is  looking  to 
them,  conscious  that  its  fate  is  in  their  hands.  Every  word 
against  truth  and  right  from  their  lips  will  be  a  word  of  sorrow 
for  the  future  ages.  Every  departure  in  their  conduct  from  the 
ways  of  God  will  bring  tears  and  anguish  and  blood  from  un- 
born millions.  Every  failure  on  their  part  to  stand  firmly  for 
truth  and  right  will  be  without  remedy  forever,  a  blot  on  them 
and  a  woe  to  human  kind.  As  educated  youth,  yours  is  to  be 
the  largest  measure  of  power  for  the  future.  You,  from  the 
heights  of  intellectual  culture,  are  to  give  shape  to  the  coming 
times.  Men  may  well  say:  What  a  mighty  task!  What  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility! 

First,  let  me  beseech  you  to  measure  well  the  task  before 
you  and  consider  well  what  is  needed  for  its  accomplishment. 
Well-directed  work  must  be  intelligent.  Take  your  place  be- 
side the  cross  to-day  and  look  out  upon  the  world.  Corruption 
is  abroad  in  the  land.  They  are  destroying  the  old  founda- 
tions. Mighty  forces  of  evil  are  abroad  at  work  on  the  grand- 
est scale.  The  millions  are  coming  from  all  lands  to  receive 
from  you  the  word  of  life  or  death.  Behold  the  great  world 
open  to  receive  the  light  and  life,  the  blessing  and  freedom 
that  stream  from  the  cross  of  the  gentle  and  pitying  man  of 
Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God.  Remember  that  your  work  is  that 
of  the  master  race  in  lifting  the  lost  world  up  to  God.  What 
preparation  and  what  girding  are  sufficient  for  it?  To  under- 
stand your  work  in  the  world  you  will  need  to  use  to  the  ut- 
most the  keenest  intellectual  insight,  the  most  comprehensive 
intellectual  breadth,  the  most  thorough  intellectual  furnishing; 
to  catch  the  inspiration  of  it  you  will  need  to  come  iuto  com- 
pletest  spiritual  sympathy  with  Him  who  alone  sees  things  as 
they  are;  to  prosecute  it  successfully  you  will  need  the  illu- 
mining and  strengthening  presence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
God.  Measure  well  the  work  before  you,  that  there  may  be  no 
waste  of  precious  energies  in  its  prosecution. 

Secondly,  See  that  the  right  foundation  is  laid  in  your  own 
heart,  in  a  living  faith  in  Christ.  That  is  the  first  thing  for 
yourself.  It  is  all- important  even  if  your  life  is  to  be  only  the 
briefest.  We  are  reminded  of  this  as  we  remember  that  the 
invisible  messenger  has  been  abroad  this  year  among  these 
teachers,  these  companions,  in  these  homes,  silently  and  ir- 
revocably summoning  those  least  expecting  into  the  world  be- 
yond. Let  us  gather  up  this  lesson  to-day.  But  while  you 
give  most  earnest  heed  to  the  lesson  for  the  world  beyond,  ne- 
glect not  the  lesson  of  this  life.  You  will  have  power  for  real 
good  in  the  world  just  in  proportion  as  your  learning,  your 
culture,  your  aims,  your  purposes,  your  life,  take  hold  on  the 
Christ.  Give  to  him,  therefore,  the  central  place  in  your 
thought,  iu  your  philosophy  of  life,  that  your  plan  may  be  all- 
comprehensive  :  the  largest  possible  place  in  your  heart,  as  your 
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Saviour,  helper,  brother,  that  your  motives  may  be  all-perva- 
sive and  powerful;  the  supreme  place  as  the  example  oi'  all  that 
men  and  women  should  be,  that  your  ideal  may  be  to  the 
highest  elevating  and  transforming. 

Thirdly,  With  this  life  in  Christ  gained  and  possessed,  build 
diligently  and  nobly  for  God  and  humanity  the  old  founda- 
tions and  on  the  old  foundations.  Only  for  those  who  are 
builders  with  Him  who  is  the  Master-builder  will  that  great 
coming  day  reveal  no  lost  or  worthless  work.  With  so  much  to 
be  done  in  this  age,  you  who  build  on  the  high  places  cannot 
afford  to  waste  one  stroke  of  work.  With  such  rare  possibili- 
ties you  cannot  afford  to  do  one  stroke  of  work  which  is  not 
the  best  you  are  able  to  do.  For  aU  the  brilliant  fame  George 
Eliot  has  left  behind  her  in  passing  away,  you  coidd  not  afford 
to  be  George  Eliot,  or  do  a  work  like  hers,  or  live  a  life  like  hers 
Something  better,  something  nobler,  something  grander  than 
destroying  the  old  foundations  must  be  your  work,  or  eternity 
will  make  a  mock  of  you  and  your  aims  and  hopes,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  disappointed  immortality  and  the  endless  death  will  seize 
upon  you.  It  is  yours  to  be  builders  both  with  and  for  God, 
in  this  age  of  sublime  opportunities  and  ineffable  responsibil- 
ities. Live  to  illustrate  Christianity  in  your  life,  and  to  aid  in 
causing  its  beneficent  principles  to  adorn  and  keep  the  home 
pure  and  sweet,  to  exalt  and  strengthen  the  nation  and  to  sub- 
due and  transform  the  world.  So  living  you  will  be  ready, 
when  God  calls,  to  go  up  joyfully  to  enter  into  the  larger  sphere 
aud  engage  in  the  grander  and  holier  enterprises  which  await 
those  who  are  God's  chosen  and  master  workmen  here. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  College,  after  the  pe- 
culiarly intimate  intercourse  of  these  years,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  commending  affectionately  the  faithfulness  to  duty,  the 
loving  loyalty  to  your  Alma  Mater,  and  the  Christian  earnest- 
ness which  have  marked  your  course.  I  rejoice  that  you  go  forth 
as  a  united  band  of  active  Christian  workers,  with  right  views 
of  life,  its  responsibilities  and  its  mission.  We  shall  all  follow 
you  with  our  prayers  and  with  the  assirred  expectation  that  you 
will  do  your  best  everywhere  and  always  for  Christ.  The  last 
counsel  of  your  Alma  Mater  is,  "Be  faithful  unto  death  that  you 
may  receive  a  crown  of  life. " 

And  in  the  farewell  words  of  this  last  Sabbath,  as  you  go  out 
to  minister  in  the  great  temple  of  the  world,  we  take  up,  for  you 
all,  the  strain  of  blessing  which  the  covenant  Jehovah  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  priests  by  the  great  seer  and  law-giver  aud 
say  to  each  one  of  you: 

"The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee ; 
The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 

gracious  unto  thee ; 
The  Lord  lilt  up  his  countenance  upon 

thee  and  give  thee  peace." 


CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES. 

Monday,  the  20th  of  June,  dawned  cool  and  cloudy, 
and,  while  the  rain  drizzled  down,  fears  were  entertained 
for  the  success  of  the  Class  Day  Exercises,  which  were 
to  take  place  in  the  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  But  an 
hour  before  the  time,  the  sun  shone  out  cheerily  and 
the  friends  of  the  class  of '81,  from  the  schools  and  town 
gathered  in  the  prettily  decorated  Academy  Hall,  where 
flowers,  evergreen  festoons  and  the  class  motto,  "Mul- 
tum  in  Parvo,"  still  gave  the  room  the  festive  look  it 
wore  for  the  Cadet  Reception.     A  beautiful  floral  bas- 


ket, on  the  table,  sent  by  the  class  of  '82,  showed  the 
kindly  feeling  which  has  always  existed  between  the 
two  classes.  The  programmes  at  once  elicited  wonder 
and  interrogation,  since,  after  each  name,  were  myster- 
ious letters,  unknown  degrees  never  before  conferred. 

The  exercises  began  with  music,  a  chorus  of  eight 
voices  singing  (all  together)  "All  Together."  The  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Hiram  M.  Stanley,  then  satisfied  the  curiosity 
of  all  concerned  by  explaining  the  mystic  letters.  He 
himself,  as  yet  something  of  an  algebraic  puzzle,  was  Q. 
E.  D.,  which  is  to  be  proved.  Mr.  Fred  Jewett,  M.  P. 
aud  P.  C,  was  Moral  Philosophic*  and  Presidential  Can- 
didate; Miss  Skinner,  X.  Y.  Z.f  an  unknown  quantity. 
The  titles  R.  R.  R.  and  C.  0.  D.,  with  (heir  usual  sig- 
nifications, belonged  to  Miss  Rhea  and  Mr.  Frank  Jew- 
ett. For  information  of  the  audience  he  also  dubbed  the 
class,  as  a  whole,  "goody,"  since  every  member  was  a 
minister's  child.  Mr.  Stanley  then  conjugated  the 
"Present  Tense"  of  the  class,  giving  it  in  the  form  of  "a 
.  calm  outline  view"  on  the  blackboard.  Divisions  and 
sub-divisions  were  made  clear  to  the  eye  by,  Stanley  an 
brackets  (a  graphical  invention  of  his  own),  and  under 
"Physically''  and  '•Psychologically"  various  interesting 
points  were  brought  out  in  regard  to  the  class  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  e.  g.  "Class  Beauty,"  M.  P.:  Shoes, 
largest  size,  worn  by  M.  P.,  who  says,  "Nine  on  a  pinch, 
but  ten  for  comfort:"  Strongest  "wont"  possessed  by  X. 
Y.  Z.  The  class  "in  toto"  was  described  as  an  individ- 
ual possessing  the  beauty,  intelleet,  feelings  and  will  of 
its  remarkable  members. 

Mrs.  Sabin,  the  favorite  of  Lake  Forest  audiences,  then 
charmed  all  with  her  sweet  singing,  and,  though  encored, 
did  not  favor  her  admirers  again  at  that  time. 

Next  came  the  History,  or,  as  on  the  programme, 
"Past  Tense,"  by  Miss  Rhea.  Asserting  her  claim  to 
veracity  and  courage  (attributes  possessed  and  recom- 
mended by  Baron  Munchausen),  she  gave  facts  of  by- 
gone days  remembered  by  no  one  else  among  her  hearers. 
A  duel  occurring  in  the  Freshman  year,  and  the  "Fight 
of  Canes,"  in  which  one  Sophomore  vanquished  four- 
teen Freshmen,  were  perhaps  the  most  thrilling  events 
of  the  narrative. 

The  "Future  Tense"  was  given  by  Mr.  Fred  Jewett, 
the  Class  Prophet.  Avoiding  the  responsibility  of  his 
predictions,  he  purported  to  give  only  extracts  from  the 
diary  of  a  professor  who  accompanied  the  class  on  an  ex- 
pedition .to  a  noted  sooth-sayer.  The  old  man  to  whom 
they  went  had  a  hobby  that  woman  is  an  inferior  crea- 
tion, but  in  this  case,  though  unwilling,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sing  a  wild  rhapsody  on  the  glorious  career  of 
two  women:  one,  Star  of  the  West,  teaching  big-eyed, 
open-mouthed  urchins  the  mysteries  of  Latin;  the  other 
instructing  a  more  conglomerate  following  of  Jews,  Per- 
sians, Arabs  and  Nestorians.  With  mournful  sighs  he 
then  described  the  late  of  the  others.  C.  0.  D.,  against 
the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his  friends,  became  a  min- 
ister, but  at  last  found  his  true  place  as  cook  on  a  canal- 
boat.  Q.  E.  D.,  a  philospher  with  philanthropic  aims, 
became  a  waiter  in  a  hotel,  in  order  to  benefit  his  race 
physically.     The  Prophet  himself,  having  incurred  the 
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ill-will  of  the  magician,  on  a  suspicion  of  skepticism, 
was  obliged  to  drink  a  magic  potion,  containing  the  dis- 
tilled essence  of  Ethics,  Hyperbolic  Syllogisms  and  Met- 
aphysics, and  immediately  each  atom  of  his  compound 
from  the  other  flew,  as  if  abhorrent,  and  poor  M.  P.  was 
an  entity  no  more. 

Mrs.  Sabin  then  sang,  and  pleased  the  audience  by 
appearing  again  in  answer  to  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  address  to  the  Juniors  was  given  by  Miss  Skin- 
ner. Assuming  an  air  of  venerable  gravity  as  she  ad- 
j  Listed  her  spectacles,  she  first  described  briefly  a  Senior's 
life,  advising  them  to  aim  at  a  light  and  cursory  study 
of  the  many  books,  so  as  by  no  means  to  lose  their  own 
personal  identity.  There  were  false  notions  abroad  of 
Senior  power,  influence  and  leisure,  and  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  sentiment:  The  Freshman  must  work;  the 
Sophomore  ought  to  work;  the  Junior  does  work;  but 
the  Senior  loaf's.  As  encouragement,  she  gave  them  the 
hope  that  they  would  live  through  it  all  as  others  have 
done,  and,  as  consolation,  she  told  of  the  social  popular- 
ity of  Seniors,  who  graced  every  gathering  and  were  in- 
vited to  entertain  the  Faculty  as  well  as  amuse  the  Soph- 
omores. In  saying  farewell,  she  wished  for  them  as  true 
friends  and  kind  helpers  as  they  themselves  had  been  to 
the  class  of  '81.  The  response  was  from  Mr.  Arthur  D. 
Wheeler,  of  '82.  To  execute  the  '"Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment" fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Frank  Jewett,  and,  as  pre- 
liminary, the  audience  saw,  with  wonder,  a  clothes- 
basket  borne  in,  full  of  legal  documents,  and  a  clothes- 
horse  hung  with  stained  and  ragged  garments.  To  the 
Institution  the  class  left  something  more  enduring  than 
gold  or  brass — imperishable  and  eternal — what  else  but 
their  own  reputation?  To  the  Juniors,  expecting  in 
September  to  enter  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  Labora- 
tory, they  gave  their  own  armor  tried  and  sure.  Iu  a 
strain  as  eloquent  as  Antony's  over  Caesar's  dead  body, 
the  torn  and  tattered  aprons  were  described.  ''Here 
the  sulphuric  ate  its  deadly  way!  Here  the  hydro- 
chloric made  its  fatal  wound!-'  Indeed  the  acids  must 
have  been  as  numerous  and  cruel  as  Cresar's  murderers 
and  have  done  their  work  as  well.  To  receive  these 
precious  relics,  Messrs.  Pope,  Fraser  and  McNeill  came 
forward,  aud,  with  applause,  assumed  and  wore  this  glory 
not  their  own. 

To  the  Sophomore  Class  was  left  their  own  character, 
untainted  by  a  breath  of  suspicion.  The  Freshmen,  as 
the  missing  links  in  the  process  of  evolution,  received  a 
jumping-jack  to  remind  them  as  well  of  their  present 
condition  as  the  method  of  their  future  development. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  L.  F.  U.  song,  and  after 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  patient  attention  the  audi- 
ence dispersed.  That  all  had  been  pleased  and  amused 
might  be  justly  inferred  from  the  generous  applause,  up- 
roarious laughter  and  pleasant  compliments  which  fol- 
lowed after. 


PRIZE  CONTEST  IN  ORATORY. 

Monday  evening,    June  20th,  a  large  audience  of  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  University  gathered  in  the 


Presbyterian  Church  to  listen  to  the  orations  of  the  con- 
testants for  the  prize  in  oratory.  The  platform  had 
been  handsomely  decorated  with  palms  and  other  tropi- 
cal plants  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Lucy  Ward  and 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert.  The  music  which  was  furnished 
by  Miss  Sarah  C.  Burt  and  her  vocal  class  of  the  Ladies' 
Seminary  did  iu  no  way  disappoint  the  cultivated  taste 
of  a  Lake  Forest  audience,  and  added  greatly  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  evening. 

The  speakers  represented  the  three  College  classes  ad- 
mitted to  the  contest  by  the  rules,  and  did  credit  to 
their  class-room  training  as  well  as  to  the  Literary  So- 
cieties to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  the  special  train- 
ing in  elocution  which  they  had  received  through  the 
instruction  of  Prof.  Booth. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  contest  two  committees 
hail  been  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  who  in  joint  confer- 
ence were  to  award  the  prize  of  $25.00.  The  first  of 
these  committees,  composed  of  Mr.  Charles  Holt,  of  Lake 
Forest,  and  Professors  Hewitt  and  Wilson,  were  to  grade 
the  essays  and  orations  solely  on  their  literary  merit, 
the  second  consisting  of  Ex-Governor  Bross  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Warner  of  Lake  Forest  and  Professor  Halsey 
considered  the  essays  and  orations  solely  in  regard  to 
delivery.  The  prize  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  student 
whose  average  standing  in  both  composition  and  delivery 
was  highest. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  University  in  founding  this 
prize  to  stimulate  the  students  to  the  highest  exer- 
tion of  their  powers  in  the  work  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties. The  work  of  the  class-room  (especially  in  the 
lower  classes)  can  not  engage  the  constructive  powers 
of  the  student  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  study  of  the 
classic  works  of  art  the  student  is  made  to  see  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  author,  the  language  is  analyzed,  the 
style  is  criticised  and  the  effect  on  the  times  for  which 
it  was  prepared  is  observed.  In  the  study  of  mathematics, 
he  can  not  avoid  drawing  certain  inferences  from  princi- 
ples the  truth  of  which  he  admits.  In  science  he  learns  to 
accept  the  laws  assumed  from  the  observation  of  facts,  he 
follows  the  reasoning  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world, 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  their  methods  and  the  results 
which  they  have  reached.  But  he  neither  produces  a  work 
of  art,  nor  deduces  a  new  theorem  in  mathematics,  nor  dis- 
covers a  new  law  of  the  spiritual  or  material  world.  The 
training  he  obtains  is  rather  to  see  the  errors  made  by 
thinkers  and  avoid  them  than  to  do  constructive  thinking 
himself.  But  in  the  work  of  the  Literary  Societies  the 
student  relies  upon  his  own  resources.  Whatever  work 
he  undertakes  must  be  original.  He  does  not  simply 
follow  the  guidance  of  other  minds  and  stop  where  they 
have  stopped.  His  effort  must  be  to  make  an  advance 
upon  the  work  of  other  thinkers.  Whether  he  succeeds 
in  this  or  not,  the  great  aim  of  the  Literary  Society  is 
attained  by  his  making  the  effort.  His  powers  of  con- 
structive thinking  are  exercised,  and  that  which  the 
teacher  in  the  lower  college  classes  can  only  stimulate, 
is  cultivated.  The  Literary  Societies  based  on  the  thor- 
ough critical  work  of   the  class-room  perform   a  task 
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which  can  hardly  be  esteemed  too  highly.  To  encourage 
them  this  prize  contest  was  established.  By  his  thought, 
the  style  of  its  expression  and  manner  of  its  delivery, 
the  student  will  influence  the  world,  and  in  an  educa- 
tional institution  excellence  in  all  of  these  should  be 
sought. 

The  students  that  contested  for  the  first  of  this  series 
of  annual  prizes  proved  to  the  intelligent  and  critical 
audience  that  they  had  made  successful  beginnings  in 
original  thinking,  that  they  had  profited  by  the  criticism 
of  the  style  of  the  illustrious  examples  studied  in  the 
class-room,  and  that  they  had  gained  a  good  control  over 
their  physical  organs. 

The  first  performance  was  an  essay  by  Miss  Caro  Ord- 
way,  "Under  the  Sea  with  the  Diver."  The  essay  was 
well  written  and  showed  that  the  writer  had  given  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  scientific  studies.  Miss  Ord- 
way  was  the  only  one  of  the  contestants  who  treated  a 
scientific  subject. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Parker,  of  Lake  View,  111.,  in  his  ora- 
tion, "Polyphemism,"  and  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  of  Chicago, 
in  an  oration,  "Fanatics,"  maintained  that  it  was  the 
man  of  one  idea  who  gained  success  by  his  devotion  to 
it,  and  with  it  often  the  reproach  of  narrowness  and  fa- 
naticism. 

Mr.  Enos  P.  Baker,  of  New  York  City,  in  an  oration, 
"The  Amphitheatre;  a  Study  in  Morals,"  and  Mr.  John 
D.  Pope,  ot  Wadsworth,  III.,  in  an  oration,  "Mohammed- 
anism and  Progress,"  made  strong  pleas  for  a  just  estimate 
for  these  institutions,  which  they  maintained  should  be 
judged  not  by  an  absolute  standard  but  in  relation  to 
their  times  and  surroundings.  Mr.  Theodore  Jessup,  of 
Oswego,  111.,  presented  to  his  hearers  in  his  oration, 
"Where  in  the  World  are  we?"  the  corruption  of  the 
social,  political  and  religious  condition  of  our  times, 
with  a  correct  view  of  the  remedy,  and  Mr.  Arthur  D. 
Wheeler,  of  Kenosha,  grappled  successfully  with  the 
great  problem  of  existence  in  his  excellently  written 
and  well  delivered  oration,  entitled  "Why  P" 

The  judges  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  audience, 
awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Wheeler,  and  made 
honorable  mention  of  Messrs.  Edgar  P.  Hill  and  Robert 
P.  Parker. 

Throughout  the  evening  the  speakers  held  the  atten- 
tion, and  the  audience  felt,  as  one  of  the  prominent 
Doctors  of  Divinity  present  expressed  it,  that  the  con- 
testants would  hold  their  own  against  the  best  speakers 
among  the  colleges  of  America. 


HONORARY  ESSAY,  WITH  SALUTATORY. 


MISS  CHARLOTTE  E.  SKINNER. 


SALUTATORY. 

All  beginnings  are  slow  and  painful  things.  To 
the  unaccustomed  foot  every  road  is  rough,  to  the  un- 
tried hand  every  work  is  difficult. 

Therefore  a  clay  like  this,  which  marks  the  successful 
end  of  a  beginning,  for  us  and  for  you,  honored  Presi- 
dent, and  your  associates  in  the  work,  must  be  a  day  of 
joy  and  thankfulness. 

It  is  then  with  peculiar  feeling  that  we  welcome  you 
at  this  closing  hour — you  who  have  walked  with  us 
along  the  paths  of  education  until  we  have  grown  used 
to  a  strange  road — who  have  guided  us  over  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  might  easily  have  turned  us  back,  un- 
til having  fairly  started  us  in  the  right  direction  you 


are  about  to  leave  us  to  make  our  way  alone.  We  thank 
you  from  our  hearts  for  this  careful  help  and  training, 
and  we  rejoice  that  the  future  offers  us  an  opportunity 
of  proving  ourselves  worthy  of  it  and  infinitely  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  And  now  in  offering  our  greetings  it  is  our 
wish  for  you  all  that  you  may  ever  findjyour  heaven  on 
earth  in  the  training  of  minds  which  shall  "move  in 
charity,  rest  in  Providence  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of 
truth." 

To  you,  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution,  we  extend  a 
hearty  welcome.  We  have  seen  you  rarely;  with  some 
of  you  we  are  not  personally  acquainted;  but  we  feel 
that  you  are  deeply  interested  in  our  beloved  University 
and  somewhat,  of  necessity,  in  ourselves.  This  day 
marks  the  passage  of  another  year  in  the  building  up  of 
your  grand  enterprise,  in  whose  final  and  complete  suc- 
cess we  rival  you  in  our  interest.  The  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Alma  Mater  will  always  be  near  our  hearts, 
and  in  future  we  shall  rejoice  to  have  gone  out  from  her 
walls,  which  it  shall  be  our  pride  and  glory  to  upbuild 
and  strengthen.  In  joyfully  bidding  you  to  these  final 
exercises,  we  offer  you  our  cordial  aid  and  sympathy  in 
your  noble  work,  not  now  as  students  of  the  College  only, 
but  as  soon-to-be  helpful  forces  in  the  world. 

And  now,  it  is  with  great  pleasure,  softened  with  some 
sadness,  that  we  turn  to  you,  our  fellow-students.  We 
can  not  thank  you  for  the  great  though tfulness,  favor 
and  regard  which  we  have  always  met  with  at  your 
hands,  and  especially  during  this  past  year  have  we  felt 
it  constantly.  We  can  utter  no  more  sincere  wish  for 
you  than  this,  that  when,  in  a  short  time,  you  come  to 
occupy  our  present  position,  you  may  find  among  your 
comrades  such  true,  considerate  friends  as  we  have  found 
in  you.  We  wish  to  express  our  full  appreciation  of 
this  in  offering  you  our  very  cordial  greeting  and  a  warm 
heart-welcome  here  to-day. 

It  is  with  full  hearts  that  we,  the  Class  of  '81,  greet 
jrou  to-day,  our  kind  Lake  Forest  friends.  We  all  be- 
long among  you,  we  are  all  peculiarly  your  sons  and 
daughters,  and  how  can  we  thank  you  for  the  many 
hearty  personal  kindnesses  which  we  have  all  so  contin- 
ually received  throughout  our  life  amongst  you.  We 
appreciate  what  your  ready  sympathy  and  prompt  aid 
has  done  for  us,  and  we  trust  to  repay  it  by  a  constant 
endeavor  to  make  of  ourselves  the  noble  men  and  women 
we  know  you  would  have  us. 

We  cannot  ask  your  attention  to  choice  words  of  wis- 
dom or  of  beauty,  but  we  beg  of  you  that  indulgence 
with  which  you  have  so  often  listened  to  our  weak 
words  before,  and  we  extend  to  you  in  return  our  most 
joyous  greeting  and  our  very  warmest  welcome. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SCHOLAR 

The  mental  attitude  in  which  the  searcher  for  truth 
pursues  his  search  must  determine  his  success.  Just  as 
the  kind  of  motive  power,  its  strength  and  the  suitability 
of  its  application  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
engine,  so  the  character  of  the  spirit,  its  power,  and  the 
greatness  of  its  application,  determines  the  successful  re- 
sult of  the  human  intellect  in  its  work.  The  question  then 
becomes  one  of  deep  interest:  what  should  be  the  spirit 
of  the  true  student,  what  his  aim,  what  his  attitude  with 
reference  to  his  work?  The  life  of  every  true  scholar 
is  one  of  earnest,  sincere,  broad  and  careful  enquiry  after 
truth  in  some  form,  pursued  with  no  thought  of  self- 
interest,  with  no  desire  to  establish  preconceived  theories 
of  any  kind,  but  carried  forward  for  the  sake  of  discover- 
ing the  real  truth  itself,  lor  the  benefit  of  man  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the   world.     In   every   nation  and  in 
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every  age,  the  truly  Miccessful  scholars  in  each  depart- 
ment have  been  those  who  have  been  animated  in  their 
work  and  guided  in  their  life  by  such  a  spirit.  All  the 
truth  of  the  ages,  not  given  us  by  direct  revelation,  has 
been  reached  through  the  medium  of  such  thinkers. 

Now.  from  ancient  times  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, such  students  along  any  line  have  been  led  by  their 
own  observations  gradually  but  surely,  to  the  idea  of  an 
infinite  source  of  all  truth,  have  come  to  see  the  realities 
reached  by  their  thought,  as  only  small  parts  of  a  grand 
whole,  widening  and  embracing  all.  The  workings  of 
the  mind  of  Socrates  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  is  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  such  thought  leading  to  such  conclusions. 
But,  at  the  point  where  the  sincere,  unselfish  scholar 
of  comprehensive  mind  always  has  seen  the  lines  of  truth 
converging  in  one,  there  have  been  other  thinkers  who, 
blinded,  prejudiced,  insincere  in  some  manner  or  degree, 
have  failed  to  see  this,  and  despairing  of  grasping  or 
classifying  partial  truths  and  overcome  at  their  number 
and  apparent  disorder,  have  declared  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  existence,  no  reality  within  the  realm  of  man's 
understanding.  There  are  many  of  these  thinkers  at  the 
present  day,  but  few  if  any  of  them  possess  the  true  spirit 
of  the  scholar.  The  man  who  does  possess  this  spirit, 
this  desire  for  truth  at  any  cost,  either  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion for  himself,  or  accepting  it  upon  the  testimony 
of  others,  tests  it  in  his  daily  work:  that  is  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  truth  finds  its  centre  m  an  all-wise  and 
powerful  Being  who  is  himself  that  "fundamental  verity" 
from  which  neither  Spencer  nor  any  other  thinker  can 
escape.  This  conclusion  once  fairly  fixed  in  the  mind 
and  directing  the  heart,  the  spirit  of  the  scholar  becomes 
a  theistic  spirit  and  the  desire  to  find  out  truth  alone 
becomes  the  desire  to  know  only  God  and  his  manifesta- 
tions. Thus  whether  he  studies  the  book  of  nature,  or 
ponders  upon  the  workings  of  his  own  soul,  whether  he 
pores  over  the  delicate  organism  of  the  flower,  or  exam- 
ines the  structure  of  the  everlasting  hills,  peers  into  the 
midst  of  the  circling  systems  of  worlds,  unveils  the  mys- 
tery of  life,  or  loses  himself  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysics, 
in  all  things  he  will  find  the  truth  of  God  and  back  of 
all  things  he  will  see  Omnipotence  itself. 

The  mind  of  the  scholar  who  thus  sees  the  Maker  every- 
where, will  be  permeated  with  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
objects  of  his  study,  whether  in  Science  or  Philosophy, 
for  viewed  in  this  light  their  greatness  and  grandeur, 
whether  they  are  seemingly  small  details  in  chemistry 
or  essential  doctrines  in  theology,  can  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  him.  Nothing  will  seem  to  him  so  small 
as  not  to  be  worthy  of  his  deepest  thought  and  closest 
scrutiny  and  all  things  will  wear  a  new  and  fascinating- 
aspect,  for  he  will  begin  to  see  the  unity  in  the  diversity 
and  the  grand  singleness  of  entire  creation  as  a  perfect 
thought  of  God.  Again  to  the  scholar  who  pursues  his 
work  along  this  line,  must  come  a  sense  of  peculiar  priv- 
ilege at  the  glorious  revelations  which  will  be  made  to 
him.  But  this  will  not  lead  to  selfishness.  His  aim  will 
rather  be  to  bring  others  into  the  path  which  he  treads 
and  open  their  eyes  to  the  glories  which  he  beholds. 
Neither  can  a  feeling  of  pride  exist  with  such  a  spirit. 


On  the  contrary  a  strong  sense  of  humility  will  take  pos- 
session of  his  mind  at  his  own  extreme  insignificance  in 
art  and  strength  in  comparison  with  the  almightiness 
of  strength  and  wisdom  which  slowly  breaks  upon  him. 
The  knowledge  that  this  truth  in  God  is  infinite  and 
never  to  be  comprehended  by  the  finite  mind  may  awe 
the  student  but  it  can  not  overwhelm  him  with  despair, 
for  he  has  an  unwavering  assurance  that  we  can  know 
something  of  it  and  grow  in  knowledge  day  by  day.  As 
some  one  has  beautifully  said:  "In  contemplating  Him, 
we  shall  ever  be  as  men,  watching  in  the  darkness  of 
early  dawn,  with  a  deep  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  pass- 
ing upon  us,  still  there  must  be  some  glow  upon  the  hill- 
tops and  a  flush  in  the  upper  air.  There  must,  indeed 
be  a  solemn  silence  that  reverence  may  bow  low  and 
worship  but  there  must  also  be  a  voice  which  we  can 
trust  bidding  us:  'Be  not  afraid.'  " 

And  now  the  scholar  who  is  thus  reverent  yet  confi- 
dent, humble  and  unselfish,  will  also  be  trustful.  He 
will  not  rely  upon  his  own  human  powers  alone  to  find 
out  the  truth  of  God,  but  will  look  for  strength,  light 
and  guidance  from  the  source  of  truth  to  aid  him  in  his 
search,  and  the  work  of  such  a  mind,  if  done  with  might 
in  that  department  for  which  it  is  best  fitted  will  surely 
win  a  high  and  true  success.  We  can  perhaps  find  no 
better  example  of  this  ideal  scholar,  in  the  region  of  sci- 
ence than  we  find  in  Louis  Agassiz.  His  was  a  noble 
character  and  a  grandly  useful  life.  Led  after  many 
years'  experience  at  first  as  a  simple  scientific  conclusion 
to  a  firm  belief  in  a  divine  Author  and  Upholder  of  the 
universe  he  from  that  time  forth  studied  nature  with  a 
view  of  discerning  therein  the  methods  by  which  the 
creator  worked.  He  saw  God's  hand  in  the  structure  of 
the  smallest  insect  and  in  the  great  system  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Unselfish  and  devoted  to  a  wonderful  degree 
his  great  heart  and  mind  have  aided  immeasurably  the 
progress  of  science  in  America.  And  yet  with  the  strong- 
est reasons  man  ever  had  to  be  self  dependent  and  proud 
in  his  world-recognized  leadership  we  find  him  uttering 
these  words  to  a  friend:  "For  myself  I  may  say  that  I 
now  never  make  the  preparations  for  penetrating  into 
some  small  province  of  nature  hitherto  undiscovered, 
without  breathing  a  prayer  to  the  Being  who  hides  his 
secrets  from  me  only  to  allure  me  graciously  on  to  the 
unfolding  of  them."  Work  done  by  such  a  mind  in 
such  a  spirit  can  not  fail  and  future  years  will  attest  as 
genuine,  living  truths  the  thoughts  of  this  noble  scholar 
in  contrast  with  much  of  the  work  of  atheistic  scientists 
of  the  same  century. 

But  now  as  one  has  said,  "Let  us  remember  that  not 
what  we  think  or  say,  but  what  we  do  has  its  effect  on 
the  world.  Then  let  the  doer  think  and  the  thinker  do." 
And  in  this  present  age  when  it  seems  that,  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  vital  questions  are  to  be  met  at  every 
turn,  which  must  be  answered  in  some  way,  now  when 
such  a  warfare  rages  between  science  and  religion,  be- 
tween the  new  philosophy  and  the  true  philosophy, 
now  if  ever  we  need  such  thinkers  and  doers  in  every 
direction,  sincere,  earnest  searchers  after  truth  for  the 
sake  of  truth  alone.     The  present  time  needs  many  such 
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scientists  as  Newton  and  Agassiz,  such  theologians  as 
Moses  Stewart  and  Henry  B.  Smith,  such  philosophers 
as  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  to  take  up  the  work  and  carry 
it  forward  to  a  glorious  consummation  when  science  and 
Christianity  shall  mutually  support  each  other  and  the 
everlasting  truth  of  an  unchangeable  and  infinite  God 
shall  reign  supreme. 

In  the  parting  words  of  these  grand  scholars,  to  the 
young  students  just  entering  into  their  career,  we  hear 
them  say:  cultivate  this  spirit,  think  along  this  line  and 
act  toward  this  end. 

Then, 

"On!  let  all  the  soul  within  you 
For  the  truth's  sake  go  abroad. 
Strike!  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 
Tell  on  ages— tell  for  God." 


HONORARY  ESSAY,  WITH  VALEDICTORY. 


MISS  ANNA  D.  RHEA. 


"IN  ALL  LANDS  AND  THROUGH  ALL  HUMAN  STORY, 
THE  PATH  OF  DUTY  IS  THE  WAY  TO  GLORY." 

At  Waterloo  was  fought  the  greatest  battle  of  the 
present  age.  On  one  side,  was  an  ambitious  emperor, 
whose  selfish  greed  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
on  the  other,  a  stern  soldier;  his  watch-word,  duty;  his 
inspiration,  patriotism.  The  struggle  was  fierce  and 
long,  but  at  last  Napoleon's  brilliant  fortune  deserted 
him  and  Wellington's  years  of  faithful  service  were 
justly  rewarded  with  glorious  victory.  The  most  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  his  memory  is  Tennyson's  Ode,  written 
at  his  death,  with  the  triumphant  refrain: 

"The  pa tli  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory." 

Duty  is  a  word  of  widest  application  and  yet  of  sim- 
plest meaning.  There  is  in  every  human  soul  a  king, 
crowned  by  divine  right,  Conscience,  before  whose  sceptre 
all  men  tremble  though  they  disobey.  Duty  is  the  obe- 
dience we  owe  this  king,  whose  command  is  ever:  ''Do 
what  you  ought  to  do."  Joseph  Cook  says  this  little 
word  ought  is  the  heaviest  in  the  universe  and  yet  even  a 
child  can  weigh  it.  Mary  Lyon  feared  nothing  but  that 
she  might  not  know  or  knowing  might  not  do  her  whole 
duty.  Like  the  pole  star,  eternal  and  uusetting,  which 
guides  every  ship  across  the  ocean's  trackless  deep,  duty 
is  a  single  principle  to  govern  every  human  life.  The 
application  of  this  principle  varies  with  the  position 
and  circumstances  of  every  man.  Says  Epictetus:  "We 
do  not  choose  our  own  parts  in  life.  Our  simple  duty  is 
to  play  them  well."  The  soldier's  duty  is  obedience  to 
his  commander,  the  patriot's,  support  of  his  country, 
the  christian's,  loyalty  to  his  God.  For  the  smallest 
child,  as  well  as  the  greatest  philosopher,  there  is  a  path 
of  duty — a  path  not  pleasant  at  its  outset,  for  there 
must  be  a  surrender  of  selfish  aims  and  desires  and  a 
determination  to  follow  the  right  cost  what  it  may. 

Now  what  is  glory?  Honor,  success,  fame,  the  admi- 
ration and  applause  of  man,  and,  in  its  higb est  meaning, 
a  heavenly  reward,  "incorruptible,  undefiled  and  that 
fadeth  not  away."  Glory — there  is  something  in  the 
very  word  inspiring  though  indescribable. 

Napoleon  sought  glory   for   itself  alone  and  his  life 


ended  in  defeat  and  failure.  Wellington,  with  no  thought 
of  glory,  did  his  duty  and  won  eternal  honor  and 

"We  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  nobler,  better  work  to  do 
Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo 
And  victor  he  must  ever  be." 

Shall  we  agree  with  our  poet  that 

"The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory?" 

Intuitively  we  answer:  Yes!  This  world  is  not  a  world 
of  chance,  but,  over  all,  there  is  a  God  who  loves  the 
right  and  will  reward  it.  Is  not  this  very  sense  of  duty, 
placed  in  the  soul  by  a  wise  and  loving  God,  a  presage 
that  it  is  a  guide  to  glory?  And  may  we  not  expect  to 
find  among  men,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  though  fallen, 
the  greatest  admiration  for  those  who  follow  this  highest 
principle  of  their  common  nature  ?  But  our  belief  is  not 
based  on  abstract  theory  alone.  This  gives  us  a  reason  for 
it  from  God's  nature  and  man's,  and  now,  from  the  vast 
range  of  facts  a  few  examples  will  establish  our  conviction. 
We  will  find  that  honor  and  fame  have  rewarded  virtue 
and  devotion  to  right,  that 

"In  all  lands  and  through  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory." 

Duty  performed  in  danger  and  requiring  physical  courage 
wins  enthusiastic  admiration  from  all  men.  It  was  this 
— her  duty  to  her  dying  fellow-men,  which  nerved  Grace 
Darling's  brave  heart  to  dare  the  fury  of  winds  and  waves 
and  save  nine  shipwrecked  sailors.  This  single  act  of 
heroism  in  duty  won  for  her  the  notice  of  royalty,  the 
tribute  of  a  poet,  and  a  nation's  admiring  homage. 
Duty  led  the  "Light  Brigade"  to  obey  undauntedly  that 
fatal  command  to  charge. 

"  'T  was  theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die : 
Into  the  vaUey  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
When  can  their  glory  fade? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made! 
AU  the  world  wonder'd." 

Talent  devoted  to  patriotic  duty  is  renowned  in  history. 
Would  that  we  could  have  heard  those  eloquent  orations 
which  burst  from  the  lips  of  Demosthenes  two  thousand 
years  ago,  as  he  plead  for  the  liberties  of  Greece  and  de- 
nounced a  tyrant's  intrigues!  But  the  long  lapse  of 
succeeding  ages  will  never  dim  the  glory  of  the  brave 
orator  whom  Macedonian  gold  could  not  seduce  from 
patriotic  duty.  William  of  Orange,  that  hero  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  believing  that  the  Netherlands  must 
be  Protestant  and  free,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  God 
and  his  native  land  to  make  them  so,  devoted  wealth, 
eminent  ability  in  war  and  statesmanship  and  life  itself 
to  the  great  struggle.  Surely  he  followed  the  path  of 
duty  and  his  glory  is  the  loving  worship  of  the  people 
he  freed,  a  name  famous  in  history,  and,  without  doubt, 
a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  Among  American  heroes, 
the  one,  most  loved  in  all  our  homes,  whose  patient 
wisdom  and  great  loving  heart  achieved  the  greatest 
glory  of  our  nation,  was  one  who  did  his  duty,  without 
thought  of  honor  or  distinction.  And  yet,  will  Abraham 
Lincoln  ever  be  forgotten,  while  the  stars  and  stripes 
float  over  the  United  States,  the  Home  of  the  Free? 

But,  to  rise  to  the  highest  point,  duty,  requiring  fidelity 
to  religious  faith,  has  had  its  most  illustrious  followers. 
I  maintain  that  the  grandest  deeds  of  history  have  been 
those  done  for  conscience'  sake   and  the  most  honored 
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names  are  those  ot  Heroes  for  the  Truth.  Savonarola, 
whose  eloqueut  words  stirred  Italy  and  shook  the  Pope 
upon  his  throne,  answered  proudly  to  threats  and  en- 
treaties: UI  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  my  duty." 
The  test  was  applied,  his  life  was  sacrificed  but  his  name 
is  sacred  among  all  Protestants,  and,  in  the  near  future, 
when  Italy  is  free  in  the  truth,  she  will  honor  her  martyr, 
Savonarola,  even  more  than  her  poet.  Dante.  Martin 
Luther  would  have  gone  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  had  there 
been  as  many  devils  there,  as  tiles  upon  the  housetops, 
and,  while  Papal  Europe  looked  on  in  wonder,  he  said: 
"I  cannot  and  I  will  not  retract.  It  is  unsafe  to  speak 
against  Conscience.  Here  I  stand!  I  can  do  no  other. 
May  Cfod  help  me!  Amen."  It  was  well  for  Germany 
and  well  for  the  world  that  Martin  Luther  dared  to  do 
his  duty.  Of  his  glory  I  need  not  speak,  for  the  great 
Reformer  has  an  honor  above  all  kings  and  princes. 
Francis  de  Coligni,  the  Huguenot  leader,  staked  all  for  the 
truth  and  was  foully  murdered  on  St.  Bartholomew's  eve. 
But,  to-day,  wealth  and  art  are  preparing,  in  his  honor, 
a  monument,  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  opposite 
the  chapel  where  the  bloody  work  began.  Is  there  a 
more  fitting  line  to  have  inscribed  upon  its  marble  than 
this: 

"The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory?" 

But,  if  your  thoughts  turn  to  the  great  multitude  of 
martyrs  and  you  say  in  doubt:  "There  were  full  many 
who  now  sleep  unknown,"  let  me  answer  you  in  the 
words  of  Schiller: 

"Thinks't  thou,  perchance,  that  they  remain  unknown 

Whom  thou  know'st  not? 
By  angel  trumps  in  heaven  their  praise  is  blown 

Divine  their  lot." 

From  the  inner  testimony  of  conscience,  from  the 
great  facts  of  the  world's  history,  do  you  not  agree  with 
me,  that  the  grandest  word  to  write  as  motto  upon  youth's 
white  page  is  this  word — Duty?  In  this  age,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  leave  the  old  paths.  They  say  the  young 
lawyer  must  plead  for  the  wrong,  the  young  merchant 
must  be  dishonest,  the  young  minister  must  pander  to 
popular  taste  instead  of  preaching  the  truth,  in  short, 
the  path  of  duty  is  too  rugged  and  long  and  the  heights 
of  glory  can  be  reached  much  more  easily.  We  purpose 
to  sail  upwards,  in  our  balloons,  inflated  with  self-conceit. 
But  alas!  the  balloon  catches  on  the  nearest  tree-tops 
and  to  the  poor  man  entangled  in  its  meshes,  the  heights 
of  glory  rise  ever  unattainable. 

"While  he,  who,  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands. 

Has  won  his  pathway  upward  and  prevailed, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  duty,  scaled, 

Are  close  upon  the  sinning  table  lands 

To  which  our  God  himself  is  Moon  and  Sun." 


VALEDICTOBY. 

In  a  Christian  Institution,  the  aim  of  all  teaching  is, 
first  and  highest,  to  train  and  inspire  to  right  living. 
To  you,  dear  Teachers,  who  have  given  us  nobler  aspi- 
rations and  truer  purposes,  we  turn  first,  in  this  hour  of 
Farewells,  to  say  Good  Bye.  Forgive  us  if  we  cannot 
keep  back  personal  words  ot  gratitude  and  thanks.  To 
you,  our  honored  President,  we  owe  much,  for  your 
''Christian  Ethics,  or  Science  of  man's  life  of  Duty" 
save  us  a  new  iusight  into  the  glorious  meaning  of  life's 


true  mission  and  made  duty  seem  the  best  and  highest 
principle  to  govern  all  our  future.  We  have  felt  that 
your  work  has  been  discouraging  with  so  small  a  class, 
and  we  thank  you,  all  the  more,  for  your  patient  care. 
While  we  shall  always  be  proud  that  we  have  had  the 
honor  of  your  instruction,  we  shall  value,  yet  more 
highly,  the  memory  of  your  kindly  interest,  delicate 
hospitality  and  fatherly  counsel. 

You,  our  Classical  Professor,  made  the  sweet  Greek 
tongue  seem  rich  and  beautiful,  the  New  Testament  fresh 
in  its  oldest  form,  and  Homer  and  Socrates  the  most  ad- 
mired among  all  bards  and  sages. 

You,  our  Scientific  Teacher,  showed  us  the  glories  and 
wonders  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  order  of  the  Solar 
System,  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  atom. 

You,  our  Biblical  Instructor,  made  the  dear  old  Bible 
a  new  book,  with  a  deeper  meaning,  as  we  studied  the 
thoughts  of  great  men  on  its  glorious  truths. 

You,  mein  Herr  Professor,  taught  us  to  love  die 
Sprache  des  Vaterlands  and  have  given  us  a  life-task 
in  interpreting  the  hidden  symbolism  of  your  great  poet's 
Faust.     "Die  Kunst  ist  bang  und  kurz  ist  unser  Leben." 

You,  our  Professor  in  History  and  English  Branches, 
showed  us,  iu  one  department,  the  wondrous  unity  run- 
ning through  all  earth's  story,  and  in  another,  the  inter- 
est and  importance  of  national  economy  and  political 
struggles. 

And  lastly,  you,  our  new  teacher,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  have  revealed  to  some  of  us  the  wonders  of 
Sanskrit  roots  and  the  secrets  of  Roman  Law. 

But  more  than  for  these  gifts  of  knowledge,  do  we 
thank  you  for  words  of  counsel  and  daily  living  which 
has  been  an  inspiration  in  all  that  is  noble  and  true. 
According  to  your  advice  wre  will  try  to  make  the  most 
of  ourselves  for  God.  Among  our  best  and  dearest 
friends  we  will  cherish  you  forever  and  it  is  with  real 
regret  that  we  must  now  say  to  you  Good  Bye. 

To  you,  Trustees,  who  have  control  of  this  University 
and  whose  influence  we  have  often  felt  as  "the  power 
behind  the  throne,"  we  bid  God  Speed  in  all  your  pur- 
pose here  "Christo  et  Ecclesias."  This  motto  upon  the 
seal  of  the  University  is  a  sure  token  of  triumphaut 
success,  for  the  mark  of  the  King  is  upon  it  and  he  will 
establish  the  work  of  your  hands.  The  four  years,  spent 
in  Lake  Forest  University,  have  been  the  pleasantest  of 
our  lives,  and,  in  coming  years,  there  will  be  none  more 
lovingly  remembered.  During  these  early  years,  the 
College  has  made  up  to  the  students  for  its  lack  of  num- 
bers, by  more  personal  contact  with  the  Professors  and 
more  individual  training.  While  we  hope,  in  the  future, 
many  will  share  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
this  school,  we  yet  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our 
special  and  peculiar  privileges.  In  saying  Farewell  to 
you,  Trustees,  need  we  add  that  our  influence,  our  prayers, 
our  earnest  aid  and  loviug  loyalty  will  always  be  with 
our  Alma  Mater  P 

Toyou,  Lake  Forest  Friends,  we  need  not  say  Farewell, 
but  rather:  "We  are  ready  now  to  be  j'our  helpers.  Let 
us  join  hands  in  all  your  daily  work  and  learn  from  you 
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the  secrets  of  practical  living."  May  we  not  also  hope 
that  the  graduation  of  this  Lake  Forest  Class  may  draw 
yet  closer  the  bonds  of  sympathy,  between  school  and 
town,  as  we  all  work  together  for  this  University,  the 
glory  and  crown  of  our  little  city.  In  closing  we  would 
thank  you  and  our  guests  from  outside  for  your  kindly 
attention  and  forbearance. 

To  you,  dear  School-mates,  whom  we  have  welcomed 
from  year  to  year  as  you  joined  our  number,  we  would 
say  in  parting:  "Cherish  with  love  and  loyalty  the  name 
and  honor  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and,  by  increased  effort, 
make  up  to  her  the  places  of  the  children  who  have  gone 
out  from  her.  It  is  hard  to  break  the  chain,  which  years 
have  bound  about  our  hearts,  but,  though  we  may  vow 
eternal  friendship,  the  links  of  daily  intercourse  and 
common  interests  are  broken,  only  to  be  replaced  in 
memory.  Yet  we  will  uever  forget  your  kindness,  we 
will  follow  your  future  with  intense  interest  and  our 
heart's  pure  affection  will  glow  always  as  warmly  for 
you,  dear  school-friends,  as  now,  when  with  real  sorrow 
we  say  to  you  Good  Bye. 

Here,  dear  Class-mates,  the  book  of  our  College  life 
reaches  its  Finis.  As  we  look  back  to  the  Preface  and 
follow  the  pages,  so  swiftly  turned  by  Time's  own  finger, 
it  seems  a  short  story,  soon  finished.  The  Future  lies 
before  us,  in  the  golden  haze  Youth  so  loves  to  spread 
about  the  unknown.  "To  be  living  is  sublime."  In 
the  grand  work  of  this  age  let  us  do  our  part,  and  as  we 
tread  our  separate  paths  of  duty,  look  forward  to  the 
glory,  whither  they  ail  converge.  "Oh  Life!  Oh  Be- 
yond: Thou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet.  Help  us  God! 
Trust  us,  man!     Love  us,  woman!" 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Examining  Committee  of 
Lake  Forest  University : 

All  the  commercial  and  the  industrial  interests  of  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  the  surrounding  States  have  reached  so  impor- 
tant a  period  in  their  development,  their  growth  in  wealth  and 
population  has  been  so  rapid,  that  our  people  should  now  give 
more  attention  to  the  welfare  and  the  permanent  endowment  of 
their  educational  institutions.  Perhaps  a  sufficient  number  have 
been  established  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  community ; 
and  what  they  are  now  accomplishing  in  the  education  of  our 
young  men  and  women  gives  assurance  of  great  usefulness  and 
is  highly  satisfactory  to  their  friends  and  to  the  public.  Among 
these  rising  institutions  Lake  Forest  University  has  justly  ob- 
tained an  honorable  position.  Located  on  the  bluffs  of  Lake 
Michigan,  within  about  an  hour's  ride  from  Chicago,  its  parks 
covered  with  grand  old  forest  trees,  and  the  banks  of  its  beautiful 
ravines  bordered  by  winding  driveways,  the  splendid  homes  of 
the  citizens  of  Lake  Forest,  the  healthgiving  breezes  of  the  lake, 
the  large  buildings  of  the  institution,  and  its  able  and  efficient 
faculty,  all  combine  to  invite  the  patronage  and  the  support  of 
the  people  of  the  Northwest. 

The  examinations  just  closed  have  not  only  fully  sustained  the 
high  standing  of  this  institution,  but  the  correct  deportment 
and  the  accuracy  and  varied  scholarship  of  its  students  are  in  the 
highest  degree  complimentary  alike  to  the  industry  and  the  care- 
ful study  of  the  students,  and  also  to  the  ability,  the  energy, 
and  the  unwearied  toil  of  the  President,  the  Faculty,  and  their 
assistants. 

The   recitations  in   the   learned  languages  showed  an  accurate 


knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  the  general  structure  of  these  re- 
positories of  ancient  thought,  and  gave  assurance  of  analytical 
study,  thus  disciplining  the  minds  of  the  students  and  furnishing 
them  with  most  valuable  facts  in  regard  to  the  history,  the  liter- 
ature, and  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  two  leading  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  The  mania  for  neglecting  classical  studies 
has  no  place  in  this  institution,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  never 
palsy  its  energies  for  usefulness. 

The  examinations  in  modern  languages  were  thorough  and 
accurate,  showing  a  careful  knowledge  of  their  idioms  and  struc- 
ture. That  in  German  was  specially  full — an  honor  to  the  Pro- 
fessor and  to  the  institution.  We  cordially  commend  this  depart- 
ment to  the  attention  of  parents  and  guardians. 

In  chemistry,  natural  philosophy  and  physics  the  examinations 
were  beyond  all  praise.  Not  only  were  the  facts  and  principles 
of  these  sciences  brought  out  in  all  their  beauty  and  force,  but 
their  application  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  to  our  com- 
mercial and  business  prosperity  were  illustrated  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner.  The  Professors  have  aimed  not  to  teach  merely 
dry  references  to  the  action  of  natural  forces,  but  to  show  how 
these  agents  work  out  the  harmony  and  the  best  good  of  man- 
kind and  of  all  the  living  things  in  the  universe  of  God.  That 
His  hand  formed  the  universe  and  all  that  therein  is,  that  He  es" 
tablished  the  laws  by  which  all  things  are  sustained  and  gov- 
erned, evidently  is  an  important  element  in  the  instructions  of 
this  institution. 

In  history  and  the  science  of  government,  ancient  and  modern, 
the  classes  showed  a  very  commendable  knowledge  which  it  is 
believed  will  prove  of  inestimable  advantage  to  them  in  after 
life.  The  examination  in  mental  and  moral  science  and  in  met- 
aphysics by  Dr.  Gregory  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  the 
exercises.  The  thoroughness  and  careful  analysis  of  the  princi- 
ples of  these  leading  sciences  were  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
mendable. The  pupils  are  thus  prepared  to  meet  successfully 
the  common  fallacies  now  current  among  the  people,  and  to 
show,  by  careful,  convincing  argument,  the  truth  of  those  fun- 
damental moral  and  religious  principles  on  which  the  stability 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community  must  ever  rest.  We  heartily 
commend  the  careful  attention  given  to  composition  and  elocu- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  compositions  of  the  students  and  the  ora- 
tions at  the  prize  exhibition  and  the  Commencement  at  the  close 
of  the  exercises.  The  musical  exercises  were  delightful  and  of  a 
high  order.  They,  with  the  thorough  examinations  at  Ferry 
Hall,  abundantly  proved  that  the  Principal,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and 
her  assistants  have  given  constant  care  and  the  most  careful  in- 
struction to  the  young  ladies  committed  to  their  charge. 

And  in  general  the  entire,  examinations  showed  a  marked 
growth  in  the  discipline  and  the  scholarship  of  the  students  of 
the  Academy,  of  Ferry  Hall,  and  of  the  College,  and  should 
cordially  commend  them  to  parents  and  guardians  throughout 
the  Northwest. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  following  resolution  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worrall  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  The  Board  of  Trustees,  having  attended  the  exami- 
nations in  part,  and  the  Commencement  exercises  held  this  day, 
desires  to  record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  work  done  during 
the  year,  and  of  the  very  great  excellence  of  the  public  perform- 
ances of  the  graduates  in  our  presence. 

The  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D.,  Chicago, 
The  Rev.   Thomas  A.   Galt,  Aurora, 

Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois  North. 
The  Rev.  H.  S.  Beavis,  El  Paso, 

Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois  Central. 
The  Rev.  John  McLean,  Beloit, 
The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Watson,  Waukesha, 

Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin. 
Hon.  William  Bross,  Chicago, 

i   Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Lake  Forest,  June  22,  1SS1. 
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BY    HON.    JOHN.    V.    FAKWELL. 


There  is  something  in  a  name — and  our  text  is  our 
proof  of  it?  What  so  fitting  as  that  a  temple  of  learn- 
ing shall  look  out  from  a  beautiful  forest  upon  a  grand 
old  lake,  both  of  which  are  educators  as  well  as  great 
factors  in  the  building  up  of  the  temple  of  human  pro- 
gress. The  founders  of  this  institution  built  for  all 
time  when  they  laid  the  foundations  of  this  Yale  of  the 
Great  West  in  such  a  place,  and  let  the  name  come,  as 
the  spring  comes,  like  a  great  fact,  done  up  in  the  poetry 
of  life  and  motion — the  prelude  to  a  plentiful  harvest. 

It  is  just  fiir  enough  from  Chicago  not  to  be  of  it,  and 
quite  near  enough  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  its 
wonderlul  development.  Like  Chicago  in  its  early 
days,  it  has  bad  the  measles,  whooping  cough,  and 
such  other  infantile  diseases  as  indicate  an  abundance 
of  latent  life  and  energj',  and  now  begins  to  show  signs 
of  a  vigorous  youth,  betokening  a  coming  stalwart  man- 
hood. 

It  is  time,  then,  for  every  true  friend  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, under  Christian  influences,  in  the  coming  center 
of  empire  for  this  great  country,  to  ask  this  very  im- 
portant question,  "Where  shall  I  invest  my  money,  to 
produce  the  largest  dividends  in  this  all  important  direc- 
tion?" 

Long  years  the  watchword  of  political  camp-fires  has 
been,  "Westward  the  star  of  Empire  takes  its  way," 
and  lines  have  been  thrown  out  from  this  section  that 
have  held  the  sails  of  our  ship  of  state  more  evenly  and 
squarely  before  the  wind  of  every  prospering  gale.  The 
Northwest  is  a  power  in  this  country.  With  this  comes 
responsibility  as  broad  as  the  possibilities  that  lie  within 
its  reach.  And  in  no  direction  is  the  use  of  its  power 
more  vital  to  good  government  than  in  providing  for  a 
liberal  education  under  sound  Christian  principles  and 
influences. 

The  business  men  of  this  section  have  compressed 
more  real  growth  into  a  quarter  of  a  century  than  any 
other  people  ever  did  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  age  of  steam  and  electricity  has  proclaimed  the 
fulness  of  time  for  just  such  an  exhibition  of  business 
life,  and  the  colossal  natural  wealth  in  this  vast  basin, 
made  by  God  himself  lor  the  garden  of  the  world,  has 
marked  the  northern  half  of  the  Mississippi  valley  as 
the  place  for  both  God  and  man  to  paint  a  life-like  pic- 
ture of  human  possibilities  in  developing  natural  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  all.  Having  entered  this 
earthly  paradise  just  as  the  Indians  were  leaving  it  for 
their  westward  funeral  march.  and  when  prairie  wolves 
were  its  most  noisy  inhabitants — and  that  only  about 
forty  years  since — we  have  only  to  state  that  within 
that  time  the  iron  horse  has  so  conquered  this  wilder- 
ness that  nearly  every  hamlet  in  the  land  can  heai  its 
shrill  whistle  and  rumbling  wheels,  and  the  whole  story 
is  told  in  a  single  sentence. 

In  answering  the  question  as  to  investment  and  divi- 
dends in  a  Christian  education — from  a  business  stand- 


point—it  seems  to  me  that  these  great  facts  point,  with 
the  faithfulness  of  the  magnet  to  the  pole,  to  the  Lake 
Forest  University  as  preeminently  the  institution  to 
build  up  as  the  central  figure  of  a  system  that  shall 
cover  this  great.  Northwest  with  beacon  lights  in  the 
interest  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Its  location  is  one 
good  reason:  its  present  management,  under  the  able  and 
energetic  leadership  of  Dr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  ripest 
scholars  and  most  practical  educators  of  the  country,  is 
another. 

That  it  is  the  only  prominent  institution  in  the 
Northwest,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  the  most  comprehensive  reason  why  all  liberal  and 
progressive  men  should  select  this  as  the  institution 
of  all  others,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  upon  which 
to  bestow  their  benefactions  for  liberal  Christian  educa- 
tion. I  believe  this  to  be  eminently  true,  for  the  reason 
that,  in  all  union  enterprises  for  the  building  up  of  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  this  and  other  lands  (so  far  as 
my  observation  goes),  Presbyterians  arc  largely  in  the 
ascendant,  and  hence  it  will  necessarily  be  more  exempt 
from  the  most  objectionable  phases  of  sectarianism, 
which,  in  the  education  of  young  men,  is  of  very  great 
importance,  in  shaping  the  future  ot  '"the  Church  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail."  The  unity 
of  Christ's  body  is  a  great  fact,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  sectionalism  which  prevails;  and  the  coming 
branch  of  that  church  which  is  to  give  svmnietry  to  all, 
and  bequeath  to  the  world  a  true  picture  of  the  tree  of 
life,  io  that  one  which  loves  and  considers  all  others  only 
to  know  how  most  efficiently  to  produce  this  picture  for 
a  gazing  world,  waiting  and  watching  to  see  uOne"  writ- 
ten upon  the  banners  of  Christian  hosts  before  it  will  be- 
lieve that  God  has  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  restore 
to  lost  man  fellowship  with  Himself,  and  consequently 
fellowship  with  each  other.  There  are  many  who  long, 
as  I  long,  to  see.  the  day  when  Christianity  shall  so  assert 
itself  as  a  controlling  and  moulding  power  in  the  world, 
because  of  the  real  union  of  all  her  forces,  that  infidelity 
and  skepticism  will  have  no  dissensions  to  feed  upon, 
and  will,  therefore,  die  a  natural  death. 

If  the  individual  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
put  more  of  their  money  into  channels  that  run  toward 
this  great  ocean  than  the  members  of  other  evangelical 
churches,  the  argument  is  that  such  wen  should  nave 
a  hand  as  large  as  the  hand  of  Providence  in  shaping 
our  educational  institutions.  We  therefore  bespeak  for 
the  Lake  Forest  University  and  Dr.  Gregory,  her  Presi- 
dent, a  generous  welcome  and  a  fair  hearing  from  a 
country  that  will  soon  lie  proud  of  its  record  in  aiding 
the  cause  they  so  well  represent. 

One  well  directed  and  united  effort  in  this  direction, 
in  the  area  (if  country  tributary  to  Chicago,  would  in  a 
Uvuivemonth  place  this  institution  in  the  front  rank  of 
Christian  Edu.  ational  forces — and  it  ought  to  be  dune. 


Phof.  A.  G.  Wilson,  D.  D. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
announce  to  the  students  and  friends  of  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, that  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  has  just 
been  conferred  upon  A.  G.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Biblical  In- 
struction ami  Mathematics,  by  his  Alma  Mater,  "Washington 
ami  Jefferson  University. 


no 
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THE  COMET. 

A  remarkably  large  and  brilliant  comet  is  now  visible. 
It  was  first  seen  on  the  morning  of  June  20,  in  the 
northeast,  but  is  now  sufficiently  near  the  north  star  to 
be  above  the  horizon  during  the  entire  day.  The  nu- 
cleus is  clearly  defined,  of  a  brilliancy  about  equal  to  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  it  has  a  tail  extending 
from  the  nucleus  not  far  from  twenty  degrees.  The  re- 
turn of  the  comet  of  1811  has  been  predicted  for  this 
year,  and  some  think  that  this  comet  is  the  same.  But 
if  so,  then  the  astronomers  made  some  error  in  their 
calculations,  for  it  is  several  months  too  early  for  that 
comet.  The  orbit  seems  closely  like  that  of  the  comet 
of  1807,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  body.  It  is  now 
approaching  the  sun,  and  will  probably  be  visible  for 
several  days,  perhaps  for  some  weeks. 

The  nucleus  of  this  comet  was,  at  first,  more  dense 
than  comets  average,  so  giving  the  suspicion  of  a  solid 
or  liquid  mass,  but  it  has  lately  diminished  considerably. 
The  coma,  probably  a  very  light  gaseous  atmosphere 
around  the  nucleus,  is  clearly  marked,  while  the  tail, 
more  brilliant  near  its  edges,  and  with  a  dark  line  along 
its  middle,  stretches  away  for  a  distance  of  about  forty 
millions  of  miles.  And  yet  this  tail  is  so  rare,  and  con- 
tains so  little  matter,  that  the  writer  saw  a  star  through 
it  very  distinctly  on  the  evening  of  the  27th.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  this  comet  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  increased  in  size  since  first  seen,  though  it 
is  now  diminishing  again.  This  results  from  its  move- 
ment towards  the  sun  carrying  it  further  from  the  earth. 
When  first  seen  it  was  not  far  from  twenty  million 
miles  away,  or  less  than  one-fourth  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  and  outside  the  earth's  orbit.  So  as  it  moves  to- 
wards the  sun,  we  get  less  light  from  it,  even  though  it 
may  give  more. 

Professor  Young,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  one  good  view  of  this  comet  through  his 
spectroscope.  He  finds  that,  like  the  comet  of  1868,  it 
consists  of  carbon  in  a  very  rare  state,  perhaps  a  gas, 
for  the  spectrum  consists  simply  of  three  bright  bands. 
Professor  Draper  has  also  succeeded  in  photographing 
it,  the  first  comet  ever  photographed. 


A  NEW  TELEPHONE. 

The  common  telephone  operates  by  an  induced  current 
of  electricity  and  the  variation  of  the  intensity  of  a 
permanent  magnet  determined  by  the  distance  of  the 
armature.  In  the  transmitter,  the  sound  impulses  al- 
ternately diminish  and  increase  the  distance  between 
the  armature  and  the  magnet,  while  in  the  receiver,  the 
current  passing  around  a  coil  of  wire  alternately  in- 
creases and  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  magnet. 
This  makes  its  armature,  technically  called  the  dia- 
phragm, move  in  unison  with  the  transmitter. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear.  of  Tufts  College,  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  lately  perfected  a  telephone  which  operates 
upon  a  new  principle,  and  employs  an  induction  coil  in 
place  of  a  magnet.  No  very  clear  explanation  can  be 
given  without  illustrations,  but  we  will  try  to  show  the 


principle  upou  which  it  operates,  with  no  attempt  to 
explain  the  details  ot  the  instrument. 

An  induction  coil  consists  of  an  interior  coil  of  coarse 
insulated  wire,  and  an  outer  coil  of  fine  wire  many  times 
the  length  of  the  inner  coil.  A  battery  is  so  connected 
with  the  inner  coil  that  its  current  passes  through  it 
and  when  the  current  is  made  or  interrupted  in  this  in- 
ner coil,  a  difference  of  potential  appears  at  the  ends  of 
the  outer  coil.  That  is,  one  end  of  the  outer  coil  be- 
comes positive  and  the  other  negative,  and  this  difference 
appears  as  work,  by  producing  a  spark,  or  by  attracting 
objects.  The  receiver  of  the  new  telephone  is  connected 
with  the  outer  coil  of  a  small  induction  coil;  the  trans- 
mitter with  the  inner  coil.  The  transmitter  is  made  a 
part  of  the  circuit  of  the  battery  which  acts  upon  the 
inner  coil.  It  consists  of  a  metallic  diaphragm  with  a 
platinum  wire  glued  to  it  and  resting  lightly  upon  a 
second  V  shaped  piece  of  platinum.  The  arrangement 
is  attached  to  one  side  of  a  box  which  has  a  hole  upon 
another  side  to  speak  into.  The  sound  waves  cause  the 
two  pieces  of  platinum  to  come  more  closely  into  con- 
tact, which  diminishes  the  resistance  and  allows  more 
electricity  to  pass,  or  when  the  diaphragm  moves  back 
by  its  elasticity,  offers  more  resistance.  A  correspond- 
ing change  of  potential  occurs  in  the  terminals  of  the 
outer  coil. 

The  receiver  consists  of  two  metallic  disks  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  kept  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other.  One  of  these  is  connected  to  one  end  of  the  outer 
coil,  and  the  other  to  the  other.  The  instrument  will, 
however,  operate  with  only  one  attached,  but  with  less 
intensity.  One  of  the  plates  is  fixed  and  the  other  is 
free  to  move.  As  the  difference  of  potential  is  made  by 
the  varying  intensity  in  the  inner  coil,  the  plates  at- 
tract each  other  and  the  free  one  bends  its  middle  to- 
wards the  other,  and  when  the  work  is  done  it  springs 
back  by  its  own  elasticity.  This  is  repeated  as  often  as 
the  change  in  potential  occurs. 

The  new  system  offers  three  advantages  over  the  old. 
The  instrument  is  far  more  simple,  and  hence  will  give 
a  more  distinct  sound.  The  current  which  operates  the 
instrument  is  far  more  intense,  and  hence  the  distance 
that  the  instrument  will  operate  practically  is  increased 
indefinitely.  And  since  the  coil  is  placed  very  near  the 
transmitter,  all  induced  currents  from  the  earth  or  neigh- 
boring wires  are  avoided.  Thus  a  source  of  great  an- 
noyance and  confusion  is  entirely  overcome.  For  these 
reasons,  it  seems  safe  to  anticipate  a  speedy  introduction 
of  this  new  arrangement. 


"Doctor  Easton." 

At  the  Commencement  of  the  Lake  Forest  University, 
June  22,  1881,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity was  conferred  upon  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers  Easton, 
the  Pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  this  City. 
If  all  such  honors  were  as  worthily  bestowed  as  hi  this 
case,  the  public  would  have  a  higher  respect  for  them 
than  is  now  entertained. — New  Brunswick  {N.  J.)  Dailn 
Fredonian. 
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Lake  Forest  University 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

i. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS: 

Or,  The  True  Moral  Manhood  and  Life  of  Duty. 

A  text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  by 
D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldridge  &  Brother, 
Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Used  as  a  toxt-buok  of  Moral  Science 
in  Yale,  Princeton  and  many  other  lead- 
ing Colleges. 

"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country, 
in  private  and  public  life."— (Jenekal  J.  M. 
Chamberlain,  Ex-Gov.  of  Maine  and  President 
of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

WHY  FOUR   GOSPELS? 

Or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the  World. 

A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Gospels. 
"Adapted  for  use  aa  a  text-book  in 
Biblical  Instruction  in  Schools,  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries."  By  President 
•Gregory.  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."—Rev.  Beooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

"This  is  a  master-work  upon  its  special  theme. 
It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposition 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
writings  and  their  writers. — Dk.  J.  G.  Eutleii 
Author  of  the  Bible  Header's  Commentary. 
III. 

PRACTICAL    LOGIC: 

Or,  THE    ART    OF    THINKING. 
"By  President     Gregory.       Eldridge     & 
Brother.'Publishers.  Philadelphia.    (In 
press.) 

"It  will  have  for  its  constant  aim  the 
practical  training  of  the  pupil  to  think 
for  himself  clearly,  connectedly  and  sys- 
tematically. " 

IV. 

GERMAN  OEAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the 
German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literature  in  the 
Lake  Forest  University.  J.  B.  Lippiu- 
cott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelpia,  Pa. 
Has    passed    rapidly  through   several 

editions. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High 
Schools  and  Academies.     By  La  Roy  F. 
.  Griffin,  A.   M.,  Professor    of   Natural 
Sciences  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest 
University.     Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  book  differs  from  the  older  works 
in  giving  greater  prominence  to  Conser- 
vation of  Energy;  and  it  also  contains 
the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in 
the  department  of  Physics.     The  advance 
sheets  have  been  used  in  the  University 
this  year. 

VI. 

Lecture  Notes  in  Chemistry: 

By  Professor  Griffin.  Sower,  Potts  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (In 
press.) 

This  is  to  be  a  mere  hand-book  of  about 
100  pages  containing  the  most  important 
principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to 
relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 


UN.VERSITY  PR.NT.NG  CO.,    I  All  tedilUYiail 

A.  P.  MINGEA,  Manager,  " 

BQOKxANDxJOBxPRINTERS, 

Basement  College  Building, 
LAKE  FOREST,     -      -     ILLINOIS. 


The  Great  Family  Magazine 

COL.  E.  W.  FOSTER,    -    Editor  and  Publisher. 
153  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


First-Class  Work!      Low  Prices!! 


The  object  of  having  a  Printing  Office 
in  connection  with  the  University  is  to 
afford  deserving  young  men  of  limited 
means,  who  desire  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  education,  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  it,  by  furnishing  employment 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  sufficient 
to  pay  their  expenses  while  taking  a  Col- 
legiate or  Academic  course.  There  are 
many  of  both  sexes  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate,  them  as  far 
as  possible,  we  have  determined  to  ex- 
tend our  trade  still  further  by  naming 
very  low  prices  on  Job  Printing  of  every 
kind,  and  annex  a  price  list  of  a  line  of 
Commercial  Printing  of  which  we  make 
a  speciality.  An  examination  will  show 
that  our  prices  are  much  lower  than  are 
given  by  any  of  our  competitors.  The 
work  is  first-class,  and  the  stock  is  of  a 
good  quality.  When  requested,  we  will 
furnish  any  quality  of  stock  desired, 
merely  adding  the  extra  cost  to  our  prices  | 
as  quoted. 

In  Book  and  Pamphlet  printing,  we  can 
give  lower  figures  than  any  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  North-West,  and  desire  a 
run  on  that  class  of  work,  as  we  can  thus 
furnish  employment  to  more  students 
than  in  other  lines  of  printing. 

By  giving  us  your  orders  you  are  not 
only  securing  first-class  work  at  very  low 
prices,  but  are  also  aiding  and  assisting 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  praiseworthy 
object. 

SATISFACTION  UAURANTEED. 

Where  the  order  is  accompanied  by  the 
Cash  we  will  prepay  Express  Charges. 


Antediluvian— The  Magazine  of  the  day- 
Only  50  cents  a  year— full  of  wit  and'humor. 

Antediluvian— All  should  read  it- 
Have  you  seen  it?    Send  for  it:  It  will  do 
you  good.    Only  50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— A  circulation  of   $10,000—  Only 
5u  cents  a  year. 

Sample  copy  sent  free.  Historical  event  of 
the  world.    50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— A  Magazine  for  the  little  ones— 
50  cents  a  year. 

Will  be  sent  to  you  for  only  50  cents.  Only 
50  cents.    5u  cents  a  vear. 

Antediluvian— The  choicest  reading— 5u  cents 
a  year. 

Issued  the  first  of  every  month.  It's  nice. 
Send  for  it.    50  cents  a  year 

Antediluvian— First-class'  in  every  respect— 5<i 
cents  a  year. 

Should  be  in  every  family.  Send  for  sample 
free.    50  cents  a  year. 

Antediluvian— No   better  for  the  money  — 50 
cents  a  year. 

A  16  page  Magazine.  Treats  on  all  subjects 
of  the  clay.  Sent  to  yon  for  50  cents  a  year. 
Only  50  cents  for  one  vear. 

Antediluvian— Everybody  reads  it. 

Only  50  cents  a  year.  Full  of  puzzles  and  co- 
nundrums.   Sample  copy  free. 

Antediluvlin— Items  of  interest— 

A  paper  that  all  should  read.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  No  family  should  be  without  it, 
Contains  list  of  5,000  volumes  evcrv  month  . 
of  the  cheapest  lot  of  books  in  the  world, 
from  five  cents  up. 


PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF 


Beautiful  Life-Like  Photographs 

Will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  on 

HESLER, 


rPIRICE     List. 


14  lb.  BILL  HEADS. 
Size.  500.  1000. 

One-sixth,       -toss's        $1.50         $2.25 
One-quarter,    7    x8M  1.75  2.75 

One-half,        U    X8M  2.25  3.50 

6  lb.  STATEMENTS. 

500.  1000. 

SI.  75  $2.50 


Size. 

'^XS'., 


Size. 
S'sXS'.j 


Size. 

SXlO'i, 


6  lb.  NOTEHEADS. 

500.  1000. 

$1.75  $2.50 

10  lb.  LETTER  HEADS. 
500.  1000. 

$2.00  $3.25 

EU5INES3  CARDS. 


Size. 
No.  1,  2    X39.1 
No.  2,  2%xl 


500.  1000. 

B0  $1.25 

1.00  1.50 


ENVELOPES— aood  Quality. 
Size.  250.  500.  1000. 

...  or  Din.  $1.25         $2.uo        83.00 


—THE— 

Veteran  Photographer, 

DO  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
The  Best  and  Cheapest  is  his  motto. 

E.  It.  P.  SHURLEY  &  CO., 

Watchmakers  and  Jewelers, 

103  Randolph  St.,  near  Dearborn, 

CHICAGO. 

Fine  Watch  Repairing  and  Watches 

A  SPECIALTY. 

BEARD 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

HAS   TAKEN  15   FIRST   PREMIUMS. 
Go  to  him  for  your  Pictures. 


$3.75 
475 

6.25 


2000. 
$4.25 


2O0O.       '! 

$2.25 


2000. 

$."1.00 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

IRe-v.    ID.    S.    CrllJEICrOrRrS",    33.  ID.,  Pres;  a.em.t. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

There  is  not  a  saloon  in  or  near  Lake  Forest, 
or  other  place  antagonistic  to  free  moral  growth 
or  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles. 
EXPENSES. 

The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 

about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the 

College,  $175  to  $200.    Material  aid  is  furnished 

to  the  students  when  necessary. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table: 

Time-Table   of  the   Chicago   and   North- 
western Railroad. 

Going  South.  Going  North, 
fi  :20  a.m.  12:15  p.  m. 

7 :02  " 
7:50  " 
9:19    " 

12:41)  P.  M. 
2:55     " 
6 :05    " 
5  :22  A.  M. 


♦Lake  Forest  Pass., 

♦Waukegan 

♦Kenosha 

♦Mail,  Through  Pass 

♦Lake  Forest 

tExpress,  thro' 

♦Mail, 

tGreen  Bay 

^Milwaukee 


6 :55     " 
5:20     " 
9:10  A.  M. 
7  :86  P.  M. 
*11:02  A.  M. 

6:05  p.  m. 
10 :05     " 
9:38  a.  m. 
♦Daily  except  Sunday:  -fPaily;  SSunday  only. 


ACADEMY. 


The  Academy  is  under  charge  of  a  full  corps 
of  the  best  instructors,  and  is  designed  for  boys 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards.  It  furnishes 
Classical,  Business  and  English  Courses. 
As  a  Classical  School  it  proposes  to  give  a  prep- 
aration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


FERRY    HALL. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds, -buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  an 
unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 


add  everything,  that  may  at  any  time  appear  to 
be  needed,  to  insure  a  complete  and  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  maintain  for 
Ferry  Hall  a  position  as  the  best  School  of  its 
kind  for  young  ladies  in  the  West. 


COLLEGE. 


The  College  has  a  lull  and  able  Facility,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greek ;  the  third  embraces  Latin  aud 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modem 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  oi'  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  training 
in  the  most  pro  ctica  I  manner  for  the  work  oljour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  standard  nf  the.  lust  Eastern  Colleges  will 
hi'  maiitlaiiit'it. 

Fall  Term  will  open  Wednesday,  Sept.  7th. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 
THE  PRESIDENT, 

lake  Forest,  III. 


-HltBAKE    FOREST** 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


OHIRISTO    ET    ECCLESIJE. 


Vol   II.  LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS,  SEPTEMBER,  1881.  No.  9. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


THE  PIONEER  COLLEGES. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  of  September  15th,  quotes 
approvingly  the  reply  of  the  National  Jowrnal  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  plea  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  in  favor  of 
'"boiling  down11  the  many  small  colleges  in  some  States 
into  one  large  one.     It  is  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  danger  that  Harvard  and  Yale,  in  New 
England,  with  Elliot  and  Porter  on  the  lookout,  will 
not  gather  wind  sufficient  to  swell  the  sails  of  these 
great  institutions.  The  State  universities  beyond  the 
Hudson,  with  a  few  exceptions  like  Columbia.  Prince- 
ton. Vanderbilt  and  Washington,  are  destined  to  un- 
limited expansion,  and  these  university  towns  can  not 
fail  to  become  educational  centers  of  the  first  class. 
But  nine-tenths  of  the  present  college  students  in  our 
country  can  no  more  afford  the  expenses  of  a  great 
university  than  they  can  go  to  heaven  in  the  flesh. 
For  generations  to  come,  the  average  American  college 
must  be  set  on  wheels,  carried  onward  with  the  popu- 
lation, and  adapted  to  the  present  need  of  the  average 
boy  and  girl  desiring  a  better  education  than  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  other  school  in  the  locality.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  useless  sneering  at  the  smaller  colleges,  by 
young  fellows  who  figure  in  the  boat  crews  of  a  few 
universities,  or  go  forth  clad  in  the  complete  armor  of 
what  is  called  in  these  higher  regions  university  educa- 
tion. But  as  long  as  the  smaller  colleges,  as  in  the  past 
and  present,  develop  great  men  in  startling  disproportion 
to  their  scholastic  opportunities,  it  were  wiser  for  the 
critics  to  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  significance  of 
university  education.  The  true  inwardness  of  college 
life  is  a  vital  connection  between  a  great  teacher  and  a 
student,  and  the  university  is  best  which  secures  this; 
even  if  a  negro  University  at  Atlanta,  or  the  little  Wil- 
liams College  of  long  time  ago,  up  in  the  mountains, 
with  Bryant,  Armstrong,  Dawes,  Dickinson  and  Garfield 
on  the  rough  benches,  and  Mark  Hopkins,  at  his  philo- 
sophical senior  wrestling  match,  in  the  professor's 
chair." 

We  have  made  this  citation  as  an  introduction  to  some 
thoughts  which  deserve  and  demand  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  education  in  the  West.  Certain  misap- 
prehensions and  false  notions  which  have  been  working 
great  harm  need  to  be  corrected.  The  facts  to  be  made 
use  of  are  drawn  largely  from  a  very  able  paper,  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson  of  Massachusetts,  and 
published  in  the  Independent  of  August  11th. 

1.  The  talk  about  great  national  Colleges  and  Univer- 


sities  is  apt  to  mislead.     Every  such  institution  is  mainly 
a  center  for  its  own  region.    Says  Mr.  Stimson: 

"The  chief  work  of  every  one  of  our  schools  of  higher 
learning,  however  great  its  fame  or  advanced  its  years, 
is  to  educate  the  youth  born  under  the  shadow  of  its 
walls — youth  who,  without  its  immediate  presence,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  would  never  seek  and  never  receive  a  liberal 
education.  Of  the  512  students  now  in  the  academical 
department  of  Yale,  177,  or  one-third,  are  from  Connec- 
ticut, 169,  or  another  third,  are  from  New  York  and  the 
Connecticut  valley,  thus  leaving  only  one-third  of  the 
students  in  the  academical  department  of  that  great 
university  to  be  drawn  from  beyond  its  immediate  vi- 
cinage. Of  215  in  Dartmouth,  126,  or  four-sevenths, 
are  from  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  another 
two-sevenths  from  the  vicinage  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Maine,  leaving  only  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  attendance  coming  from  beyond.  Of  80  students 
in  the  college  proper  at  Marietta,  24  are  from  that  town 
and  73  from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Of  52  at 
Carleton,  11  are  from  Northfield,  the  site  of  the  college, 
and  47  from  Minnesota.  Of  48  in  Ripon,  20  are  from 
Ripon  itself  and  41  from  Wisconsin." 

Of  the  363  collegiate  and  preparatory  students  in  the 
University  of  Wooster,  267,  or  four-fifths,  are  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  50  of  the  remainder  from  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Pennsylvania;  leaving  only  46,  or  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  for  all  other  States  and 
Countries. 

Little  Western  Colleges  and  great  Eastern  Colleges 
are,  therefore,  substantially  alike  in  this  respect,  each 
exerting  its  direct  educational  influence  upon  its  own 
neighborhood.  The  value  of  each  is  to  be  estimated  by 
what  it  accomplishes  in  developing  dormant  talent  which 
would  otherwise  never  be  brought  out.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  many  of  the  students  from  Connecticut,  who  pass 
through  Yale  College,  would  never  receive  a  college  ed- 
ucation were  it  not  foi  the  existence  of  Yale  College 
with  its  large  endowments,  and  the  §10,000  to  $20,000 
used  annually  in  aiding  the  young  men  who  are  too 
poor  to  defray  their  own  expenses  in  College.  The 
same  thing  is  manifestly  true  of  a  still  larger  portion 
of  the  students  of  our  western  institutions.  The  Col- 
lege can  reach  them  and  they  the  College  only  as  it  is 
brought  to  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

2.     The  great  centers  of  enlightenment  and  deration 
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in  this  country  are  the  Christian  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. 

■  The  indiscriminate  talk  about  higher  education,  as  if 
that,  independent  of  Christianity,  were  the  great  civil- 
izing and  elevating  agency,  is  utterly  misleading.  The 
elevating  influences  which  have  given  this  country  its 
moral  tone  have  come  from  Colleges  which  were  origi- 
nated by  the  Christian  Church,  received  their  inspiration 
and  power  from  a  vital  Christianity,  and  were  intended 
to  further  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  President  Sturtevant, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  aud  benificent  movement 
by  which  the  Congregational  bod}'  has  spread  its  system 
of  Colleges  over  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  has,  accord- 
ingly, well  said: 

"All  the  separate  systems  of  causation  which  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  these  colleges  originated  in  one  and 
the  same  source — the  unfailing  purpose  which  has  ever 
been  cherished  by  the  religious  people  of  this  nation  to 
disseminate  by  means  of  institutions  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  co-extensively  with  our  ever-expanding  popula- 
tion. In  our  whole  national  history  there  is  no  force 
which  acted  with  more  steadiness  and  uniformity  than 
this,  and  there  is  no  feature  of  American  society  which 
is  more  gloriously  unique  and  characteristic.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  colonization  in  any 
other  age  or  nation.  It  is  pre-eminently  to  this  cause 
that  we  owe  the  inception  and  the  growth  of  our  whole 
system  of  higher  education.  It  was  the  parent  of  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  the  other  colleges  of  New  England,  and 
not  less  of  Princeton,  aud  these  were  the  parents  of  the 
college  system  of  the  country." 

Blot  the  old  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  out  of  the 
early  American  history  and  that  history  will  be  essen- 
tially changed.  Pounded  by  the  Church  of  Christ  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  they  were  in  early  times 
the  three  great  centres  of  Christian  thought  from  which 
the  intellectual  power  went  forth  to  move  and  mold  the 
nation.  Their  light  was  the  light  of  Christianity,  their 
power  the  power  of  Christianity.  Blot  out  the  pioneer 
Christian  Colleges  of  to-day,  and  the  light  would  every- 
where be  dimmed  or  darkened. 

3.  The  Christian  College  is  most  of  all  needed  in  the 
so-called  West  of  yesterday,  the  Interior  of  to-day. 

In  the  East  Christian  education  is  recognized  as  agreat 
civilizing  and  elevating  agency;  in  the  West  its  place 
is  yet  undetermined.  The  needs  of  the  West  are,  how- 
ever, urgent  almost  beyond  conception.  The  population 
to  be  reached  and  molded  is  most  heterogeneous  in  char- 
acter, embracing  almost  everything  from  the  Saxon  to 
the  Mongol,  from  the  Puritan  to  the  heathen,  from  the 
highly  cultivated  to  the  half-savage.  The  views  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects  are  as  varied  as  the  popula- 
tion, embracing  almost  everything  from  the  theist  to 
the  positivist,  from  the  strictest  Christian  to  the  free- 
lover,  spiritualist  and  Mormon.  The  most  active  agen- 
cies at  work  are  more  or  less  hostile  to  pure  morality 
and  spiritual  religion.  The  ground  is  preoccupied  by 
the  advocates  of  secular  education.  The  thoroughly 
established  Christian  institutions  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  problem  of  Christian  education  for  the  West  is  one 
of  the  gravest  character.     What  will  be  the  outcome? 

Manifestly  the  need  for  Christian  Colleges  as  centres 


of  light  and  life  in  this  vast  region  is  most  urgent.  The 
Congregational  body  has  its  broad  and  wise  policy  which 
it  is  carrying  out  with  wonderful  energy  and  enterprise, 
planting  one  or  more  Colleges  in  each  State.  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  have  their  compreheusive  policy, 
which  the}'  ai-e  pushing  with  equal  zeal.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  which  ought  to  be  in  the  lead  is,  however, 
lagging  behind,  without  any  settled  policy  or  an}'  proper 
appreciation  of  the  educational  work.  The  most  hearty 
and  earnest  co-operation  of  all  the  Christian  bodies  com- 
bined is  demanded  if  the  great  needs  of  this  vast  field 
are  to  be  met.  We  need  our  thoroughly  established 
centres  of  Christian  light  everywhere  if  the  civilization 
of  the  future  Interior  is  to  be  Christian. 

4.  The,  "little  Colleges1'  already  compare  favorably, 
to  say  the  least,  with  the  great  Eastern  Colleges,  in  what 
they  are  doing  for  the  cause  of  Christian   civilization. 

Mr.  Stimson  writes  concerning  the  educational  work 
of  the    Congregational   Colleges   in  the  West: 

"What  this  awakening  of  undeveloped  talent  in  the 
West  means,  in  connection  with  its  civilization,  is  now 
to  be  shown.  Thirty  years  after  the  graduation  of  its 
first  class,  Marietta  reported  that' seven  of  its  alumni 
were  professors  in  colleges,  one  a  college  president,  one 
a  judge  of  the  suprem* court  of  the  state,  one  a  U.  S. 
senator;  out  of  29$  graduates,  115  had  studied  for  the 
ministry  and  were  at  that  time  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
20  states  of  the  Union.  This  is  but  an  average  state- 
ment. Graduates  of  three  theological  seminaries  and 
nine  colleges  of  the  West  have  preached  the  gospel  in 
not  far  from  3,000  different  communities  and  taught  in 
upward  of  15,000  schools. 

Already  these  Western  colleges  are  furnishing  as 
many  pastors  for  our  churches,  East  and  West,  as  are 
Eastern  colleges,  though  the  constituency  from  which 
they  draw  has  but  one-half  the  church-membership  of 
that  at  the  East.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  college-edu- 
cated missionaries  now  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Board  are  from  Western  colleges.  Eleven  are  from 
Chicago  Seminary,  as  against  seven  from  New  Haven. 
Only  one  is  from  Harvard;  indeed  Harvard  College  has 
given  but  four  graduates  to  foreign  missions  since  the 
beginning,  as  against  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  from 
the  "one-horse  '  colleges  of  the  West.  Beloit,  organ- 
ized but  thirty-four  years  ago,  has  given  twelve,  and 
Oberlin  sends  out  eight  this  year.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  lands  where  the  footsteps  of  Oberlin  students  are 
not  to  be  found.  No  less  than  twelve  of  these  have 
laid  down  their  lives  for  Christ  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion in  Africa  alone.  The  last  martyr  on  that  fatal 
shore  (the  first  from  America  in  the  new  movement  for 
her  final  redemption — the  lamented  and  devoted  Pink- 
erton)  was  a  graduate  of  Ripon  College  and  Chicago 
Seminary. 

Thus  rapidly  and  efficiently  have  the  Western  col- 
leges taken  up  the  work  passed  on  to  them  by  the 
older  institutions  at  the  East;  thus  nobly  are  they 
proving  that  the  light  which  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
.years  has  shoue  here  in  New  England  for  Christ  and 
for  sound  learning  is  shining  in  them,  and  that  to-day, 
no  less  than  in  the  past,  it  is  a  light  to  awaken  those 
who  sleep,  and  through  men  thus  awakened  to  give  life 
to  the  world." 

The  facts  are  thus  seen  to  emphasize  the  immelise  im- 
portance of  "  little  Western  Colleges"  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  Christian  civilization.  The  great  Universities 
cannot  do  their  work. 
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*  Moreover,  since  they  are  so  important,  Presbyterians, 
who  have  always  been  among  the  strong  thinkers  and 
workers  of  the  nation,  ought  to  wake  up  to  the  duty  of 
sustaining  the  Presbyterian  Colleges  and  Schools  already 
established  in  the  West. 

More  than  this,  some  broad,  consistent,  and  aggressive 
policy  ought  to  be  adopted  by  our  Church,  by  means  of 
which  our  Presbyterian  Colleges  may  be  established  in 
all  the  States  of  the  "New  West,"  and  we  take  our 
proper  part  of  the  work  of  making  and  keeping  the  civ- 
ilization Christian. 


THE  POLITICAL  CHARACTER  AND  AIMS  OF 
JULIUS  CESAR, 
The  political  character  of  Julius  Cassar  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  controversy.  According  to  some  he  was 
a  monster  of  crime,  with  hardly  a  redeeming  quality, 
deliberately  sacrificing  the  liberties  ot  his  country  to 
an  inordinate  ambition.  Others  portray  him  as  a  con- 
summate statesman,  who  saw  that  in  the  anarchy  arising 
from  the  strife  of  parties  Rome's  great  need  was  a  single 
.controlling  will;  who  to  give  peace  and  order  to  his 
distracted  country  made  himself  her  master.  These 
are  the  two  views  commonly  held.  Both,  however, 
are  unjust;  the  one  emphasizes  the  destructive  side 
of  Ca^ar's  character,  while  the  constructive  side  is  ig- 
nored; the  other  projects  upon  CaBsar  that  profound 
knowledge  of  the  tendencies  of  .the  Roman  State  which 
the  philosophers  in  history  have  been  eighteen  centuries 
in  acquiring. 

Caesar's  character  presents  many  apparently  con- 
flicting elements.  But  upon  careful  study  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  main  Cassar  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
tendencies  of  his  age;  that,  though  his  motives  may 
not  always  have  been  patriotic,  he  was  in  reality  a  ben- 
efactor of  his  country;  and  that  the  true  significance  of 
his  career  becomes  apparent  only  when  it  is  considered 
as  the  culmination  of  a  principle  that  in  times  past 
had  been  asserting  itself  more  and  more  in  Roman 
politics— the  principle  of  Imperialism. 

Cassar  was  a  youth  of  fortune  and  high  social  posi- 
tion. The  Roman  of  rank  in  that  day  thought  politics 
the  only  field  of  activity  not  beneath  his  dignity.  In 
entering  the  arena  of  political  life  therefore  young 
Cassar  followed  the  custom  of  the  times  as  well  as  his 
own  inclinations.  Influenced,  perhaps,  by  his  family 
connection  with  Marios,  he  joined  the  popular  party. 
Owing  to  the  prescriptions  of  Sulla  there  was  in  that 
party  a  dearth  of  leaders,  which  gave  ample  room  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers.  As  Curule  Aedile  he  was  soon 
making  bids  for  popularity  by  providing  at  his  own 
expense  public  games  of  unparalleled  magnificence. 
In  this  too  he  did  as  others  had  done  before  him; 
and  in  restoring  the  statues  of  Marius  to  the  Capitol  he 
showed  a  deep  insight  into  the  real  feelings  of  the 
people  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  reach- 
ing the  popular  heart. 

The  one  over-towering  personage  in  Rome  at  this  time 
was  Pompey;    and   when  news   came   of  the   troubles 


with  Mithradates  in  the  East,  to  him  all  classes  looked 
to  vindicate  the  Roman  honor  He  was  sent  to  Asia 
Minor  with  powers  virtually  regal.  After  he  had  gone 
the  people  realized  that  if,  with  the  authority  and  re- 
sources thus  rashly  committed  to  him  he  should  turn 
against  the  State,  Rome  would  be  powerless  in  his 
hands.  Some  new  leader  or  combination  must  there- 
fore be  brought  forward  to  offset  Pompey's  influence. 
Caesar,  a  growing  favorite  with  the  people,  and  Crassus, 
whose  vast  wealth  gave  him  great  political  prestige, 
were  thus  brought  into  co-operation.  When,  upon 
Pompey's  return  to  Italy,  he  quietly  disbanded  his  army 
and  gave  up  without  a  struggle  those  powers  which 
had  long  so  been  a  terror  to  his  opponents,  Cassar  saw  that 
a  combination  between  Pompey,  Crassus  and  himself 
would  prevent  at  least  an  immediate  collision  between 
the  two  former,  who  were  bitter  rivals,  and  would  render 
himself  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Rome.  The  result 
was  the  First  Triumvirate.  Up  to  this  point  Cassar  cer- 
tainly gives  evidence  of  no  other  motive  than  a  natural 
desire  to  become  a  political  leader. 

The  means  by  which  Cassar  was  enabled  finally  to  ob- 
tain the  supreme  power  was  the  Conquest  of  Gaul. 
From  early  times  the  Gauls,  pressed  by  the  tribes  beyond, 
had  occasionally  made  incursions  into  Northern  Italy; 
and  now  Roman  colonists  in  Southern  Gaul  were  con- 
tinually harassed.  To  protect  these  Gaul  must  be  con- 
quered. It  is  said  that  Caesar  undertook  the  conquest 
in  order  to  acquire  a  military  power  with  which  to  over- 
throw the  home  government.  Can  this  be  a  true  ex- 
planation of  his  motives?  Up  to  his  forty-ninth  year  he 
had  hardly  seen  a  camp.  Could  he  reasonably  expect  in 
the  subduing  of  a  wild  northern  country  to  develop  a 
force  able  to  cope  with  a  government  that  had  behind 
it  Pompey,  conqueror  of  rich  provinces  in  the  East? 
Cassar  projected  the  Gallic  campaigns  as  an  important 
service  to  the  State.  If  he  should  be  successful  in  car- 
rying them  out  he  would  gain  a  still  higher  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  Roman  People  and  would  add  one 
more  laurel  to  his  political  honors.  Because  his 
remarkable  abilities  as  a  general  soon  won  for  him 
extraordinary  successes,  which  he  afterward  employed 
to  furthur  his  own  ends,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose 
that  his  aim  from  the  beginning  was  to  obtain  the 
sovereign  power,  and  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  the  means 
he  took  to  accomplish  it. 

The  death  of  Crassus  left  Pompey  and  Cassar  without 
rivals  in  political  power.  The  latter,  as  conqueror  of 
Gaul,  found  himself  much  more  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  "Great  Man  of  Rome"  than  ever  before.  A  mu- 
tual jealousy  soon  provoked  a  collision.  Pompey  un- 
doubtedly had  the  advantage,  for  while  he  was  admin- 
istering a  powerful  command  in  Spain  through  his  lieu- 
tenants he  was  in  person  at  Rome— at  the  center  of  affairs 
—acting  as  sole  consul  by  the  desire  of  the  people;  but 
Cassar  was  outside  the  limits  of  Italy.  Rome  was  vir- 
tually under  Pompey's  control.  The  senate,  in  his  in- 
terest, ordered  Cassar  to  disband  his  legions  and  resign 
his   command.      Caesar    was     no   doubt  in   a   delicate 
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position.  Iu  obeying  this  decree  lie  would  give  up 
everything  to  his  crafty  opponent  and  make  himself  for 
the  time  being  a  political  cipher,  with  but  little  pros- 
pect of  ever  regaining  his  former  influence.  In 
refusing  to  obey  he  would  give  to  the  senate  a 
chance  to  declare  him  a  traitor,  and  to  his  adversary  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  him  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
Yet,  simple  justice  required  that  what  was  demanded 
of  the  one  should  be  demanded  of  the  other  also.  So  at 
least  Cresar  thought;  and  he  acted  accordingly.  If  he 
had  previously  fought  for  fame  and  influence,  he  must 
now  fight  for  self-preservation.  Thus  far  he  had  al- 
ways been  careful  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws. 
But  now  he  had  been  wronged;  and  since  an  appeal  to 
arms  was  evidently  the  only  means  of  self-defence 
he  had  no  choice  but  immediate  action.  If  an  indi- 
vidual is  ever  justified  in  taking  up  arms  against  the 
existing  authority  from  any  pretext,  the  crossing  of 
the  Rubicon — the  first  aggressive  step  of  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  iu  Caesar's  elevation  to  supreme 
power — was  accompanied  by  palliating  circumstances. 
But  in  this  contest  there  was  a  deeper  significance 
than  the  elevation  or  overthrow  of  an  individual.  Who- 
ever conquered  would  be  King  of  Rome.  There  were 
certain  tendencies  in  the  Roman  State  that  rendered  a 
monarchy  inevitable. 

Rome  was  at  first  a  municipality;  her  government,  a 
group  of  institutions  developed  by  and  adapted  to  a  city 
population.  When  she  extended  her  boundaries  she 
conquered  cities,  and  her  government  thus  had  to  deal 
with  a  collection  of  municipal  organizations  similar 
to  her  own.  The  consequence  was  a  constant  tendency 
toward  disintegration — toward  the  resolving  of  this 
combination  of  units  into  its  original  elements.  Op- 
posed to  this  localizing  tendency  there  was  necessarily 
developed  a  tendency  toward  centralization.  It  was 
found  that  a  body  composed  of  many  inharmonious 
members  needed  a  single  will.  In  times  of  extreme  dan- 
ger the  State  was  obliged  to  put  almost  absolute  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  dictator.  The  people  thus  became 
familiar  with  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  under  a  differ- 
ent name.  Meanwhile  the  influx  of  wealth  after  the 
Period  of  Conquest,  the  development  of  large  landed 
estate  which  absorbed  the  small  farms  of  the  peasant 
class,  and  the  excessive  employment  of  slave  labor 
which  was  reducing  the  free  classes  within  ever  nar- 
rower limits,  gave  prominence  to  individual  aspirants 
to  power  who  made  the  State  a  republic  only  in  name. 
Caius  Gracchus  for  a  time  held  virtual  sovereignty. 
Marius  was  supreme  for  five  years.  Sulla  was  as  really 
a  King  as  if  he  had  worn  the  purple.  The  existence  of 
the  Roman  State  demanded  a  King.  There  was  needed 
a  strong,  centralized  government,  capable  of  repressing 
anarchy  at  home  and  of  enforcing  respect  abroad. 

The  death  of  Pompey  left  Ca?sar  without  a  rival;  and 
under  the  forms  of  the  old  constitution,  he  became  in 
reality  monarch  of  Rome.  Thus  had  Cresar,  who  at 
first  cherished  no  more  ambitious  aim  than  to  become  a 
political  leader,  risen  by  the  force  of  circumstances   to 


the  absolute  mastery  of  the  Roman  World.  His  short 
administration  showed  him  to  be  a  great  statesman. 
Under  him  the  State  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  pros- 
perity than  before  for  many  decades;  and  his  untimely 
end  only  renewed  the  political  disturbances  that  he  had 
sought  to  repress. 

Endowed  with  such  deep  insight  into  men  and  things, 
Caesar  must  have  foreseen,  faintly  at  first,  but  more  and 
more  distinctly  as  time  passed  on,  what  would  be  the 
end  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing;  as  a  traveler  sees 
through  the  breaking  mist  the  summit  toward  which 
his  path  inevitably  tends.  We  claim  for  Caesar  that  he 
did  not  definitely  contemplate  the  subversion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  commonwealth;  and  that,  guided  by  an 
over-ruling  Power,  he  accomplished  an  important 
work  for  the  Roman  State  and  for  humanity. 

F.  W.  Kelsey. 


THE  MORAL  ELEMENT  IN  LITERATURE. 

This  is  a  theme  which  in  recent  times  has  been  ►re- 
peatedly discussed,  and  from  the  most  widely  different 
stand-points.  Some  ''advanced'1  thinkers  and  critics 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  morality  has  no  place 
in  pure  literature,  that  a  piece  of  literary  workman- 
ship is  to  be  judged  irrespective  oi  all  ethical  quality 
and  to  be  commended  if  well  performed  whether  its  ten- 
dency and  influence  would  be  to  exalt  our  thoughts  and 
imaginations  to  heaven  or  to\3ebase  them  to  hell.  Ex- 
tremists of  an  opposite  sort  maintain  that  all  literary 
work  shall  be  judged  by  a  high  moral  standard,  and  that 
such  as  can  stand  the  test  shall  be  commended  and  all 
other,  no  matter  how  brilliant  or  suggestive  it  may  be 
shall  be  condemned.  Here,  as  in  most  cases,  we  think 
the  true  view  will  be  gained  if  we  occupy  ground  some- 
where between  these  extreme  positions. 

That  an  inartistic,  slovenly  or  commonplace  piece  of 
literary  workmanship  becomes  praiseworth}--  bj-  havino- 
a  moral  tacked  to  the  end  of  it,  as  used  so  often  to  be 
done,  seems  to  us  no  less  than  ridiculous.  Quite  as  ab- 
surd, too,  is  the  idea  that  such  a  work  is  lifted  into  wor- ' 
thy  prominence  from  the  fact  that  its  purpose  is  high 
and  noble  and  that  inwoven  in  its  very  texture  is  some 
argument  for  moral  improvement  or  social  reform.  AVe 
all  know  that  men  may  be  very  clever  and  yet  be  arrant 
knaves.  And  we  know,  too,  that  men  may  be  altooeth- 
er  too  good  for  this  world  as  the  world  goes,  and  yet  be 
dreadfully  stupid.  Now,  your  clever  knave  is  a  much 
more  delightful  intellectual  companion  than  your  stu- 
pid saint;  only,  of  course,  he  must  not  too  seriously  dis- 
regard the  proprieties.  No  right-thinking  man  would 
hesitate  a  moment,  we  imagine,  in  preferring  the  bright 
and  spicy  book  of  a  clever  worldly  man  to  the  dismal 
goodness  and  ethical  platitudes  of  a  writer  whose  mo- 
rality was  his  chief  stock  in  trade;  and  furthermore  to 
our  mind,  there  seems  no  doubt  but  that  from  such  a 
choice  he  would  receive  the  greater  benefit. 

So  much  is  perfectly  clear.  But  when  it  comes  to  a 
choice  between  two  clever  writers,  one  of  high  moral 
tone,  the  other  of  low,  the  right-thinking  man  above 
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referred  to  won  id  show,  we  think',  even  less  hesitation 
than  in  the  former  casein  making' his  choice.  Of1  eonrse, 
the  hook 'of  highest  moral  tone  would  he  at  once  pre- 
ferred. And  writers,  how«ver  clever,  who  belittle  virtue, 
who  ! 'deride /.morality,  who  jjtffctcbjs  presistently,  con- 
stantly, purposely  against  the  tendencies  that  make  for 
righteousness  .ami  'truth,' who  exalt  five  baser  parts  of 
our  naturJ^WiioBftsb|r)tfetf,gl,ftfe48  bf"vice  and1  indecency, 
who  make  maudlin  hymns  to  immorality,  whose  in- 
sane cry  is,  '":  I  ■■'■■.  -  :  ■  world  ■■  ■  ■ 
"Come  down  and  release  us  fi'ona  virtue,-:  - 
0  mother  of,  pain," 
cannot  be  regarded  with  any  fayor  or  toleration.  The 
worship  of  dirt,  however  splendid  and  imposing  its 
ritual,  however  mellifluous  the  aiitiphonies  of  its  litany 
may  be.  with  whatever  grace  of  word  or  rhythm  its 
praises  may  be  hymned,  is  net,  and  must  not  be  consid- 
ered, a  pleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  contemplate.  No 
literary  work,  it  matters  not  how  brilliant  or  fascina- 
ting it  may  be,  which  seeks  among  the  slums  of  our  / 
nature  for  .detestable  objects  to  celebrate,  and  that  comes 
up  reeking  with  all  that  is  lowest  and  basest  in  human- 
ity, only  faintly  endeavoring  to  disguise  its  real  charac- 
ter by  the  fragrance  of  dulcet  phraseology  or  of  charm- 
ing poetical  forms,  should  for  a  moment  be  thought  of 
as  entitled  to  praise.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not  disasso- 
ciate form  and  content,  applauding  the  one,  while  repro- 
bating the  other.  A  writer  who  marries  profane 
thoughts  to  heavenly  language,  who  cajoles  us  by  the 
potent  witchery  of  his  phrase  to  look  leniently  upon 
vice,  who  blinds  us  to  the  presence  of  immorality  by  the 
glare  of  his  brilliant  rhetoric,  should  find  neither  place 
nor  countenance  in  reputable  literary  circles.  If  a  work 
is  thoroughly  vile  in  its  moral  purpose  or  effect,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  claim  for  it  a  high  rank  among  literary 
performances. 

What  role  then  does  morality  play  in  good  literature, 
if  its  absence  is  fatal  and  its  obtrusive  presence  but  little 
better  ?  We  conceive  that  it  should  be  a  subtile  in- 
fluence pervading  and  penetrating  the  whole  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  key  it  up  to  a  high  moral  tone,  so 
that,  while  we  are  nowhere  painfully  conscious  of  its 
didactic  quality,  we  shall  everywhere  be  affected  in  a 
healthy,  vigorous  manner,  Morality  in  literature,  in 
fact,  plays  the  same  necessary  part  as  health  in  the 
individual.  Sound-  morality  is  good  health.  Good 
literature  must  be  morally  sound,  just  as  it  is  essential 
that  a  man  at  his  best  should  be  physically  healthy. 
Literature  of  low  moral  tone  is  sure  evidence  that  the 
morals  of  the  author,  or  of  the  public,  or  of  both,  are  in 
an  unhealthy  state. 

In  high  literary  work  moral  problems  are  nowhere 
obtrusively  thrust  before  us.  Life  is  depicted,  character 
analyzed  and  described,  truth  emphasized  without  con- 
stantly making  panegyrics  to  virtue  or  lauding  morality  to 
the  skies.  Example  is  more  powerful  than  precept,  a  true 
and  noble  life  more  potent  than  unnumbered  sermons. 
Everybody  knows  with  what  instinctive  revolt  one  holds 
back  from  a  professedly  didactic  poem.  It  is  felt  that 
poetry,  which  we  seek  for  the  quickening  of  our  spirit- 


ual intuitions  and  of  all  the  purest  and  highest  feelings 
of  our  natures,  is  degraded  and  debased  when  its  primary 
jobject  is  made  to  be  the  inculcation  direct  and  simple  of 
isome  moral  thesis  or  ethical  lesson.  We  ask  the  poet 
not  for  the  formulation  of  some  theory  or  philosophy  of 
life,  not  for  the  elaboration  of  some  moral  system,  but 
for  the  truthful  presentation  of  life,  for  the  description 
of  men. mid  nature  and  great  deeds  in  the  light  of  his 
imaginative-soul;  for  the- opening  of  fhe  secret  chambers- 
ofj  heart  and  mind  that  we  may  look  within,  for. the, viv- 
ifying enunciation  of  great  truths,  and  if  he  perform 
these  high  offices  worthily  his  moral  influence  may  bfi-j 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  One  needs  but  to  recall  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  in  all  ages  to  see  how  true  the 
instinct, of  mankind  has  been  in  this  respect.  A  gra- 
cious oblivion  has  kindly  swept  from  us  most  of  the  di- 
dactic performances  of  the  ancients.  Lucretius  remains, 
but  the  fire  of  his  poetic  genius  was  such  that  it  could 
have  kindled  into  immortal  life  a  subject  of  even, less 
poetic  possibilities  than  the  atomic  theory  or  the,  ethical , 
system  of  Epicurus, 

"  The  service  which  the  great  writers  render,"  as  was 
well  said  by,  a  recent  writer  in  the  Corah  ill  llutjiuiiie,  "is 
not  that  they  impress  upon  us  some  specific  moral  axiom, 
or  that  they  provide  us  with  additional  arguments  against 
stealing,  lying  and  drunkenness  ;  but  that  they  rouse, 
excite  and  elevate  our  whole  natttres^set  us  thinking, 
and  therefore  enable  us  to  escape  i'ronv  the  fetters  of 
ancient  prejudice  and  worn-out  platitude,  or  make  us 
perceive  beauty  in  external  nature,  or  set  before  us  new 
ideals  of  life,  to  which  we  should  otherwise  have  been 
indifferent.'1 

The  same  writer  sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  study 
of  literature  in  the  following  judicious  and  sensible . . 
words:  ''All,  then,  that  is  to  be  said  is  this:  that  to  get 
from  literature  the  best  that  can  be  got  from  it,  to  Us*e>l 
books  as  instruments  for  developing  our  whole  natures, 
the  trrtV  secret  is  to  select  our  friends  judiciously;  to  be- 
come as  intimate  as  possible  with  some  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  mankind,  and  to  study  the  works  of  soine 
great  minds  until  we  have  been  saturated  with  their  in- 
fluence, and  have  assimilated  and  made  part  of  ourselves 
the  sentiments  which  they  express  most  vigorously. 
To  study  literature  is  not  merely  (as  has  been  said)  to 
know  what  has  been  best  said  by  the  greatest  men,  but 
to  learn  to  know  those  men  themselves.  In  so  doing, 
the  particular  moral  doctrines  which  they  inculcate,  or 
the  effect  upon  our  moral  nature  of  their  teaching,  is 
only  apart  of  the  whole  influence.  But  still  it  is  a  part 
of  no  small  importance;  and  the  condition  upon  which 
a  man  is  able  to  exert  such  influence  is  a  profound  in- 
terest in  these  ideas  with  which  purely  ethical  teaching 
is  strictly  bound  up,  and,  moreover,  a  capacity  for  feel- 
ing rightly  and  vigorously  upon  ethical  questions.  In  that 
sense,  it  is  impossible  ever  really  to  exclude  moral  con- 
siderations from  festhetieal  judgments,  though  it  is  easy 
to  misapply  them,  or  to  overlook  the  importance  of  other 
aspects  of  man's  total  influence.  To  make  a  poet  into 
a  simple  moralist,  a  teacher  of  a  certain  definite  code  of 
ethics,  is  to  put  him  into  a  wrong  place,  and  judge  him 
implicitly  by  an  inappropriate  criterion;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  can  only  be  deprived  of  moral  quality  if  he 
takes  no  interest  in  the  profoundest  and  most  compre- 
hensive topics  of  human  thought  and  faith;  and  in  so  far 
as  he  has  a  moral  quality,  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  of  the 
loftiest  and  purest  kind  obtainable." 

Charles  Richard  Williams. 
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Lake  Forest  University  opened  September  7th  with 
a  good  accession  of  new  students  in  all  departments. 
College  Hall,  Academy  Hall,  and  Ferry  Hall  are  all  oc- 
cupied by  busy  students.  The  apartments  in  the  Dining 
Hall,  which  were  filled  last  year  by  the  young  ladies  of 
the  College,  are  this  year  filled  with  boys  from  various 
portions  of  the  Union.  "Mitchell  Hall"  has  been  made 
ready  during  vacation  and  is  occupied  by  the  ladies  of 
the  College.  The  accommodations  of  the  University 
have  thus  been  so  enlarged  as  to  provide  for  forty  stu- 
dents more  than  could  have  been  provided  for  in  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  students  manifestly  are  of  a  superior  class  and 
give  promise  of  earnest  work.  Altogether  the  Board  of 
the  University  are  confident  that  this  will  be  the  most 
prosperous  year  in  its  history  so  far,  financially  and  edu- 
cationally, and  they  expect  the  work  of  this  year  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  larger  public  interest  and  increased 
■prosperity  in  the  coming  years. 


THE  FRENCH  AWAKENING. 

The  old  spirit  of  conquest  so  characteristic  of  the 
French  nation  seems  to  have  been  roused  again  in  these 
last  few  years.  The  great  check  received  in  the  Franco- 
German  war  while  not  destroying  it  has  yet  turned  it 
in  safer  directions.  Having  been  made  familiar  with 
the  French  in  Algeria,  we  are  now  hearing  of  them  in 
Tunis.  As  the  Russian  bear  is  moving  down  stealthily 
toward  India,  so  the  French  Eagles  are  moving  across 
North  Africa  and  preparing  to  swoop  down  upon  both 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  the  British  lion  should  warily  watch  these 
various  movements. 


WEBSTER  AND  GARFIELD. 

In  intellectual  grasp,  in  completeness  of  physical 
manhood,  and  in  massive  oratory,  Daniel  Webster  and 
James  A.  Garfield  will  strike  the  student  of  American 
history  as  constituting  a  class  by  themselves.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  thoughtful  men  to  note  how  complete- 
ly the  moral  and  religious  elements,  in  Mr.  Garfield's 
character,  lifted  him  in  personal  power  and  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation,  above  the  position  attained  by 
the  other  renowned  statesman  and  orator.  In  America 
the  moral  and  religious  elements  are  the  supreme  ele- 
ments in  solid  power  and  greatness.  Christian  educa- 
tion is,  therefore,  the  only  education  on  which  we  can 
depend  for  the  training  of  the  right  kind  of  national 
leaders. 


GLADSTONE'S  SUCCESS. 
It  seemed  for  some  time  an  open  question  whether 
the  powers  of  the  English  Premier  would  endure  the 
strain  requisite  to  carry  the  Irish  Land  Bill  through  the 
Houses  of  the  British  Parliament;  but  every  friend  of 
human  freedom  and  elevation  rejoiced  in  his  successful 
completion  of  the  great  task.  Sustained  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  justice  and  beneficence  of  his  cause  he  has, 
in  spite  of  the  increasing  weight  of  years,  come  through 
the  struggle  without  being  wrecked  by  it.  His  chief 
glory  as  a  statesman  is  that  he  has  been  able  to  carry 
the  nation  along  with  him  in  a  series  of  great  meas- 
ures,— in  India,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Ireland, — in 
which  a  false  British  pride  has  been  humbled  before 
the  requirements  of  the  Christian  principles  of  justice 

and  charity. 

*  ■  * 

THE  UNIVERSAL  SORROW. 
The  days  from  July  2d  to  Sept.  19th  of  the  present 
year  will  doubtless  be  forever  memorable  in  human  his- 
tory. When  on  the  former  day  the  assassin  Guiteau 
struck  down  James  A.  Garfield  a  thrill  of  horror  ran 
through  all  the  civilized  nations;  while  the  wounded 
President  was  passing  through  the  eighty  days  of  in- 
tense suffering,  all  the  world  watched  and  prayed  for 
his  recovery,  alternately  hoping  and  fearing;  when  the 
message  flashed  round  the  world,  "'President  Garfield  is 
dead,"  300,000,000  people  felt  it  to  be  almost  a  personal 
loss  and  paused  at  the  funeral  hour  to  drop  a  tear  to  his 
memory.  It  is  doubtless  the  most  nearly  universal 
mourning  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  over  one  man. 
The  character  of  the  man,  his  position  at  the  head  of 
the  nation  in  which  center  the  best  hopes  of  mankind, 
the  circumstances  of  his  untimely  taking  off.  the  united 
prayers  of  all  Christendom  over  his  couch,  and  the  bind- 
ing of  all  the  nations  in  close  sympathy  and  intercourse 
by  telegraph  and  cable,  all  combined  to  render  such 
universal  grief  possible.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  three  rulers,  who  for  the  best  of 
reasons  had  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
nations  over  which  they  ruled,  have  been  assassinated, — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  and  James 
Abram  Garfield. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  REFORM. 
The  greatest  question  before  the  American  people  of 
the  day  is  the  question  of  reform.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
politics  simply,  for  the  society  and  the  press  are  equally 
as  corrupt  as  the  politics.  The  Star  Route  investiga- 
tion illustrates  sufficiently  the  need  of  civil  service  re- 
form. The  daily  story  of  drunken  brawls,  of  business 
dishonesty,  of  domestic  infelicity,  with  innumerable 
cold-blooded  butcheries  reaching  every  class  from  sov- 
ereign to  slave,  emphasizes  the  need  of  social  reform. 
A  single  issue  of  any  one  of  our  great  daily  papers, 
with  its  highly  seasoned  records  of  lust  and  crime,  and 
its  pages  of  sensational  lies  manufactured  byr  reporters, 
to  be  contradicted  by  lies  equally  sensational  in  the 
very  next  issue,  is  enough  to  demonstrate  the  erying 
need,  to  reform  the  press. 
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In  considering  this  great  question — and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  consider  it  most  earnestly — we  are 
led  to  ask,  how  can  the  thorough-going  reform,  needed 
in  all  these  directions,  be  reached?  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
fountain.  The  fountain  of  purity  in  all  its  forms  is 
found  in  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  people. 
The  purity  cannot,  therefore,  come  without  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  American 
people.  The  nation  needs  to-day  one  of  those  great 
and  wide-reaching  revivals  of  vital  Christianity,  which 
revolutionize  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  of  the 
people  and  elevate  leaders  and  masses  alike  to  a  higher 
plane  of  life.  Such  a  spiritual  awakening  was  that 
which  in  the  last  century  under  Whitefield  and  the  Wes- 
leys  changed  the  entire  moral  tone  of  the  English  peo- 
ples; such  that  which  swept  away  the  French  infidelity 
and  vice  in  this  country  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
century;  such  that  which  in  1857  nerved  the  people  of 
the  North  for  the  great  Civil  War;  and  such  is  now 
needed  to  stay  the  tide  of  materialism  and  the  resulting 
corruption  and  vice  of  every  form.  May  not  the  long 
season  of  prayer  for  the  late  president,  and  the  humilia- 
tion which  has  come  with  his  death,  be  the  divine  prep- 
aration for  the  new  awakening  needed? 


THE  ART  OF  WRITING  GOOD  ENGLISH. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  following  clipping.  The 
proper  expression  of  thought  in  good  English  is  the 
one  thing  of  all  most  neglected  in  our  schools,  while  it 
should  be  the  one  thing  most  of  all  "cultivated. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  ot  animadversion  lately, 
both  by  distinguished  educators  and  the  press  general- 
ly, on  the  fact  that  few  of  the  pupils  in  our  high 
schools  can  express  themselves  clearly  and  fluently  in 
writing.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  college  boys 
know  something  of  Greek  and  Latin  when  they  get 
their  diplomas  and  very  little  of  English.  The  Amer- 
ican, the  new  and  successful  weekly,  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  which  it  is  asserted,  is  intended  to  rival 
the  Nation,  proposes  to  test  the  ability  of  the  students 
and  graduates  of  American  colleges  to.  write  good 
English  by  offering  a«series  of  prizes  for  the  best  edi- 
torial, essays,  and  poems  to  be  offered  within  a  specified 
time.  This  is  an  interesting  and  praiseworthy  scheme; 
and  the  only  pity  is  that  the  prizes  are  offered  to  young 
men  only.  There  are  thousands  of  young  women  in 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  who  should  be  allowed  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  writing 
good  English.  The  field  of  literature  is  every  day  be- 
ing more  largely  entered  upon  by  women.  Many  of  our 
best  essayists  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  most  fluent 
editorial  writers  in  the  country  are  women,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  ability  of  young  women  in  this 
direction  should  not  be  tested  and  stimulated.  Doubt- 
less some  enterprising  publisher  will  recognize  the  op- 
portunity now  presented  for  making  himself  and  his 
paper  famous  by  duplicating  the  American  offer,  and 
making  it  in  behalf  of  the  young  women  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  or  who  are  college  graduates. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  writing  good  English; 
the  main  difficulty  we  believe  to  be  in  the  lack  of 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar.  Plenty  of 
people  have  ideas,  and  they  are  not  lacking  in  knowledge 
of  words  in  which  to  express  them,  but  they  do  uot  un- 


derstand the  art  of  constructing  sentences.  They  can- 
not get  their  nominatives,  and  verbs,  and  objective  cases 
into  proper  relations  ;  adverbial  phrases,  prepositions, 
and  relative  pronouns  confuse  them,  and  their  complex 
and  compound  sentences  would  confound  any  gram- 
marian in  the  world.  Comparatively  few  writers  of 
ordinary  English  composition  can  punctuate  correctly. 
All  these  are  difficulties  which  make  the  clear  expres- 
sion of  thought  impossible,  and  can  only  be  removed 
by  a  thorough  drill  in  English  grammar.  And  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  much  emphasized  that  the  requisite  drill 
in  grammar  is  impossible  except  in  connection  with 
steady  and  extensive  training  in  composition.  This  ex- 
ercise, usually  so  abhorred  both  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
can  easily  be  made  a  most  pleasant  one,  if  the  correct 
methods  are  employed  for  stimulating  thought  and  cul- 
tivating the  art  of  expressing  it.  School  compositions 
and  college  essays  are  the  intolerably  dry  and  uninter- 
esting things  they  are  simply  because  the  pupils  aim  to 
write  on  subjects  concerning  which  they  have  no 
thoughts  or  ideas  at  all.  The  remedy  tor  this  is  to  have 
them  write  about  objects  of  every  day  life  around  them. 
If  in  doing  so  they  are  then  taught  to  express  them- 
selves in  short,  simple  sentences  ;  to  avoid  all  attempts 
at  fine  writing,  to  aim  only  at  making  themselves  clear- 
ly understood,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  making  any 
pupil  of  ordinary  ability  fairly  skillful  in  the  art  of 
writing  good  English. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.   IN  COLLEGES. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  our  colleges  deserves  hearty  commendation  and  en- 
couragement. A  young  *nan  of  Christian  professions 
in  entering  college  breaks  away,  as  it  were,  for  a  time 
itt  least,  from  the  home  influences.  The  stand  he  takes 
regarding  Christian  work  the  first  term  in  college  will 
largely  decide  the  stand  he  will  take  in  life.  At  this 
trying  period  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gather 
about  him  with  cheering  words  and  commit  him  at  the 
outset  to  the  right  course.  Many  a  college  man  looks 
back  with  thankfulness  to  the  friendly  greeting  and  the 
right  word  spoken  at  the  right  time,  which  led  him, 
while  yet  wavering,  from  unprofitable  or  degrading  asso- 
ciations. But  the  Y.  M  C.  A.  work  in  college- does  not 
end  with  bringing  young  men  of  early  Christian  train- 
ing under  right  influences.  It  keeps  up  devotional 
exercises,  encourages  Bible  study,  and  aids  the  Mission- 
ary Cause  by  special  meetings  in  its  behalf.  In  many 
.ways  it  is  a  centre  of  real  religious  life. 

In  the  Illinois  State  Association  Notes  for  September 
there  are  reported  thirty-nine  organized  associations  in 
the  State.  Of  that  number  eleven  are  in  colleges.  "These 
eleven  shools  and  colleges  report  that  about  170  students 
were  led  to  Christ  last  year."  Truly  a  noble  record! 
The  students  of  to-day  are  the  men  that  will  be  mold- 
ing public  opinion  and  shaping  social  life  to-morrow. 
How  important  then  that  the  right  foundation  for 
Christian  influence  be  laid  in  college.  We  value  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  noble 
work  of  building  right  character. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  there  are  twenty-eight  col- 
leges and  two  State  Normal  Schools,  containing  alto- 
gether about  6,000  students.  We  hope  the  time  is  not 
flir  distant  when  all  these  institutions  will  have  active 
Christian  workers  co-operating  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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.^THH.  GARFIELD  MEMORIAL  SERVICE. 
On  Monday,  the  26th  inst.,  services  in  memurv  oi'Prcsi- 
dent  Garfield  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  At 
10  o'clock  the students  of  all  departments  formed  in  line 
on  the  College  grounds  and  prcrceeded  to  the  Church,  in 
which  a  large  audience-of  citize ns  had  already  assembled. 
The  edifice  had  been  appropriately  and  tastefully  draped  : 
especially  fitting  and  beautiful' was  a  large  cross  of  flow- 
ers in  front  of  the  desk. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  a  chant  impressiveh' 
rendered 'by  the  choir  ;  the  -other  musical  selections  (if  the 
meeting  were  hymns  that  had  been  favorites  of  the  late 
President. 

.After  the  reading  of  appropriate;  selections  from,  the 
Scriptures  by  the  Pastor,  ami  prayer  toy  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nichols.  President  Gregory  was  introduced  and  gave  an 
address  upon  the  educational  aspects  ot  General  (jarheld  s 
life.  He  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  character 
of-  the. late  Executive  as  a  typeof  the  true:  Christian  man- 
hood^1 uniting  with  broad  culture  and  strength""  of  pur- 
pose ah  "earnest  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 
Garfield's'  career  illustrated,  also,  the  possibilities  of 
American  life.  Of  those  Americans  whom  history  will 
reckon  as  the  greatest,  the  majority  have  been  self-made 
men — men  -who;  ifelf  within  them  ItbM  stirrings  of  noble 
impulses  and  by  ifheirowu  efforts  acquired  education  and 
influence,  shoeing  themselves  to; be  strong  and  worthy  of; 
the  confidence  of  the  people,.  'Jhe  manifold  struggles.and 
experiences  of  Garfield's  upward  course  peculiarly  fitted 
him;to  be'  the  representative  of  all  classes  of  the  nation,  of< 
the  student;  and  the  soldier  as  ,  well   as  of  the  merchant 


REMOVAL  OF  V.AR -TAXES. 

''The 'policy  of  the  general  government  in  paying  the 
funded  debt  and  the  accumulation  of  specie  in  the 
'Pre'asury  brings  the  subject  of  revenue  prominentlv  be- 
fore the  country.  Several  subordinate  subjects  are  con- 
nected with  this.  Tariff  revision,  and  the  policy  upon 
which'  it  should  be  conducted,  is  involved.  So.  in  a  most 
emphatic  way.  is  the  continuance  or  abolition  of  internal 
taxation. 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  taxes  assessed  dur- 
ing'the  late  war  of  the  rebellion  neccessarilv  involves  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  our  goyernmerit.  In  the 
first  place,  our  government  has  never  claimed  to  be  pa- 
ternal. It  has  therefore  never  concerned  itself  directly 
with 'public  works  simply  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
people,  nor  in  any  other  way  attempted  '  to  deal  with 
the  internal  interests  of  the  people.  It'has  only  claimed 
to  be  protective,  that  is.  to  fumis-h  such  guarantees  of 
safety,  ami  so  to    punish  wrong  at  home    and    insult  a 


and  the  statesman.  ,  j       .-.,...'" 

Air.  Wm.  Henry  Smith  then  spoke  upon  the  political 
career  of  Mr.  Garfield,  reviewing  briefly  his  attitude  on  ; 
the  important  questions  which  had  arisen  from  the  time  - 
that  he  entered  the  Ohio   Legislature  till  his  death.      He 
had  throughout  closely  followed  the  Constitution.     Hi's; 
services  during  the  war  both  .in  the  held  ami  in  Congress 
are  well    known.      Later  he' was  the  firm  and    effective 
opponent    of   the | movement    in    Congress  to,  coerce  the 
Executive  by  stopping  the  machinery  of  the  government. 
He  was  one,  of   the  most  earnest  advocators  of   the    re- 
sumption qf  specie  payments.  . ;  At  the  time  of /his  death 
he  no  doubt  had  in  tnind  important  reforms  in  the  Civil 
Service.     Especially    characteristic    of  •  the   man    was  a 
sensitive    regard  for    the    feelings  of  others,  and  a    deep 
sympathy  even  with  his  opponents. 

The  Pastor,  Rev.  Air.  McClure,  then  gave  a  short 
adejvess  upon  the  value  of  the  lesson  of  this  life  to  the 
American  People,  It ,is  the  people  in  this  country  who 
make  the  laws,  who  select  the  officials  ;  upon  them  there- 
tore  rests  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  there  be  no 
political  corruptions  which  make  afflictions  like  the 
present  possible..  Especially  to  the  young,  who  are 
entering  upon  the  arena,  of  active  life,  does  the  nation 
look  to  cleanse  the  political  currents.  To  all,  this  day  of 
mourning  brings  solemn  warning  that  our  political  sins 
shall  be  visited  upon  us. 

After  the  Hymn,  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  the  audi- 
ence were  dismissed. 


and 

injury  abroad  as  to  furnish' all  citizens  the  utmost  freedom 
in  pursuing  their  own   pursuits   consistent  with  the  well-' 


being  of  all.      '     ' 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  our  government  has 
always  professed  to  -assess'  only  such  taxes  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  mahttarriance  of  its  own  authority,  and 
the  meeting  of  its  obligations  at  maturity.  Besides,  it 
has  always  claimed  to  assess  and  collect  taxes  at  the 
leastj'cost , awl  i  expenditure.  These  principles  apply  to 
the  case  in  hand. 

That    the    continuance   of  a   revenue    as    large    as    at 

present  is  limiecessary  may  be  easily  proved.     An  un- 

neccessary,  Revenue  should  certainly    be  diminished,  and 

the  only  .question    is    where    it    should    be    diminished. 

Two  questions  must  be  answered   in  determining  what 

tax^s  stiould  be    changed  ;  how  can  the    people  be    most 

.'  . 

relieved  from    burdens  ;  and    what    taxes  yield    the  most 

revenue  in  proportion    to  their  cost  and  the  weight  with 

which  they  press  upon  the  people. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  customs  duties  are  the 
taxes  which  are  most  economically  assesssd  and  easiest 
collected.  Hence  the  largest  possible  share  of  the  rev- 
enues should  be  collected  from  them.  This  is  true  without 
regard  to  the  question  of  free  trade  or  protection  as  a 
principle  to  govern  the  details  of  the  tariff.  So,  too,  the 
method  and  amount  of  duty  upon  each  article  should  be 
subject  to  as  few  changes  as  is  consistent,  that  our  mer- 
chants may  be  able  to  use  wise  foresight  in  all  transac- 
tions. The  tarifi"  certainly  demands  careful  investigation, 
and  some  changes  are  desirable,  such  as  shall  reduce 
unnecessary  expenditure,  shall  stimulate  our  shipping 
interests  now  prostrate,  and  shall  conduce  to  general  pros- 
perity. 

That  nearly  all  the  internal  revenue  taxes  are  oppressive 
does  not  admit  of  doubt.  Considering  this  alone,  there 
is  no  question  but  they  should  all  be  removed.  That 
they-  should  be,  because  unfruitful,  is  just  as  true,  unless 
the  tax  on  liquors  and  tobacco  should  be  excepted.  But 
at  any  rate,  these  should  be  abolished  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  a  large  section,  the  portion  of  the  south  which 
so  rebels  against  these  particular  taxes,  to  become  more 
harmonious. 
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READING,   ITS    USE   AND    ABUSE. 
'"Books  are  needful,  and  yet,  not  many  books,  a  tew, 
well  read." 

Should  this  sentiment  of  Carlyle's  be  more  generally 
accepted  and  acted  upon,  there  would  be  more  real 
students  in  the  world,  less  superficial  reading,  and 
more  thought. 

That  books  are  needful,  none  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  deny;  needful  as  a  help  in  studying,  as  a  stimulus 
to  study,  and  as  an  education  in  themselves.  "And 
yet,"  Carlyle  says,  "not  many  books."  A  fault  quite 
widely  practiced,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  habit  of 
skimming  over,  with  little  or  no  thought,  instructive 
books;  books  which  should  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the 
reader  and  teach  him  to  think,  but  which,  on  being 
hastily  and  thoughtless^  read,  fail  of  reaching  any  such 
end.  How  often,  when  reading  an  interesting  book, 
perhaps  a  standard  novel,  we  skip  the  deep,  instructive 
part — in  common  parlance  termed  "poky" — and  hurry 
on  to  the  more  exciting  incidents  of  the  story.  How 
often,  in  doing  this,  we  lose  the  beauties  of  the  book, 
and  even  fail  to  appreciate  the  end  for  which  it  was 
written.  Better  read  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully  one 
book,  than  to  skim  over,  in  such  a  way,  half  a  dozen. 
Reading  is  food  for  the  mind,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
strengthen  and  stimulate  us,  we  must  digest  and  assim- 
ilate it,  must  bring  our  thoughts  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
so  make  it  ours.  We  fail  in  this,  when  we  read  thought- 
lessly or  when  we  gorge  the  mind  with  such  an  amount 
of  mental  food,  that  our  thought  is  not  equal  to  it,  and 
it  leaves  us  with  mental  dyspepsia. 

Every  student  should  have  in  connection  with  his 
course  of  study  a  course  of  reading.  A  page  or  two  a 
day,  if  not  more,  will  be  a  great  benefit.  It  will  help, 
one  in  thinking,  in  writing,  and  will  broaden  one's 
general  knowledge.  Little  items  of  information,  picked 
up  in  this  waj7,  will  come  into  play  surprisingly  soon. 
Reading  is  the  key  to  writing.  In  order  to  draw  out 
our  own  ideas  and  cultivate  habits  of  thought,  we  must 
read  the  thoughts  of  others.  If  we  would  write  easily 
we  must  read  studiously. 

The  chief  trial  of  a  student's  life  seems  to  be  Essay 
Writing.  It  is  looked  upou  as  a  great  innovation  upon 
his  happiness — an  unbidden  and  most  unwelcome  guest. 
Consequently,  is  either  treated  with  indifference,  totally 
neglected  or  openly  abused;  and  all  because  the  host  or 
hostess  lacks  the  ability  or  inclination  to  entertain  him. 
This  guest  is  no  intruder.  He  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
visitor,  a  near  relative  to  the  other  guests  we  entertain 
in  our  College  Curriculum,  and  has  a  right  to  demand 
attention. 

If  we  lack  ability  to  entertain  him,  we  must  cultivate 
the  ability;  if  we  lack  inclination,  we  must  get  inclina- 
tion. To  do  this,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  sympathy 
with  this  guest,  we  must  find  the  key  to  his  soul.  This 
key  is  reading,  thorough,  thoughtful  reading. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  books  we  read  that  benefits  us, 
it  is  the  way  in  which  we  read  them.  We  must  read 
understandingly. 

Our  mind  must  keep  pace  with  our  reading,  or  it  will 
be  said  of  us:  "Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in 
himself." 


MENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS  SHOWN  IN 
HANDWRITING. 

The  idea  is  prevalent  that  a  person's  habits  of  thought 
and  qualities  of  character  may  be  ascertained  from  his 
hand-writing.  With  reference  to  this  the  London  News 
presents  an  interesting  discussion: — "The  mere  hand- 
writing of  Lord  Beaconsfield  may,  without  any  great 
exercise  of  fancy,  be  regarded  as  truthfully  reflecting 
some  of  the  qualities  most  clearly  recognizable  in  his 
career.  It  was  bold  and  resolute.  It  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge attention  by  a  certain  blending  of  dash  and  or- 
nateness.  What  Lord  Beaconsfield  wrote  at  any  time, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  rough  drafts  of  his  novels, 
seems  to  have  proceeded  at  one  impulse  from  the  mind 
of  the  author.  There  are  comparatively  few  interline- 
ations or  substitutions  of  words  and  phrases.  Passages 
and  sentences  appear  to  have  been  withdrawn  now  and 
then  on  some  ground  of  deliberate  after-judgment.  But 
the  writer  never  seems  to  have  had  difficulty  with  his 
sentences,  to  have  been  embarrassed  between  words,  or 
to  have  boggled  over  his  phrases.  There  is  no  trace  of 
literary  fumbling  about  his  workmanship. 

"Mental  habits  are  so  various  that  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  good  writer  is  shown  either  by  the  power  of 
producing  what  he  has  to  say  in  its  best  form  at  one 
effort,  the  manner  and  the  substance  being  inseparably 
wedded  together,  or  by  the  habit  of  painful  and  inces- 
sant correction.  The  manuscript  of  Milton's  earlier 
writings,  composed  while  he  yet  had  his  eyesight,  is 
what  printers  call  clean  copy.  Thought  seems  in  his 
case  to  have  wedded  itself  to  language  in  one  primal 
and  indissoluble  union.  The  innumerable  corrections 
by  which  Pascal  gave  their  perfection  of  form  to  his 
"Provincial  Letters"  are  well  known.  Balzac  was  not 
less  laborious.  The  late  George  Eliot's  writings,  pro- 
duced by  an  intensity  of  mental  strain  and  effort  which 
were  physically  exhausting,  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
projected  on  the  paper  by  a  single  unimpeded  act  of 
will.  The  specimens  which  Mr.  Forster  has  given 
from  the  earlier  and  later  novels  of  Dickens  exhibit 
differences  which  have  their  mental  counterpart.  The 
easy  and  flowing  and  almost  unblotted  manuscripts  of 
the  novels  of  the  "Pickwick"  and  "Nickleby"  period 
scarcely  seem  to  have  come  from  the  same  hand  as  the 
cramped  and  closely  written  copy,  wath  its  erasures  and 
•  interlineations  and  substitutions,  of  the  stories  of  the 
"Mutual  Friend"  and  "Edwin  Drood"  era.  The  effort 
and  uncertainty  wrhich  are  visible  in  the  later  manu- 
scripts of  Dickens  are  obvious  to  the  reader  of  the 
printed  volume.  They  bear  witness  to  the  strain  and 
weariness,  long  endured  and  long  struggled  against,  of 
which  the  sudden  death  of  the  illustrious  author  was 
at  once  the  melancholy  issue  and  the  proof.  These  in- 
stances, taken  wholly  at  random,  may  perhaps  serve  to 
indicate  within  what  limits  peculiarities  of  mental  con- 
stitution, intellectual  superiority  or  inferiority,  are  in- 
dicated by  facility  or  difficulty  in  the  written  expression 
of  thought."  - 
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UNIVERSITY  ITEMS. 


Classes — at  work. 
Weather — delightful. 

Mrs.  Berry,  of  the  Dining  Hall,  now  entertains  102 
regular  boarders. 

E.  P.  Baker,  class  of  '82,  has  gone  to  New  York  for  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

We  notice  that  one  of  the  students  systematically  ex- 
ercises himself  as  a  bicyclist  on  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Good. 

The  boys  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  board  at  the 
Dining  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Berry  is  highly  commended  for 
her  careful  management. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  rooms  were  kalsoniined  be- 
fore their  occupancy  by  the  students,  adding  much  to 
their  beauty  and  cheerfulness. 

The  students  hardly  recognized  the  church,  last  Sab- 
bath, in  its  new  dress  of  paper,  etc.  To  say  that  it  is 
an  improvement  would  be  to  speak  mildly,  indeed.     It 

is  beautiful. 

Some  of  the  boys  are  improving  the  present  splendid 
weather  by  practice  in  lawn  tennis,  the  new  favorite 
among  out-door  sports.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  heard 
of  no  claims  for  championship. 

Some  of  the  old  students  are  grumbling  over  an  in- 
creased room  rent.  But  if  they  areas  much  attached  to 
their  old  rooms  as  they  claim  to  be,  they  should  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  them. 

H.  W.  Sutton,  '84,  was  suddenly  called  home  last 
week  by  the  sickness  of  his  mother.  On  Saturday, 
the  21th  inst.,  she  died.  Sutton  has  the  deep  sympa- 
thy of  his  fellow-students  in  his  affliction. 

The  dignity  and  grace  of  the  College  is  much  en- 
hanced by  the  large  proportion  of  female  students,  whose 
voices  add  to  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  chapel  service, 
and  whose  class-competition  spurs  on  the  "  greater  and 
abler  sex  "  to  their  best  efforts. 

The  class  of  '84  have  assumed  Sophomoric  dignity, 
with  becoming  gracefulness,  and  the  professors  predict 
for  them  a  year  of  efficient  work.  The  majority  of  the 
old  members  have  returned,  and  several  new  ones  have 
been  added.  We  miss,  however,  our  musical  friend  from 
Kansas,  and  the  genial  smile  of  Brother  Deam. 

At  length  the  young  ladies  of  the  college  have  a 
pleasant  building  designed  exclusively  for  their  use. 
Last  vacation  the  "Dickinson  Home"  was  purchased 
and  entirely  remodeled,  making  a  convenient  and 
attractive  students'  residence.  The  building  has  been 
named  "Mitchell  Hall"  in  honor  of  the  eminent  lady 
astronomer. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Zeta  Epsilon 
Literary  Society  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  term;  Pres.,  Gr.  H.  Henderson;  Vice  Pres.,  N.  D. 
Hillis;  Rec.  Sec,  E.  P.  Hill;  Cor.  Sec,  E.  W.  St.  Pierre; 


Treas.,  E.  P.  Baker;  Seargeant-at-Arms,  A.  C.  McNeill. 
The  names  of  three  new  members  were  added  to  the 
roll  call  and  the  Zetas  feel  quite  elated  at  their  pros- 
pects for  the  year. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  institution  the 
first  few  days  was  the  number  of  boys  who  were  home- 
sick. Of  course  they  did  not  say  so,  but  the  fact  was 
patent  to  every  one.  The  boys  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
it,  however,  for  besides  being  natural,  it  speaks  well  for 
any  youth  that  he  should  feel,  and  feel  keenly,  the  first 
separation  from  parents  and  home.  The  onty  trouble  is 
the  quickness  and  thoroughness  with  which  so  many 
overcome  t  lie  feeling. 

Some  of  the  boys,  who  left  their  rooms  furnished  last 
summer,  ready  for  occupancy  this  fall,  mourn  the  loss 
of  sundry  mattresses  and  chairs,  which,  they  say,  were 
"gobbled  up"  by  the  incoming  students.  This  is  a  very 
singular  charge,  as  the  scrupulous  regard  of  the  college 
boys  for  the  laws  of  "nieum  and  tuum"  is  proverbial. 
Even  a  Freshman  versed  in  the  nicer  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong  acquired  by  collegiate  training  would 
resent  such  an  implication.  Still,  the  mattresses  and 
chairs  did  disappear. 

Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  13,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  the  University,  met  in  College  Hall, 
and  re-organized  for  this  year's  work  by  the  election  ol 
the  following  officers:  President,  N.  D.  Hillis;  Vice 
President,  Thos.  E.  Barr;  Recording  Secretary,  E.  P. 
Hill;  Treasurer,  H.  W.  Sutton.  The  organization  will 
be  perfected  by  the  appointment  of  necessary  commit- 
tees. The  association  will  be  in  full  running  order  in 
a  short  time,  and  good  results  from  its  operations  are 
hoped  for. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  and  settlement  in  their  rooms, 
the  College  boys  were  waited  upon  by  one  of  the  profes- 
sors and  politely  informed  that  it  would  be  considered 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  institution  to: — 1.  Smoke 
in  the  rooms;  2.  Throw  slops  out  of  the  windows;  3. 
Leave  sweepings  in  the  hall.  The  boys  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  rules  were  reasonable  and  right,  but  are 
puzzled  Iry  the  query:  Wherefore  should  such  rules  be 
necessary?  They  propose  to  show  the  groundlessness 
for  such  commands,  at  least  among  this  year's  students. 

The  Seminary  students,  thinking  that  the  regular 
Weekly  prayer  meeting  would  be  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  13th  inst.,  in  accordence  with  the  custom  of  last 
year,  proceeded  to  College  Hall  in  a  body  on  that  even- 
ing to  attend  the  meeting.  They  were  considerably 
surprised  and  a  little  disgusted  ( ?)  to  find  that  the  ser- 
vice had  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
meeting,  and  that  their  walk  was  "all  for  nothing." 
They  were  comforted  with  the  thought  that  such  a  con- 
flict of  appointments  would  hardly  occur  again,  and 
that  a  walk  in  the  beautiful  moonlight  was  worth  the 
blunder.  But  even  this  consolation  was  marred  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  a  "September"  moon.  If  it  had 
been  a  "Northern  moon,"  now 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS: 

Or,  The  True  Moral  Manhood  and  Life  of  Duty, 

A  text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  by 
D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldridge  &  Brother, 
Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral  Science 
in  Yale,  Princeton  and  many  other  lead- 
ing Colleges. 

"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country, 
in  private  and  public  life." — General  J.  M. 
Chajjbeelain,  Ex-Gov.  of  Maine  and  President 
of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

WHY  FOUR   GOSPELS? 

Or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the  World. 

A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Gospels. 
"Adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in 
Biblical  Instruction  in  Schools,  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries."  By  President 
Gregory.  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."—Rev.  BltOOKE  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

"This  is  a  master-work  upon  its  special  theme, 
It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposition 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
writings  and  their  writers. — Dr,.  J.  G.  Butler 
Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 

III. 

PRACTICAL    LOGIC: 

Or,  THE    ART    OF    THINKING. 

By  President  Gregory.  Eldridge  &  Bro., 
Publishers,  Philadelphia.  (In  press.) 
"It  will  have  for  its  constant  aim  the 
practical  training  of  the  pupil  to  think 
for  himself  clearly,  connectedly  and  sys- 
tematically. " 

IV. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 

A  text- book  for  the  practical  study  of  the 
German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literature  in  the 
Lake  Forest  University.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelpia,  Pa. 
Has   passed   rapidly  through  several 

editions. 

JNFATUEAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High 
Schools  and  Academies.     By  La  Roy  F. 
Griffin,  A.   M.,   Professor    of    Natural 
Sciences  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest 
University.     Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  book  differs  from  the  older  works 
in  giving  greater  prominence  to  Conser- 
vation of  Energy;   and  it  also   contains 
the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in 
the  department  of  Physics.     The  advance 
sheets  have  been  used  in  the  University 
this  year. 

VI. 

Lecture  Notes  in  Chemistry: 

By  Professor  Griffin.  -Sower,  Potts  &  Co. , 
"Publishers,  Philadelphia.  (In  press.) 
This  is  to  be  a  mere  hand-book  of  about 
100  pages  containing  the  most  important 
principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to 
relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 


RICHARD  ATTERiDGE, 


—DEALER  in— 


Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods, 

Goccries  and  Provisions, 

And,  in  fact,  everything  kept  in  a  first-class 
GENERAL  STOKE, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


Orders  promptly  and 'carefully  filled  at 
the  lowest  figures  and  delivered     " 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


Mines  brothers, 

—  DEALERS  IN— 

Fresh,  Salted  &  Smoked  Meats, 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

•Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


Lowest  Prices,       Prompt  Free  Delivery. 


JAMES  HARDEN  GE. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

Opposite  Depot, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 


Invisible  patching  arid  all  kinds  of  repairing 
promptly  done. 


JOSEPH  O'NEILL, 

—DEALER  IN— 

STOVES,    TINWARE,    PUMPS, 

LAUNDRY  GOODS,  &c. 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,    ILLINOIS. 

JKiTRepairmg  of  all  kinds  on  short  notice. 1HI 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

General  dealer  in 

DRY  GOODS,  FINE  GROCERIES, 

Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 
Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Caps,  Drugs,  Medicines, 

CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OLLS,  &c, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock, 
believing  all  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied 
with  all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 


PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF 

Beautiful  Life-Like  Photographs 

Will  find  it  to  then  interest  to  call  on 

HESLER, 

—THE— 

Veteran  Photographer, 

96  State  S^-eet, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
The  Best  and  Cheapest  is  his  motto. 

E.  R.  P.  SHIRLEY  &  CO., 

Watchmakers  and  Jewelers, 

103  Randolph  St.,  near  Dearborn, 

CHICAGO. 
Fine  Watch  Repairing  and  Watches 

A  SPECIALTY. 


B  EARD 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

OF  WATJKEGAN, 

HAS   TAKEN  15   FIRST   PREMIUMS 

Go  to  him  for  your  Pictures. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

JR,e-v.    3D.    S.    CS-^IEIG-OIR,-^-,    E>.   3D.,  !E=resia.e:n.t. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  adva^ages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings',  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

There  is  not  a  saloon  in  or  near  Lake  Forest, 
or  other  place  antagonistic  to  free  moral  growth 
or  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles. 
EXPENSES. 

The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 
about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $yoo;  in  the 
College,  $175  to  $200.    Material  aid  is  furnished 
to  the  students  when  necessary. 
ACCESSIBILITY. 

Lake  Forest  is  23  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table: 

Time-Table   of  the   Chicago   and   North- 
western Railroad. 


^C^lDEMY. 


Going  South. 

Going  North. 

*Lake  Forest  Pass., 

6 :2n  A.  M. 

12:15  P.  M. 

*Waukegan 

7 :02    " 

G:55     " 

♦Kenosha 

7:50    " 

5 :20     " 

*Mail,  Through  Pass 

,     9:19    " 

9:10  A.  M. 

*Lake  Forest 

12  MO  p.  M. 

7  :35  P.  M. 

lExpress,  thro' 

2:55     " 

*11:02  A.  M. 

♦Mail, 

0:05    " 

6:05  P.  M. 

tGreen  Bav 

5 :22  A.  M. 

10:06     " 

^Milwaukee 

9:38  A.  M. 

•Daily  except  Sunday ;  tDaily ;  SSunday  only. 


The  Academy  is  under  charge  of  a  full  corps 
of  the  best  instructors,  and  is  designed  for  boj's 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards.  It  furnishes 
Classical,  Business  and  Enhlish  Courses. 
As  a  Classical  School  it  proposes  to  give  a  prep- 
aration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


FERRY    HALL. 


add  everything,  that  may  at  any  time  appear  to 
be  needed,  to  insure  a  complete  and  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  maintain  for 
Ferry  Hall  a  position  as  the  best  School  of  its 
kind  for  young  ladies  in  the  West. 


COLLEGE. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.   THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  em  braces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chief!  y 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  an 
unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 


The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greek ;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  anil  the  Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a.  means  of  livelihood,  while  training 
in  the  most  practical  manner  lor  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  standard  of  the  heft  Eastern  ( 'olleges  will 
be  maintained. 

Winter  Term  will  open  Wednesday,  Jan.  11, 1882. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 
THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 


Ctuc *    /Zttttt      A. 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


THE  DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

All  Christians  are  agreed  that  the  future  prosperity 
of  this  country  must  depend  upon  the  spiritual  purity, 
power  and  devotion  of  the  church  of  Christ  within  its 
borders.  It  might  readily  be  shown  that  the  burden 
of  responsibility  rests  with  special  weight  upon  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  since  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
always  characterized  by  a  tenacious  adherence  to  the 
word  of  God  which  is  the  only  sure  foundation.  It  is 
just  as  certain  to  every  thoughtful  man  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  Church  must  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  ministry,  its  divinely  appointed  teachers  and. 
leaders,  and  that  for  like  reason  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility rests  most  heavily  upon  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  supply  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  our  own  Church,  must  be  adequate  in  num- 
bers and  in  quality,  if  our  national  future  is  to  be  a 
hopeful  one.  Just  here  we  are  confronted  with  what 
appears  to  be 

THE    ALARMING    FACT 

that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  ministry 
of  our  Church  in  both  numbers  and  quality. 

1st.  That  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  those  making  their  way  into  the  ministry  of  our 
church  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1881,  as  compared 
with  those  of  previous  years. 

The  Minutes  for  1871  and  1S72  furnish  the  first  re- 
liable statistics  after  Reunion.  In  the  former  year  the 
entire  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  all 
stages  of  preparation,  was  711;  in  the  latter.  767.  The 
numb  v  of  candidates  was  770,  in  187*  767,  in  1S74: 
705,  in  1875:  671  in  1876.  The  maximum  of  770  was 
reached  in  1873,  and  from  that  date  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  numbers  every  year  except  one. 
The  figures  of  the  down  grade  have  been:  770,  767, 
705.  672,  636,  614.  600,  622:  reaching  a  falling  off  last 
year  of  170  and  the  present  year  of  148. 

This  might  be  all  right  if  the  extent  of  the  work 
had  been  at.  the  same  time  decreasing;  but  the  fact  is 
that  it  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  membership 
has  advanced  since  the  Reunion  from  446.000  to  581,000; 


the  churches  have  grown  from  4,526  to  5,598;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  has  increased  from  38,500,000  to 
far  beyond  50,000.000;  and  the  call  for  mission  work 
has  increased  tenfold. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  ministers  in  our 
Church  may  also  be  seen  by  considering  statistically 
the  immediate  demand  and  supply.  All  our  Theological 
Seminaries  furnished  last  year  141  graduates.  That 
was  the  supply.  During  the  last  year  88  vacancies  in 
the  ranks  of  the  ministry  were  made  by  death,  and  24 
by  dismissals  to  other  bodies.  There  were  formed  dur- 
ing the  year  74  new  churches  needing  to  be  supplied- 
The  Home  Mission  Board  announces  that  it  can 
readily  place  150  new  men  at  work,  if  they  could  be 
found.  The  Foreign  Mission  Board  must  have  10 
more  to  keep  up  its  force,  and  ought  to  have  100  to 
push  its  work  properly.  Summing  up  and  making  the 
last  year  in  part  the  basis  for  estimating  the  demands 
for  the  present  year,  the  number  of  recruits  to  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry,  absolutely  needed,  is  343;  the 
number  desirable,  at  least  433.  This  goes  202  or  292 
beyond  the  supply  from  all  the  Theological  Seminaries. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  is  not  only  an  alarm- 
ing and  increasing  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  min- 
isters in  our  Church,  but  also  an  increasing  hopeless- 
ness of  ever  catching  up  with  the  demand. 

2d.  That  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  falling 
off  in  the  quality  of  the  supply  for  the  ministry  is  also 
probably  true. 

This  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  number  of 
unemployed  ministers,  and  the  common  feeling  con- 
cerning them  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  is  proba- 
bly at  the  foundation  of  the  wide-spread  discussion 
concerning  the  assumed  decline  in  the  power  of  the 
pulpit.  Such  a  falling  off  would  likewise  follow  nat- 
urally from  the  changed  methods  of  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  by  the  secular  school  instead  of 
by  the  Christian  school.  It  is  not.  however,  our  pur- 
pose to  dwell  upon  this  point.     We  pass  on  to 

THE  REASONS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENCY. 

Various  reasons  have  been  adduced,  every  one  of  which 

may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  general  result. 
Some  lay  stress  upon  the  insufficient  support  of  the 
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ministry  by  the  Church;  but  men  called  of  God  are  not 
usually  influenced  to  turn  back  by  such  considerations. 
Others  urge  the  greater  intellectual  demands  upon  the 
ministry  as  turning  many  back  from  the  sacred  office; 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  these  demands  are  as 
much  greater  as  is  supposed,  and  whether  they  do  actu- 
ally turn  men  back.  Still  others  claim  that  the  induce- 
ments in  other  professions  are  so  much  greater  that  the 
brilliant  scholars  turn  aside  to  these,  leaving  the  dolts 
to  enter  the  ministry;  but  observation  extending 
through  many  years  indicates  that  the  best  men  in  a 
large  number  of  our  colleges  have  almost  uniformly 
gone  into  the  ministry. 

Passing  hastily  over  these  and  other  causes,  imagined 
and  real,  we  find  the  main  cause  in  the  vitiating  or  cut- 
ting off  of  the  sources  of  supply.  This  has  been  brought 
about  in  various  ways. 

1st.  The  last  few  years  have  been  without  any  great 
spiritual  awakening  or  quickening  in  the  Church.  It 
has  been  a  season  of  deadness,  of  worldliuess,  of  barren- 
ness. The  Church  in  such  a  period  does  not  bring  for- 
ward candidates  lor  the  ministry.  The  number  of  such 
candidates  is  measured  by  her  consecration:  hence  the 
decline.     The  sources  are  vitiated,  the  springs  cut  off. 

2d.  The  last  few  jrears  have  witnessed  great  advance 
in  the  work  of  substituting  secular  for  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  the  secular  school  furnishes  neither  the  atmos- 
phere to  inspire  or  impel  young  men  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  nor  the  thorough  discipline  requisite  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  ministry. 

Young  men  are  ordinarily  brought  to  choose  the  gos- 
pel ministry  by  the  presence  of  a  favoring  atmosphere 
at  the  critical  period  in  which  the  choice  of  work  for 
life  is  made.  The  secularized  atmosphere  of  most  of 
our  schools  in  which  our  young  men  are  trained  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  favorable  to  the  choice  of  the  minis-, 
try.  The  ideas  acquired  in  such  schools  are  not  such  as 
to  predispose  a  young  man  to  the  ministry  or  to  help  him 
io  prepare  for  it.  The  tendency  in  our  secularized 
High  Schools  is  to  leave  out  more  and  more  the  Classics, 
substituting  for  them  the  bread-and-butter  sciences,  and 
so  to  prevent  young  men  from  getting  the  discipline 
and  preparation  needed  in  looking  to  the  College  and 
the  ministry. 

3d.  The  changed  policy  of  our  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Education  has  wrought  with  the  secularizing  of  the 
schools  to  cripple  or  destroy  the  old  Christian  and  Pres- 
byterian Academies  and  the  smaller  Christian  Colleges. 

Out  of  these  originally  came  the  great  majority  of 
our  cadidates  for  the  ministry.  They  furnished  the 
right  Christian  atmosphere  for  bringing  them  forward 
and  the  right  instruction  and  discipline  for  bringing 
them  to  the  College  and  the  course  of  -theological 
training.  The  Board  of  Education  in  the  days  of  Dr. 
Cortland  Van  Rensselaer,  fostered  the  Academies  and 
the  Presbyterian  Colleges,  aiding  them  with  counsel  and 
money.  Students  were  also  aided,  especially  in  the 
Academy.  Such  aid  has  been  for  years  cut  off;  the 
Academies  have  largely  been  closed:  the  Colleges  have 


been  geatly  crippled;  the  source  of  supplies  has  thus 
been  cut  off. 

4th.  The  Church  has  come  to  depend  upon,  foster  and 
glory  in  only*  the  great  Colleges,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
smaller  Ones. 

During  the  last  year,  out  of  $19,000,000  given  to  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  $18,000,000  were  given  to 
the  various  great  Eastern  institutions,  leaving  but 
$1,000,000  for  the  schools  representing  three-fourths  of 
our  population.  And  yet  we  depend  for  our  rising  min- 
istry chiefly  on  our  Western  Schools  and  Colleges.  Last 
year  they  furnished  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
with  79  students  out  of  111;  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary with  91  out  of  93;  Northwestern  Theological 
Seminary  with  22  out  of  23,  etc.  In  view  of  these  facts 
the  policy  of  the  Church  in  neglecting  its  Western  in- 
stitutions is  simply  suicidal. 

These  causes  have  resulted  in  cutting  off  or  vitiating 
the  sources  of  supply  for  the  ministry.  The  present 
aspect  of  the  facts  in  our  Church  is  sufficient^  alarm- 
ing; but  the  future  outlook  is  still  more  alarming,  un- 
less the  Church  shall  have  the  grace  and  wisdom  given 
her  to  make  a  radical  change  in  her  educational  policy. 
What  that  policy  ought  to  be  we  may  have  occasion 
to  present  in  some  later  issue  of  the  Review. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Scholarships  are  the  gifts  of  generous  men,  friends  of 
education,  given  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  encour- 
aging young  men  reaching  up  to  higher  attainments  in 
learning.  Whatever  stimulates  in  that  direction  is  a 
benefit  to  the  nation  and  the  world  at  large  as  well  as 
to  the  individual.  Society  is  so  constituted  that  when 
knowledge  is  increased  the  multitude  is  illumined 
thereby.  Hence  he  who  contributes  to  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  is  a  benefactor  of  his 
race. 

By  means  of  what  are  called  scholarships  this  is 
most  easily  and  effectually  done — that  is  by  the  gift  of 
a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of 
which  is  applied  annually,  one  or  more  deserving  stu- 
dents are  aided  and  thus  the  many  who  could  not  other- 
wise avail  themselves  of  higher  education  are  put  in  its 
possession. 

During  the  past  few  months  four  new  scholarships 
have  been  added  to  the  three  already  existing  in  this 
University,  two  more  have  been  commenced,  while 
others  are  promised  by  churches  and  individuals. 

Dr.  A.  P.  McLeod,  of  Vulcan,  Wis.,  has  founded  one 
scholarship  of  $500,  registered  as  the  "McLeod  Scholar- 
ship," annual  value  $10. 

T.  A.  Hay,  Marinette,  Wis.,  has  founded  one  scholar- 
ship of  $500,  registered  "T.  A.  Hay  Scholarship,-'  annual 
value  $10. 

The  Juneau  Congregation  has  founded  one  scholar- 
ship of  $500,  registered  as  the  "Garfield  Scholarship." 
annual  value  $10;  donors  reserving  a  preference  claim 
for  students  from  Juneau. 

OePere   Congregation  has  founded    a  scholarship  of 
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$200,  registered  as  "  DePere  Scholarship,1'  annual  value 
$16. 

The  Congregations  of  Marinette,  Wis.,  and  Menom- 
inee, Michigan,  have  made  a  good  beginning  toward 
raising  each  a  $500  scholarship,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  their  pastors  will  in  due  time  bring  about  the  result. 

Marquette,  by  the  voice  of  its  session,  generously  re- 
solved to  place  at  its  earliest  convenience  a  Scholar- 
ship in  L  ike  Forest  University  of  larger  dimensions 
than  those  mentioned  above,  in  the  name  of  their 
esteemed'  Pastor,  interest  to  be  applied  in  educat- 
ing young  men  of  prudence,  piety  and  ability 
studying  with  a  view  to  the  Ministry.  How  many  of 
our  congregations  with  Christian  moneyed  men  will  fol- 
low these  bright  examples  by  creating  Scholarship-*  in 
their  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  departed  friends, 
thus  preserving  their  memories  fragrant  and  beau- 
tiful, potent  for  good  like  an  ever-flowing  stream, 
blessing  mankind  in  the  ages  to  come? 

The  statement  was  read  from  one  of  the  Reports  giv- 
en in  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin, 
"that  the  urgent  cry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  to- 
day is  'men.'"  The  cry  of  former  years  was  ''money" — 
now  it  is  reversed — "men — more  and  more  men," 
thoroughly  grounded  in  t,he  principles  of  a  pure  faith, 
and  clad  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom  and  the  modesty 
of  truth. 

Where  are  the  men  to  come  from  ?  Alas !  there  are  com- 
paratively few  now  attending  our  Colleges  and  Semi- 
naries. In  Vain  do  we  look  for  them  from  the  nega- 
tively Christian  Institutions  of  our  land  or  from  the 
homes  and  hearths  of  the  alien.  If  we  care  to  have 
such  men  and  have  them  in  proportion  to  the  church's 
need,  they  must  come  from  the  families  consecrated  to 
God.  There  must  be  a  hearty  giving  Out  of  the  flocks — 
the  very  best  of  the  flocks — the  rich  giving  their  sons — 
the  poor  giving  theirs  also — and  they  who  have  no 
sons,  but  blessed  in  means,  providing  a  substitute,  giv- 
ing of  their  means  lreely  to  the  encouragement  of  young 
men  whose  hearts  are  already  in  the  ministry,  but  who 
are  deterred  from  looking  in  that  direction  by  the  cost 
of  a  suitable  education. 

Will  not  our  churches  take  this  into  their  most  se- 
rious consideration,  and  remove  tliis  obstacle  which  may 
be  in  the  way  of  many  a  noble  youth  in  coming  for- 
ward to  the  work  of  the  ministry? 

Shall  not  the  rich  as  true  patriot-;  come  up  to  the 
help  of  young  men  and  add  to  the  roll  of  Scholarships 
so  nobly  begun,  and  thus  encourage  them  with  the  ani- 
mating thought  that  they  are  not  expected  to  enter 
.this  conflict  altogether  at  their  own  expense?  A  few 
earnest  prayers,  a  cry  of  "Lord  what  wouldst  thou 
have  me  do,"  alittle  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tians, and  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries  would  become 
filled  with  the  men  who  are  now  waiting  to  qualify 
and  consecrate  themselves  for  the  work.  Haste,  let 
each  bring  an  offering,  for  "bis  dat  </i<i  citn  dai."  he 
gives  twice  who  gives  quickly. 


ENGLISH  STUDIES. 
A  knowledge  of  our  mother-tongue  and  of  its  prac- 
tical use  has  been  so  long  taken  for  granted  as  an  in- 
herent possession  of  the  English-born  that  we  are  all 
beginning  to  be  not  surprised  when  a  student  not  only 
enters  but  passes  from  many  of  our  colleges  guiltless 
of  any  study  along  that  line.  We  are  content  to  know 
that  young  men  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  struef- 
ure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  it  may  be  of  the 
French  and  German  also,  and  yet  with  it  all  unblush- 
ing]}' fail  to  construe  the  simplest  English.  We  have 
gone  the  same  way  ourselves,  perchance,  and,  having 
never  learned  that  there  is  such  a  possibility  as  a  pro- 
gressive mastery  of  English  structure  and  English 
st}Tle.  cannot  feel  very  disconsolate  over  the  English 
shortcomings  of  our  younger  brethren. 

Yet  English  is  in  no  wise  radically  different  as  a  lan- 
guage from  any  other  of  the  curriculum.  It  has  grown 
as  they  have  grown,  as  the  outward  expression  of  the 
soul  of  man,  and  as  a  perfected  fruit,  may  be  like  them 
analyzed  and  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  or 
traced  through  all  the  periods  of  its  expanding  life. 
As,  however,  it  is  the  language  of  our  thought  and  of 
our  life,  there  is  a  higher  stage  than  this  critical  and 
objective  handling  which  it  may  share  with  other 
tongues.  As  the  avenue  of  egress  to  the  soul,  as  the 
instrument  essential  to  the  communication  of  ourselves 
to  others,  it  partakes  to  a  degree  of  ourselves,  becomes  a 
part  of  us,  and  as  a  subject  for  our  consideration 
attains  to  the  highest  dignity.  In  the  study  of  En- 
glish as  a  force,  as  an  instrumentality,  we  study  our- 
selves, and  through  its  mastery  rise  to  the  completest 
masterv  of  our  own  powers. 

In  the  home  and  in  the  primary  school,  the  child  with 
reasoning  faculties  still  in  the  bud,  but  with  perceptive 
powers  rapidly  developing,  learns  by  example  and  by 
practice  to  use  his  mother-tongue.  Like  the  imitative 
Japanese  workman  he  takes  material  placed  ready  to 
his  hand  and  builds  as  he  sees  others  do,  with  practical 
direction  here  and  there  from  the  master  mind.  But 
there  conies  a  time  when  the  apprehension  calls  to  its 
aid  the  reason  in  the  work  of  construction,  and  here 
the  scientific  method  in  education  begins.  The  child 
has  hitherto  in  his  play  been  building  toy  houses  from 
his  box  of  blocks;  now  the  youth  enters  upon  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  his  life  work  of  constructing  that  grand 
edifice  of  beauty  and  of  purpose,  wherein  shall  dwell 
the  informing  spirit- 
As,  in  the  architectural  builder's  work,  we  recognize 
in  this  the  thought-builder's  work  three  stages,  dis- 
tinct and  yet  related;  the  first  and  second  respectively 
scientific  and  artistic,  and  complementary  to  each  other; 
the  third  involving  both  science  and  art,  and  constitu- 
ting the  crowning  effort  of  the  whole.  The  Science  of 
Carpentry  teaches  the  names  and  shaping  of  the  various 
materials  that  enter  into  the  structure  of  a  building 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put,  and  bases  itself 
upon  the  mechanical  laws  that  regulate  the  combination 
of  material  for  these  uses.     So  the  Srienrr  of  Grammar 
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gives  to  us  with  classified  precision  the  materials  for 
building  the  Sentence  and  postulates  the  logical  laws 
that  control  its  structure. 

The  Builder's  Art  treats  of  construction  of  the  house 
in  its  several  generic  kinds,  and  familiarizes  with  the 
combination  of  the  essential  elements  of  every  edi- 
fice, as  well  as  with  their  modification  as  part  related 
to  part  or  to  the  including  whole.  So  the  Art  of  Sen- 
tence Construction  leads  us  to  the  symmetrical  build- 
ing up  of  the  generic  kinds  of  the  sentence,  and  ena- 
bles us  with  precision  to  combine  and  modify  their 
necessary  parts  so  that  all  the  related  elements  shall 
contribute  in  their  completeness  to  the  central  unity. 
Finally,  the  Art  of  Architecture,  inventive  and  decor- 
ative, treats  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  builder's 
work,  as  it  is  to  be  adapted  to  some  special  purpose, 
deals  with  the  comparative  merits  of  material,  culti- 
vates the  artistic  faculty  in  regard  to  shapes  and  dispo- 
sitions, sets  forth  for  inspection  the  historic  styles,  and 
instructs  in  decoration  and  ornamentation  in  accordance 
with  the  tastes  of  the  period  and  of  the  intended  occu- 
pant. So  the  Rhetorical.  Art  guides  our  discourse-builder 
in  the  adaptation  of  his  work  to  its  great  purpose,  de- 
termines the  choice  of  material  from  the  great  treasure- 
house  of  garnered  thought,  arranges  and  modifies  ac- 
cording as  the  purpose  is  to  make  a  fit  mans'on  for  the 
informing  truth,  the  convincing  argument,  the  emotion 
that  touches  the  hidden  springs  of  sympathy,  or  the 
motive  power  that  compels  free  men  to  action.  It 
trains  to  a  skill  that  can  make  the  thought  structure 
take  to  itself  an  expressional  form  of  stately  propor- 
tion or  graceful  elegance,  as  varied  as  the  wonder-world 
of  some  grand  Gothic  cathedral  or  Athenian  Parthenon. 
It  crowns  its  work  with  the  finished  product  from  the 
divine  workshop  of  the  Sage,  the  Poet,  the  Orator. 

We  cannot  all  reach  the  crowning  height  where 
Genius  dwells,  but  we  can  make  to  our  uttered  thought 
dwelling  places  of  fit  proportion  and  beauty.  Yet  it 
will  be  hard  honest  work,  and  will  never  be  done  until 
we  lift  up  the  study  of  English  from  its  neglect 
and  give  it  due  honor.  The  will  alone  is  lacking; 'the 
means  are  ready  at  hand.  The  little  treatise  by  that 
eminent  philologist,  Prof.  Whitney  of  Yale  College, 
entitled  "Essentials  of  English  Grammar,"  makes  for 
us  a  most  admirable  text-book,  wherein  is  covered  in 
masterly  manner  the  first  of  the  three  stages  mentioned 
above.  We  cannot  recommend  too  highly  this  valuable 
help  to  the  practical  teacher  who  wishes  to  present  logi- 
cally the  science  of  English  Grammar.  "Higher  Lessons 
in  English,"  by  Profs.  Reed  and  Kellogg,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  will  be  found 
a  most  efficient  helper  in  guiding  the  Art  of  Sentence 
building,  being  constructed  on  a  basis  of  practical  ex- 
perience. Next  in  our  course  should  come  the  study 
of  English  grammar  historically,  for  which  purpose 
Morris'  "Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,"  or 
in  briefer  compass  his  "Elementary  Lessons  in  Histor- 
ical English  Grammar,"  is  a  valuable  help.  The  third 
stage  of  the  outlined  plan  may  have  the  invaluable  aid 


of  Prof.  Henry  N.  Day's  time-tried  text-hook  entitled 
"The  Art  of  Discourse."  This  treatise  handles  the  whole 
Rhetorical  Art  in  a  logical  and  forcible  manuer,  and 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  literary  models  and 
the  construction  of  essays  will  lead  the  faithful  student  to 
a  new  world  of  possibilities  and  aspirations.  If  En- 
glish study  is  not  rescued  from  oblivion  it  will  not  be 
due  either  to  the  shortcomings  of  our  noble  language 
or  to  the  lack  of  good  guidance  in  its  pursuit. 

J.  J.  Halsey. 


ITEMS  FOR  SMOKERS. 

A  series  of  analyses  of  cigarettes  made  in  New 
York  City  a  few  weeks  since  showed  that  nearly  every 
brand  contains  more  or  less  opium.  Indeed,  the  filling 
rarely  contains  more  than  a  trace  of  tobacco. 

Many  of  the  substances  used  are  indeed  less  injurious 
than  the  plant  itself,  but  the  one  great  danger  to  be 
remembered  is  the  presence  of  opium.  Again,  nearly 
all  brands  profess  to  be  wrapped  in  "rice  paper."  Every 
specimen  but  one  showed  that  the  so-called  rice  paper 
contains  arsenic.     Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
not  one  tobacco  user  has  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  Harvard  College  for  fifty  years.  Now  five- 
sixths  of  all  the  students  have  used  tobacco  in  this  time. 
That  is,  supposing  its  use  is  free  from  harm,  the  chances 
have  been  as  six  to  one  that  the  head  man  would  be  a 
tobacco  user,  while  the  results  have  proved  that  every 
best  student  has  been  found  among  the  non-users. 
Again,  comment  is  unnecessary. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Review: — The  article  on  the  Art. 
of  Writing  Good  English  refers  to  the  prizes  offered 
to  students  and  graduates  of  our  colleges  by  the  Ameri- 
can as  though  they  were  confined  to  men  only.  The 
circular  issued  by  the  publisher  in  no  way  confines  it  to 
men.  Its  title  is  "Details  of  the  competition  for  prizes 
offered  to  college  students  and  college  graduates  by  the 
American."  The  conditions  state  that  one  competi- 
tion is  "open  to  any  student  of  any  American  college," 
and  the  other  ".to  any  .graduate  of  any  American  col- 
lege." Since  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley  are  Amer- 
ican colleges,  nothing  appears  in  the  conditions  to  cut 
off  their  students  or  graduates. 

Of  course,  in  offering  these  prizes,  the  publishers  re- 
ferred primarily  to  men,  since  a  large  majority  of  all 
our  college  attendants  are  men.  But  so  long  as  men 
and  women  are  put  upon  equal  footing  in  the  circular, 
probably  the  sex  of  an  author  would  never  even  be 
asked,  either  in  accepting  the  article,  or  in  awarding 
the  prizes.  AVhether  any  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  manuscripts  sent  in  response  was  written 
by  a  lady  we  do  not  know. 


Among  novelties  in  the  way  of  literature  is  an 
abridged  penny  edition  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  F.  E.  Longley,  of  London.  Nothing  is 
omitted  but  the  head-lines  of  the  chapters. 
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MORALITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

The  reading  public  was  startled  a  few  days  since  by 
the  failure  of  the  leading  National  Bank  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  One  of  the  leading  daily  Journals  pro- 
nounced it  not  only  the  most  stupendous  thing  of  the 
kind  on  record,  but  also  the  cleanest  thing  possible. 
The  Cashier  had  made  way  with  the  capital  of  the  Bank, 
had  used  up  its  surplus  and  deposits,  had  mortgaged  the 
building  and  sold  the  mortgage,  and  had  possibly  con- 
tracted with  some  junk  shop  to  take  the  empty  safe  lor 
old  iron, — in  these  various  ways  realizing  toward  three 
million  dollars.  We  have  been  trying  to  draw  some 
lessons  from  the  event.  We  suggested  to  the  Cashier 
of  a  leading  Western  house  that  it  illustrated  the  pos- 
sibilities of  genius  in  Cashiers.  He  replied  that  he 
thought  it  illustrated  rather  the  possibilities  of  incom- 
patency  and  stupidity  in  Directors.  The  practical  ques- 
tion is,  How  can  the  occurrence  of  such  things  be  pre- 
vented ? 

So  far  as  the  depositors  are  concerned  safety  can  be 
secured  for  them,  by  adopting  the  foreign  method  of 
making  each  stockholder  responsible  to  the  extent  of  his 
entire  property  if  need  be.  In  the  gigantic  failure  of 
the  Glasgow  Bank,  some  years  since,  the  result  of  this 
law  was  that  the  depositors  were  saved  from  losing 
many  millions  of  dollars.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  hard 
law,  but  where  the  possibilities  of  rapid  profit  are  great, 
the  men  to  whom  these  possibilities  are  opened  through 
holding  the  property  of  other  men  should  certainly  ex- 
pect to  be  held  to  strictest  account  for  the  property  thus 
held. 

A  second  thing,  which  would  probably  add  greatly  to 
the  security  of  depositors,  would  be  the  repeal  of  the 
present  system  of  government  inspection  of  the  National 
Banks.  Such  inspection  is  necessarily  inefficient  for 
various  reasons.  The  government  has  no  special  inter- 
est in  it,  since  the  government  is  debtor  to  the  banks 
and  not  the  banks  to  the  government,  and  the  debtor 
has  ordinarily  no  pressing  reasons  for  looking  after  the 
solvency  of  his  creditors.  Besides,  the  government  can- 
not secure  the  best  men  to  do  such  work  since  it  cannot 
compete  in  the  salary  offered,  and  since  political  corrup- 
tion is  very  likely  to  secure  the  appointment  of  bank 
examiners  for  other  reasons  than  their  fitness  for  the 
work.  Moreover,  the  very  fact  of  the  appointment  of 
even  incompetent  men  by  the  government  leads  the  mass 
of  depositors  to  give  no  care  whatever  to  these  matters, 
and  hence  such  things  as  the  Newark  defalcation  become 
possible.     If  business  men  are  made  to  feel  their  own 


responsibility,  they  are  the  very  best  persons  to  see  to  it 
that  the  affairs  of  the  banks  are  properly  conducted. 

A  third  thing,  more  important  than  all  others,  and 
without  which  all  others  would  fail  to  secure  the  result, 
is  the  right  moral  education  of  the  people.  We  quote 
and  endorse  a  recent  editorial  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
bearing  upon  this  point,  as  showing  that  there  are  some 
signs  that  even  the  secular  journals  are  waking  up  to 
the  great  necessity  which  we  have  often  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  this  Review: 

•'A  second  feature  of  the  Newark  bank  affair  which 
maybe  profitably  meditated  upon  is  the  flagrant  illus- 
tration it  affords  of  the  often  commented  on  decline  of 
the  restraining  power  of  moral  considerations  among 
our  more  educated  classes.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion 
to  exalt  education,  in  the  school  sense  of  the  word,  as 
the  'one  thing  needful'  to  the  highest  development  of 
individual,  and  therefore  of  aggregated,  manhood  and 
womanhood.  There  is  no  disposition  hereto  depreciate 
the  value  of  education,  but  the  point  sought  to  be  made 
is  that  education  in  any  worthy  sense  can  never  safely 
be  held  to  be  an  affair  of  intellect  alone.  The  nature 
of  man  is  essentially  three-fold, — physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral, — and  no  system  of  teaching  and  training 
can  be  properly  termed  education  which  does  not  draw 
out,  educe,  develop  all  these  three  in  harmonious  pro- 
portions. If  either  one  is  to  be  developed  more  than 
the  others,  let  it  be  the  latter,  by  all  means.  The  most 
ignorant  and  unlettered  poor,  with  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  his  moral  duties  and  responsibilities,  is  a  far 
safer  and  more  valuable  member  of  the  human  society 
than  the  highly  cultured  and  intellectually  accomplish- 
ed sharper.  Intellectual  training  is  unquestionably 
conducive  to  the  good  order  of  society,  so  far  as  crimes 
of  violence  are  concerned.  The  educated  man,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not  so  likely  to  be  a 
burglar  or  a  rowdy.  But  mere  good  order  is  by  no 
means  the  highest  good  of  society.  The  forger  and  the 
counterfeiter  and  the  dishonest  cashier  are  orderly 
enough  in  all  these  outward  aspects,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  more  dangerous  members  of  society  than  the 
burglar,  the  footpad,  and  the  horse-thief 

If  the  cashier  of  the  Newark  bank  had  never  been 
taught  to  read  and  write,  he  could  never  have  been 
guilt}'  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  It  may  be  said 
he  could  never  have  been  a  cashier  either,  and  he  might 
have  been  an  ignorant  burglar  or  footpad.  True 
enough.  But  he  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  an  honest  wood-sawyer  or  roustabout,  and  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  society,  to  say  nothing  of 
himself,  if  he  had  been  either  of  these,  or  even  some- 
thing several  degrees  less  respectable,  than  to  be  the 
gentlemanly  sneak  he  is. 

But.  valid  though  this  argument  is  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  does  not  touch  the  point  here  sought  to  be  made.  It 
was  good  that  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  it 
was  only  half,  or  one-third,  of  a  good.  If,  while  the 
intellectual  side  of  his  nature  was  being  so  trained  and 
developed,  the  moral  side  also   had    been    co-ordinately 
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developed  and  strengthened,  he  would  still  have  had  all, 
and  more,  of  the  capacity  to  be  a  bank  cashier,  or  some- 
thing higher  and  better  still,  and  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  which  has  made  him  infamously 
famous.  But  this  was  not  done.  By  any  public  educa- 
tional agency  it  probably  could  not  have  been  done. 
He  was  educated  to  be  an  able  business  man,  but  clearly 
it  never  entered  into  the  practice  of  his  trainers  to 
educate  him  to  be  a  moral  or  honorable  businessman. 
He  is  a  type  of  the  dwarfed  and  distorted  manhood, 
that  is  growing  up  thickl.y  all  around  us.  We  worship 
the  outward  lacquer — the  mere  "trappings  and  the 
suits" — of  what  we  miscall  "'success,"'  and  in  our  whole 
system  ignore  the  co-equal  dignity  and  value  of  that 
training  in  moral  worth  on  which  alone  can  any  suc- 
cess worthy  the  name  be  founded.  And  so  long  as  we 
thus  neglect  to  purity  the  source  and  fountain  of  human 
achievement,  so  long  will  Newark  bank  affairs  and 
their  congeners  of  all  sorts  become  more  and  more  pos- 
sible and  more  and  more  probable."' 

This  editorial,  taken  from  a  secular  paper,  not  specially 
noted  lor  its  regard  for  the  Ten  Commandments,  may 
serve  to  emphasize  the  facts  presented  on  the  opening 
page  of  the  present  number  of  this  Review,  concerning 
the  secularizing  of  education  m  this  country  at  the 
present  day.  There  is  doubtless  needed  some  instruction 
in  morals  in  all  our  lower  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
higher.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  inquire  whether 
such  moral  teaching  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  effect- 
ive without  a  sound  Christian  basis. 


CHINA  DOES  MOVE. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  it  has  been  questioned 
by  many,  whether  China  is  not  about  to  lose  what  little 
of  sympathy  she  may  have  gained,  m  these  later  years 
of  her  history,  with  the  modern progess  in  Christendom. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  students  from  the 
United  States  and  the  abolishing  of  the  Chinese  Edu- 
cation Commission  in  this  country  have  been  inter- 
preted as  looking  in  this  direction. 

These  facts  can,  however,  be  better  explained  in 
other  ways.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  if  young 
Chinamen  are  to  be  properly  trained  to  be  leaders  in 
China,  the  training  must  be  done  in  China.  After  long 
experience  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  settled 
upon  the  policy  of  training  native  helpers  for  mission 
work  on  the  mission  field  alone.  In  accordance  with 
this  policy  the  Board,  some  three  years  since,  declined 
to  aid  a  Japanese  student  in  Lake  Forest  University. 
The  reasons  are  well  nigh  obvious,  and  are  the  same  as 
those  which  influenced  the  Chinese  Government  in 
withdrawing  their  students  from  this  countrv-  After 
a  training  of  from  five  to  ten  years  in  this  countrv  a 
Chinese  youth  is  practically  an  American.  He  loses  his 
knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  his  own  country  and 
his  sympathy  with  its  government  and  entire  civilization 
and  is  thus  absolutely  unfitted  to  become  a  leader  in 
China.  Yung  Wing,  for  example,  the  head  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Commission,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  has 


an  American  wife  and  family,  and  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  American  gentleman.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  he  would  be  worth  much  in  the  service  of 
the  government  in  China. 

Another  thing  to  be  taken  seriously  into  account 
is  the  tendency  of  young  foreigners,  who  are  being  ed- 
ucated here,  to  fall  in  with  the  vices  rather  than  the 
virtues  of  our  civilization.  A  Japanese  student 
recently  wrote  home  to  one  of  the  Japanese  newspapers, 
that  "a  College  is  a  verv  nice  place,  where  young  men 
go  to  learn  to  play  base-ball,  to  row,  etc..  and  where 
they  sometimes  on  rainy  days  look  into  books."  It  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Chinese  think  an 
investment  in  American  education  unprofitable,  which 
transforms  the  average  staid,  ancestor-loving  young 
Chinese  into  a  first-class  young;  American  rowdy  with 
the  tobacco,  whisky,  profanity  and  swagger  added  to 
the  hereditary  pig  tail. 

There  is,  however,  enough  positive  evidence  that 
China  does  move  in  the  great  movement  of  the  modern 
world.  The  following  paragraph,  from  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries, is  to  the  point: 

"China  will  in  all  probability  unexpectedly  derive  ad- 
vantage from  the  lecent  specter  of  a  Russian  invasion. 
.The  palace  authorities  have  hitherto  been  strongly 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  railways  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that 
the  Chinese  Government  bought  up  and  silently  re- 
moved a  railway  constructed  and  worked  by  foreign 
capitalists,  considering  the.  sedan  chair  a  sufficiently 
rapid  and  luxurious  means  of  locomotion.  But  the 
ministers  who  had  to  prepare  for  war  were  greatly  hin- 
dered by  the  complete  absence  of  suitable  means  of 
transport  for  troops  and  stores,  and  the  people  in  the 
palace  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  great  empire  with- 
out railways  and  telegraphs  is  in  reality  defenceless. 
Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  provide  both  ex- 
tensively. About  a  year  ago  the  emperor,  or  his  coun- 
sellors, gave  their  sanction  tor  a  telegraph  between 
Pekin,  Tien-tsjii.  and  Shanghai,  which  will  probably 
be  completed  this  year;  and  but  little  doubt  exists  that 
all  the  cities  in  the  empire  will  shortly  be  united  by 
telegraph.  Imperial  permission  has  also  been  obtained 
for  a  railway  from  the  capital  to  the  port  of  Tein-tsin 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  and  from  there  to  the  river 
\  ang-tse-kiang.  five  hundred  miles  further  south.  The 
imperial  exchequer  is  not  at  present  in  a  state  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  extensive  undertakings 
with  the  means  at  its  disposal:  but  foreign  capital  may 
be  had  to  any  extent  if  only  sufficient  guarantees  are 
given  to  investors  that  the  railways  will  lie  constructed 
and  worked  in  the  way  desired  by  them.  The  whole 
movement  is  of  the  greatest  significance,  as  a  proof 
that  the  Chinese  are  beginning  to  see  that  Confucius  is 
somewhat  antiquated,  and  that  they  must  somehow  or 
other  adopt  and  work  modern  ideas  if  their  empire  is 
not  to  tumble  to.  pieces." 


The  first  case  under  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has  been  de- 
cided iu  favor  of  the  tenant,  the  rent  havinar  been  re- 
duced about  one-fourth;  A  majority  of  the  landlords 
have  voluntarily  reduced  the  rent-  about  oue-rhinl.  so 
that  great  things  have  been  already  aceoinplished  for 
the  oppressed  Irish.  Forty-five  thousand  more  tenants 
have  aooealed  to  the  Court  for  reduction  of  rent. 
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THE  GENTLEMAN. 

"Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  gentleman:'"  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  this  rather  startling  question  were  asked 
of  aiijT  of  us  he  would  at  once  reply,  "Yes!  of  course 
I  am  a  gentleman!"  We  all  wish  to  be  numbered,  per- 
haps we  are  all  quite  sure  we  are  numbered,  among  the 
class  of  those  whom  intuition  tells  us  are.  iu  some  essen- 
tial points,  raised  above  very  many  whom  we  meet. 
The  object  of  these  thoughts  is  to  put  into  systematic 
shape  these  essential  points,  which  are.  by  the  judg- 
ment of  all,  neccessary  to  the  gentleman.  It  may  be 
useful  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  trace  as  far  as  we  can 
the  rise  of  those  ideas,  which  have  in  past  ages  entered 
into  and  built  up  pur  present  conception  of  the  ideal 
man.  the  gentleman-. 

A  gentleman  is  a  man  who  in  his  whole  life,  es- 
pecially in  his  relations  to  others,  is  moved  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  The 
standard  by  which  he  must  lie*  measured  is  found  in 
these  priciples  as  they  are  cmderstoGd  by  those  who  are 
callable  of  judging.  .Not  the  outward  conduct  alone, 
but,  and  indeed  chiefly,  the  inner  character  is  tile 
measure  irt    the  man. 

Though  it  is  especially  qualities  of  soul  that  are  re- 
quired we  expect  in  the  ideal  man  something  of  bodily 
perfection.  The  old  (jreek  and  Latin  games,  especially 
the  former,  where  Hercules  and  Orestes  showed  their 
bravery  and  skill,  have  left  their  impress  here,  and  by 
our  own  athletic  sports  the  sentiment  is  kept  alive. 
While  the  true  gentleman  may  be  as  deficient  iu  body 
as  he  is  complete  in  mind,  yet  we  admire  a  well  propor- 
tioned, powerful  frame.  We  demand  that  weak  or 
strong,  the  body  shall  be  cared  for  and  kept  tresh  and 
pure  as  its  (Treat  bYamer  intended  it  shouid  be.  We 
expect  that  the  dress  shall  be  neat  and  tasteful,  being 
adapted  to  position,  time  and  place. 

We  furthur  look  in  a  gentleman  lor  a  certain  degree 
of  information,  and  for  culture  of  mind,  and  that  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  men  and  thing! — that  width  of  view 
which  prevents  narrowness,  hastily  formed  judgment 
and  bigotry:  a  liberality  which  i-.  however,  quite  com- 
patible with  settled  conviction  iu  points  where  he  can 
certainly  arrive  at  the  truth,  biis  tastes  should  ever  be, 
a-  before  stated,  toward  whatever  is  true,  is  beautiful  and 
is  stood,  and  his  soul  should  be  moved  iu  response  to  all 
such  things.  The  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  old 
nations,  am!  their  later  revival  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
a^es.  have  strengthened  these  natural  ideas,  and  bound 
together  the  moral  man  and  the  scholar  with  the  gen- 
tleman. The  great  need  for  the  sturdy  warrior  in  the 
past  has  helped  to  give  the  further  idea  of  bravery,  with 
ail  that  grand  word  means.  Xo  sneak,  no  traitor,  no 
one  who  fears  to  have  his  deeds  dragged  to  the  light, 
no  one  who  shirks  difficulty  and  danger  in  any  form, 
will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  deserving  of  this  most 
honorable  name. 


As  before  mentioned,  the  special  evidences  that  a  man 
is  a  gentleman  are  found  in  his  treatment  of  his  fellow- 
men.     The  great  principle,  well  called  the  golden  rule, 
"And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also 
to  them  likewise."  will  bear  sway  in  his  heart.     While 
the  gentleman  is   willing  and  anxious  to  communicate 
useful    knowledge,  he  is  still    modest   and  unassuming. 
lie   is    conscious   that  he    has  knowledge,    but   is  not 
anxious  to   have  it  known,  never  forces  his  advice  un- 
asked. Perhaps  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is, 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others.     Besides  the  ordinary 
likings  and  wishes  of  humanity,  each  individual  has  cer- 
tain peculiar  likes  and  dislikes,  which  a  man  of  truly  re- 
fined feeling  can  never  wantonly  overlook,  will  ever  study 
not  to  offend  by  either    word  or  deed.     If  any  such  of- 
fence  shall  have    been  given,  he    will  never  rest    until 
he  has  made  what  reparation,  by  apology  or  restitution, 
it  may  be  in  his  power  to  make.     The   language  of  a 
gentleman    will    never   be  objectionable  to   polite  ears, 
however  he  may  be  annoyed.     His  word  will  be  as  good 
as  his  bond,  a  secret  will  be  absolutely  safe  in  his  keep- 
ing.     Iu  a  hundred   littie  ways.   as.  giving  attention  to 
a  speaker,  never  interrupting,  and  what  may  seem  but 
trivial   matters,  he  will  show   his  appreciation   of  pro- 
priety.    Every    act  will  possess  an   easy   grace,  and  his 
whole  demeanor  will  be  lighted  up  by  a  general  agree- 
ableness  that  makes  our  simplest  intercourse  a  pleasure. 

The  gentleman  has  a  particular  duty  among  ail  con- 
ditions of  men.  Being  free  from  false  pride  he  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  show  due  deference  to  one  who  is  above 
himself.  Old  age  he  reverences,  and  gives  to  those  in 
authority  their  rightful  dues.  To  command  well,  it  is 
said,  one  must  first  learn  to  obey,  and  so  to  be  looked 
up  to,  a 'man  must  himself  look  up.  There  will  be 
however,  in  his  intercourse  with  superiors,  no  forget- 
fulness  of  his  own  true  dignity,  no  mean  fawning  upon 
strength.  Equals  he  will  treat  as  such  and  it  will  be 
without  vexation  that  he  confesses  that  he  is  not  highest 
and  best  in  everything.  The  old  Feudalism  was  a  splendid 
training-school  iu  these  regards — where  page,  esquire 
and  knight,  vassal  and  lord,  baron  and  king,  each  knew 
his  station,  commanded  and  obeyed. 

Chief  among  the  points  to  be  noted  in  all  the  theme, 
is  how  the  gentleman  should  treat  those  placed  below 
himself.  Fhe  old  orders  of  knighthood,  their  training 
to  chivalry,  their  vows  to  defend  and  avenge  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  were  per- 
haps the  grandest  of  our  human  institutions.  This 
same  spirit  must  inspire  our  ideal  man.  Here  may  be 
noted  the  derivation  of  the  word  gentleman,  the  gentle 
being  associated  with  gens  conveying  the  idea  of  noble 
birth,  and  also  in  itself  being  applied  to  one  who  treats 
others  in  a  humane  manner.  The  main  thoughts  in 
resjard  to  chivalry  centre  round  the  relation  of  man  to 
woman,  when  thought  of  as  the  gentler  sex,  thus  de- 
manding the  care  and  protection  of  a  stronger  arm,  and 
the  chivalrous  attention  of  a  willing  follower.  Still, 
while  there  can  be  no  more  cowardly  act  than  to  insult 
a  woman,  it  is  not   the   point  where  the  best   test  of 
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manly  character  is  found.  Society  in  general  puts 
such  an  estimate  on  the  sanctity  of  woman,  that  it  is 
the  best  policy  for  every  man,  though  he  may  have  no 
chivalry  in  his  heart,  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  it  into 
his  manners.  It  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  neglected 
and  wronged,  the  insulted  and  downtrodden,  the  out- 
cast and  the  slave,  that  the  true  character  of  the  gen- 
tleman is  shown. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  little  or  nothing  has  been 
said  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  forms  and  re- 
quirements of  fashionable  society,  but  to  this  it  is  replied, 
if  a  man  has  a  true  and  noble  heart,  the  rules  of  etiquette 
will  be  learned  with  ease,  if  they  do  not  come  by  intu- 
ition. 

There  are,  on  this  subject,  many  false  ideas  which 
seem  to  be  relics  of  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  of 
England  just  after  the  Restoration,  coupled  with  the 
natural  and  modern  evil  of  man.  Some  have  the  idea 
that  a  certain  effeminate,  lackadaisical,  lisping  manner 
is  very  becoming  to  a  gentleman;  also  lily-white  hands 
and  an  extravagant  and  fanciful  dress,  with  all  the  finery 
that  fashion  allows  (and  no  matter  whether  the  tailor 
is  paid  or  not.)  It  is  counted  "genteel"  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  certain  common  things,  and  there  is  a  real 
or  affected  callousness  of  heart,  passing  over  the  trouble 
of  suffering  brothers  and  sisters  as  though  it  were 
nothing,  yet  being  fanciful  and  punctilious  about  a  little 
point  of  dress  or  ceremony.  It  is  counted  a  proof  of 
high  life  to  do  nothing  and  waste  one's  life  in  trifles. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  pride  is  a  necessary  element 
in  their  characters.  There  is  no  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others — selfishness  and  coarseness  is  the 
rule  of  their  lives,  being  shown  in  disobedience  to  supe- 
riors, jealousy  of  equals,  and  arrogance  to  inferiors. 
They  may,  indeed,  in  some  circumstances  appear  well 
enough,  but  they  are  forgetful  of  the  important  fact, 
that  a  true  gentleman  shows  himself  to  be  such  toward 
any  person,  at  any  time,  in  any  place.  Their  false  no- 
tions of  honor,  too,  deserve  the  severest  condemnation. 
To  wipe  out,  forsooth,  a  fancied  stain  on  their  honor, 
they  stain  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  a  brother. 
There  are  times  when  the  fist  and  the  pistol  may  be 
used  by  the  gentleman,  but  never  in  the  common  fight 
or  the  duel.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  a  personal 
encounter  was  the  legal  and  only  way  of  settling  a  dis- 
pute; when  the  combatants  solemnly  appealed  to  the 
Almighty  to  defend  the  right;  but  if  in  this  day  a  man 
fights  a  duel,  we  believe  him  to  be  a  murderer  and  noth- 
ing less,  and  having  no  claim  to  the  name  of  gentle- 
man. These  false  ideas  are  noted,  because  it  is  not 
alone  in  the  lower  but  even  among  the  so-called  high- 
est class  that  they  are  found,  indeed  among  those  who 
would  feel  themselves  most  terribly  insulted  if  any 
doubt  were  cast  upon  the  validity  of  their  title  to  be 
ranked  among  the  very  first  of  men. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is  chimerical  to 
suppose  that  all  these  qualities  can  be  united  in  their  ful- 
ness in  any  one  man;  there  has  been  but  one  that  has 
possessed  them  thus.     All.  however,  is  it  not  safe  tosav. 


must  be  possessed  in  some  degree,  and  many,  the   more 
the  better,  in  their  completeness. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  know  and  admire  these 
points  in  a  finished  human  character,  but  we  must  also 
mould  ourselves  according  to  them.  This  may  be  done  by 
thoughtful  investigation  and  consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good  in  our  lives. 
We  may  also  learn  much  from  the  writings  and  exam- 
ples of  such  men  as  Chesterfield  and  Sidney,  and  above 
all  from  the  Divine  Man  himself.  All  these  we  may 
use  as  Horace  says  he  used  the  men  around  him.  noting 
their  conduct,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  saying  to  him- 
self, "Do  I  do  that?"  So  by  the  study  and  practice  of 
all  that  is  worthy  of  true  manhood,  we  may  rise  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  worthy  goal,  the  character  and  name 
of  the  gentleman.  J.  W.  Millar. 

BACKWARD  OR  FORWARD? 

Progress  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  all  created 
things.  God  has  stamped  it  upon  all  His  works.  The 
ongoing  of  the  planets  is  unceasing.  The  sun  comes 
forth  in  all  his  glory,  ever  advancing.  The  seasons  pass 
in  rapid  succession.  The  tiny  grass,  the  .-proutingherb, 
the  leafing  tree  and  the  growing  corn  are  common  ex- 
amples of  the  operation  of  this  law.  In  all  the  minor 
works  of  creation  this  law  of  progress  is  found  existing, 
and  working  in  perfect  harmony.  In  the  highest  work 
of  creation,  the  human  soul,  is  there  no  such  law  ?  Is 
man,  with  high  capacities  and  impulses,  of  all  God's 
works  the  noblest  and  the  best,  going  forward  or  back- 
ward? Is  the  world  growing  better  or  worse?  This  is 
one  of  the  great  questions  ot  the  age. 

We  maintain  that  the  course  of  the  race  is  on  Ward 
and  upward.  Should  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
God,  who  has  given  to  man  such  capacities  for  mental 
and  spiritual  development,  will  permit  the  race  morally 
to  degenerate?  True  it  is  that  there  are  individuals 
who  are  continually  giving  the  alarm.  According  to 
them  the  world  is  rushing  forward  to  inevitable  and 
irreparable  ruin.  They  think  they  are  standing  on  high 
watch-towers  and  beholding  events;  but  they  are  only 
peering  among  the  shadows  and  of  course  can  see  no 
cheering  signs  of  promise.  The  dark  side  is  the  wrong 
place  for  an  accurate  vision.  Undoubtedly  there  is  dark- 
ness, but  is  there  not  a  radiant  bow  of  promise?  Yes, 
as  the  poet  has  said: 

*'I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

There  is  something  grand  in  man  that  will  not  be 
content  with  past  achievements.  Alexander  was  not 
satisfied  with  all  his  conquests:  and  so  lie  wept  for  other 
lands  to  conquer.  To-day  we  climb  the  highest  peaks, 
to-morrow  we  are  seeking  greater  heights  to  scale.  The 
human  soul  resents  the  very  thought  of  retrogression. 
It  has  but  loathing  and  disgust  for  the  man  who  has  no 
ambitions.  Inborn  impulses  thus  assert  the  law  of 
progress  in  man.  Proper  efforts  to  advance  are  always 
appreciated.  As  generation  after  generation  have  as- 
cended in  the  scale  of  knowledge,   morals   and  accom- 
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plishments,  the  youths  of  to-day  must  rise  above  their 
fathers  and  perform  greater  deed  than  they.  For  such 
is  the  law  of  progress. 

For  ages  a  moral  fog  hung  over  the  race.  But  long 
ago  the  mist  was  penetrated  by  divine  power  and  ever 
since  then  rays  of  glorious  sunshine  ha\^:  been  pouring 
in  upon  the  world.  The  mist  is  not  nearly  all  gone 
yet.  At  times  dark  shades  hover,  but  although  at 
times  all  appears  to  be  given  over  to  the  forces  of  evil 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  lightnings  of  divine  vengeance 
must  soon  burst  forth,  it  is  cheering  to  know  that  the 
dark  picture  has  a  bright  side.  For  all  is  not  left  to 
man's  control.  The  prospect  would  indeed  be  gloomy 
were  all  left  to  his  supervision.  One  mightier  and 
wiser  than  we  is  needed  to  govern  a  world.  God  sits 
upon  an  eternal  throne  with  perfect  power  and  knowl- 
edge, and  with  purposes  of  mercy. 

Oue  has  only  to  consider  some  of  the  great  facts  of 
to-day  to  gain  signs  ot  promise  for  the  future.  Mighty 
changes  have  been  wrought  within  the  last  half  century 
in  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  nearer  the  ideal  of  political  freedom  than  ever 
before.  Infidelity  and  atheism  have  greatly  waned.  Pa- 
gan and  Mohammedan  countries  are  rapidly  coming  un- 
der Christian  influence;  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  Mos- 
lems in  the  world  are  ruled  by  Christians.  Light  is 
breaking  on  Asia  and  Africa.  Slavery  has  been  almost 
universally  abolished.  The  condition  of  woman  has 
been  ameliorated.  Wars  are  less  frequent  and  less  cruel 
and  difficulties  between  states  are  settled  by  means  of 
arbitration.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  inven- 
tion and  in  all  the  arts  of  peace.  All  these  facts  unite 
in  proclaiming  that  the  human  race  is  advancing. 

"Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons;  forward,  forward,  let  us  range, 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  through  the  ringing  grooves  of  change." 

J.  J.  Wolf. 


EVANGELINE. 

CLASS-ROOM  CRITICISM  BY  MISS  LILT  REID. 

In  poetry  the  aim  is  beauty;  not  alone  beauty  of 
expression,  but  beauty  of  thought,  for  by  these  two 
things  true  poetry  is  distinguished.  A  careful  study 
of  this  poem  shows  how  successfully  the  poet  has  com- 
bined the  two  essential  elements.  The  theme  is  in  its- 
self  romantic,  and  such  a  tale  of  love,  even  if  related 
in  prose,  would  necessarily  partake  somewhat  of  the 
poetical  idea.  But  when  told  in  Longfellow's  beauti- 
ful hexameter  we  fully  appreciate  its  true  poetry.  It  is 
not  verse  without  a  soul,  neither  is  it.  a-  beautiful  soul 
imprisoned  in  a  deformed  and  unlovely  body. 

As  in  the  heroine  of  the  romance  so  in  the  poem  its- 
self  the  inward  graces  of  spirit  are  combined  with  the 
outer  graces  of  form,  making  one  symmetrical  and  per- 
fect whole.  So  perfect  is  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
that  when  we  have  finished  the  reading  of  the  poem  it 
seems,  as  the  poet  has  said,  "like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite 
music."  To  this  harmonious  whole  each  word  contrib- 
utes its  part,  for  every  syllable  has  a  place  that  it  alone 
can  fill,  by  the  changing  of  which  the  whole  verse  would 
be  jarred  out  of  tune.     Yet  not  alone  in  the  measure  and 


meter  is  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  poem  seen,  but 
also  in  the  singleness  of  the  general  theme  and  its 
union  with  the  subordinate  thoughts. 

In  the  introduction  we  find  the  key  which  un- 
locks this  treasure  house  of  beautiful  thoughts.  It  is 
contained  in  these  tew  words  ; — 

"Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes  and  endures  and  is  patient, 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion, 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the  forest; 
List  tea  tale  of  love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy." 

This  then  is  the  theme — the  strength  ot  woman's  de- 
votion. This  single  theme,  if  followed  carefully,  will 
lead  safely  through  the  windings  and  turnings  of  the 
poem  as  the  silken  thread  of  Ariadne  led  Theseus  through 
the  labyrinth  of  old.  For  the  poet  follows  and  develops 
this  thought  through  the  entire  poem,  his  aim  being  to 
excite  the  feelings  and  call  forth  full  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  this  steadfast  devotion.  First  in  devel- 
opment of  the  subject  is  the  description  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Grand  Pre',  situated  within  sight  of  the  ocean 
and  surrounded  by  meadows  and  pastures,  and  in  the 
distance  the  forest-crowned  mountains.  The  descrip- 
tions are  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  poem.  Each 
detail  is  given  minutely,  the  clearness  of  detail  thus  en- 
hancing tlie  effect.  It  is  like  a  carefully  finished  pict- 
ure which  is  designed  for  close  inspection,  in  which  the 
figures  may  be  simple,  the  colors  subdued,  but  all  exqui- 
sitely perfect.  In  truth,  each  sentence  is  complete  in 
itself.      How  perfect  is  this: 

"Silently,  one  by  one.  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 

How  beautiful  the  manner  in  which  the  decline  of 
Evangeline's  life  is  described; 

"Then  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  grey  o'er  her  forehead, 
Dawn  of  another  life  that  broke  over  her  earthly  horizon 
As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning." 

So  we  might  multiply  examples  without  number  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  care  with  which  each 
separate  sentence  is  finished.  One  by  one  the  scenes 
of  Evangeline's  life  pass  by  us  in  quick  succession  like 
the  shitting  figures  of '  a  panorama.  Look  a  moment! 
there  is  the  old  notary  public,  bent  and  feeble,  creeping 
quietly  in  at  the  door,  while  near  the  blazing  fire,  laugh- 
ing and  joking  over  their  pipes  sit  Basil  and  Benedict, 
and  apart  in  the  shadow  the  lovers  whisper  together. 
Another  scene,  with  the  desolate  and  stormy  sea  as  a 
back-ground,  reveals  Evangeline  by.  the  light  of  the 
burning  village  bending  over  her  dead  father.  So  viv- 
idly does  the  poet  picture  every  particular  that  it  seems 
as  if  we,  too.  must  arise  and  seek  for  the  lost  Gabriel, 
who,  like  the  phantom  in  the  Shawnee's  tale,  vanished 
and  was  seen  no  more.  Again,  as  Evangeline  lies  sleep- 
ing under  the  willows  while  Gabriel  darts  quickly  by, 
we  feel  impelled  to  waken  her  and  join  the  lovers 
again.  But  no,  for  many  weary  years  she  still  wan- 
ders, until  at  last  she  finds  a  home  in  the  quiet  Quaker 
city. 

Longfellow  does  not  aim  at  the  tragical.  His  heroine 
does  not,  wrapped  in  selfish  sorrow,  pine  and  droop  day 
by  day  until  at  last  she  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  No!  she 
lives,  now  not  for  herself  at  all,  hut  out  other  own  sorrow 
to  make  others  happy.  The  poem  without  aiming  di- 
rectly to  present  moral  truths,  thus  teaches  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  lessons  of  unselfishness,  self-sacrifice 
and  piety.  "At  last  her  trials  are  ended"  and  in  the 
humble  path  of  duty  she  has  found  her  heart's  desire. 
The  words  of  the  aged  priest  have  proved  true,  that 
affection  never  was  wasted."  Patience  had  accomplished 
her  labor  and  thus  her  heart  was  "purified,  strengthened 
and  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of  heaven."' 
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N.  D.  Hillis,  '84,  lias  returned  from  a  visit  of  a  few 
weeks  home. 

Flora  Jewett  lias  gone  to  Iowa,  her  mother  being  in 
such  poor  health  as  to  require  her  presence. 

H.  T.  Peare  has  dropped  his  studies  temporarily,  he- 
cause  of  failing  health.  He  is  now  away  trying  to  pick 
up  again. 

Miss  Anna  Farwell,  '80,  contributes  the  leading  arti- 
cle in  The  Western  Magazine  for  September,  on  "Blarney 
Castle  and  the  Lakes  of  Killarney."  Additional  inter- 
est is  given  to  the  article  in  that  the  writer  gives  her 
own  personal  impressions  on  visiting  the  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  article  is  illustrated  with  a  half  dozen 
fine  cuts,  engraved  from  photographs. 

Aletheian  Society. — Programme  of  Scott  Meeting. 
Nov;  18,  1881. — Reading,  Miss  Lunison;  Biographical 
Sketch,  Miss  Reid;  Criticism  of  Poetical  Works,  Miss 
McKinuey.  Debate:  Affirmative,  Misses  Ordway  and 
Samuels;  Negative,  Misses  Vaughn  and  Balch;  Ques- 
tion :  Resolved,  That  Scott  was  a  greater  novelist  than 
Dickens.     Criticism  of  Prose  Works.  Miss  Dickinson. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  inmates  of  College  Hall,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  south  end,  wish  that  the  work  on 
the  new  Zeta  Epsilon  Hall  could  be  conducted  on  the 
plan  described  in  I.  Kings,  vi:  7.  However,  if  they 
have  any  such  wish,  they  refrain  from  uttering  it,  and 
seem  quite  willing  to  submit  gracefully  to  some  pre- 
sent inconvenience  for  the  sake  ot  the  great  advantage 
which  the  Society  expects  to  derive  from  the  room 
when  completed. 

The  Aletheian  rejoices  in  a  large  and  nicely  furnished 
society  room  in  Mitchell  Hall.  Generous  friends  have 
contributed  a  carpet  and  a  number  of  pictures.  Such 
surroundings  should  prove  a  strong  incentive  to  good 
society  work.  In  their  room  meets  also  a  German 
Society  which  has  been  formed.  The  ordinary  exer- 
cises of  a  literary  society  are  earned  through  in  Ger- 
man. Membership  is  given  to  all  who  are  far  enough 
advanced  in  the  study  of  the  language  to  take  part  in 
such  exercises. — professors,  students  and  town  people. 

The  Class  of  '81.—  Miss  Anna  D.  Rhea  is  pursuing 
post-graduate  studies  at  Wellesley  College,  Mass. 
Miss  Charlotte  E.  Skinner  is  teaching,  as  assistant  of 
Principal  A.  G.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  at  Elgin  Academy.  El- 
gin, 111.  H.  M.  Stanley  is  taking  a  course  of  study  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Fred.  H. 
Jewett  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  home  mis- 
sionary work  under  the  American  Sunday  School  Un- 
ion. He  is  stationed  for  the  winter  at  Dunlap.  Iowa, 
and  has  general  charge  of  the  work  in  several  surround- 
ing counties.  Frank  S.  Jewett  is  acting  pastor  of  the 
Howe  Street  Mission  Church  and  Sunday  School,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
( Chicago. 

Work  toward  fitting  up  a  hall  for   the  Zeta  Epsilon 


Literary  Society  has  begun.  After  a  year  of  working 
and  waiting,  this  is  very  gratitying  to  the  members  of 
the  Society,  and  the  announcement  will  doubtless  be 
received  with  pleasure  by  those  friends  of  the  Society 
who  contributed  so  liberally  toward  the  work  and  have 
been  looking  s»  long  to  see  something  done  that  will 
show.  Those  who  have  had  the  matter  in  charge  have 
not  been  idle,  but  a  great  deal  of  waiting  has  been 
necessary,  and  it  was  only  quite  recently  that  enough 
funds  were  secured  to  warrant  beginning  work,  as 
everything  is  to  be  done  on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Lind  has  consented  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Society  gives 
full  guarantee  that  everything  will  be  done  promptly 
and  properly. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  L.  F.  U.  is  assuming  a  condition 
in  many  respects  encouraging.  It.  C.  Stanley  and  Thos. 
E.  Barr  represented  the  Association  at  the  State  Conven- 
tion held  at  Bloomington.  Octobt  r  15  and  16,  a  District 
Conference  was  held  here.  Delegates  from  neighboring  • 
associations  were  present!  Mr.  Wishard.  the  general 
College  Secretary,  and  the  State  Secretaries  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois  added  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
conference  by  their  stirring  addresses  and  practical  coun- 
sel. The  Conference  has  apparently  had  a  good  effect 
on  the  home  Association  in  an  increased  vigor  in  carry- 
ing on  their  work.  An  advance  step  has  been  made  in 
the  admission  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  College  to  active 
membership.  They  prove  to  be  among  themostefiieient 
members  on  the  several  committees  to  which  they  have 
been  appointed.  Several  of  the  Professors  also  enter 
heartily  into  the  work.  A  general  meeting  is  held  in 
the  College  Chapel  every  Saturday  evening,  at  which 
several  carefully  prepared  addresses  are  given,  each  one 
being  on  some  particular  phase  of  an  important  general 
subject.  During  the  week,  members  meet  to  practise 
singing,  as  preparation  for  the  praise  and  song  portion 
of  the  weekly  meetings.  Neighborhood  and  distsict 
meetings  have  been  established,  and  the  work  is  extended 
out  into  the  county  as  there  seems  to  be  occasion. 

Some  time  ago  a  movement  was  begun  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  a  German  Library  for  the  University.  As 
a  result,  the  foundation  of  such  a  library  has  just  been 
laid  by  the  direct  importation  of  the  following  works: 
Gervinus.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Diehtung:  5te  Auf- 
lage;  5  Bde.  Kurz.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literal  or: 
7te  Auflage:  4Bde.  Kurz,  Leit laden  zur  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Literatur.  Schaefer.  GruiidrissderLiteratur- 
geschichte.  Gottschall,  Deutsche  Nationalliteratnr  des 
ueunzehnten  Jahrhunderts;  ote  Auflage:  4Bde.  Koest- 
lin,  Martin  Luther:  2  Bde.  Duentzer.  GoetheV  Leben. 
Duentzer,  Schiller's  Leben.  Hermann  Grimm,  Goethe's 
Leben.  Busch,  Leben  Bisniark's.  Kohlrausch.  Ge- 
schichte desdeutschen  Volkf  s.  Mueller.  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Volkes.  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Hohen- 
staufen:  6  Bde.  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Ver- 
gangenheit:  5  Bde.  Grimm.  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Sprache;  2  Bde.  Grimm.  Deutsche  Grammatik:  4  Bde. 
Andresen.  Register  zu  Grimm's  Grammatik, 

In  addition  to  these,  which  were  purchased  with  money 
donated  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Shove  of  Manito- 
woc. Wis.,  and  Mr.  E.  Breitung  of  Negauuee,  Mich., 
several  books  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Siller  and 
Rev.  H.  J.  Post  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Among  these  are 
three  copies  of  Frank  Siller's  translation  of  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  and  D'Aubigne's  Geschichte  der  Reforma- 
tion :  :i  Baende. 
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Lake  Forest  University 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS: 

Or,  The  True  Moral  Manhood  and  Life  of  Dnty, 

A  text-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  by 
D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldridge  &  Brother, 
Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral  Science 
in  Yale,  Princeton  and  many  other  lead- 
ing Colleges. 

"I  wish  it  were  the  text-book  for  the  country, 
in  private  and  public  life." — General  J.  M. 
Chamberlain,  Ex-Gov.  of  Maine  anil  President 
of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

WHY  FOUR   GOSPELS? 

Or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the  World. 

A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Gospels. 
"Adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in 
Biblical  Instruction  in  Schools,  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries."  By  President 
Gregory..  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  Publishers.  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."—Rev.  ISeooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gam- 
bridge,  Enu. 

"This  is  a  master-work  upon  its  special  theme, 
It  is  ttie  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposition 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
writings  and  their  writers.— Dr.  J.  G.  Butler 
Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 

III. 

PRACTICAL    LOGIC: 

Or,  THE    ART    OF    THINKING. 

By  President  Gregory.  Eldridge  &.  Bro., 
Publishers, Philadelphia.  (In  press.) 
"It.  will  have  for  its  constant  aim  the 
practical  training  of  the  pupil  to  think 
for  himself  clearly,  connectedly  and  sys- 
tematically." 

IV. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the 
German  Languaue.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literature  in   the 

•  Lake  Forest  University.  J.  B.Lippin- 
cott  &  Co..  Publishers.  Philadelpia.  Pa. 
Has    passed    rapidly  through   several 

editions. 

NATUKAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High 
Schools  and  Academies.     By  La  Roy  F. 
Griffin,  A.   M.,  .Professor    of    Natural 
Sciences  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest 
University.     Sower,  Potts  A  Co..  Pub- 
lishers. Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  book  differs  from  the  older  works 
in  giving  greater  prominence  to  Conser- 
vation of  Energy;   and  it  also   contains 
the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in 
the  department  of  Physics.     The  advance 
sheets  have  been  used  in  the  University 
this  year. 

VI. 

Lecture  Notes  in  Chemistry: 

By  Professor  Griffin.  Sower,  Potts  &  Co.. 
Publishers,  Philadelphia.  (In  press.) 
Thisistobea  mere  hand-book  of  about 
10)1  pages  containing  the  most  important 
principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to 
relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 


W.  H.  STRIPE, 

House  Decorator, 


IMITATOR  OF 


Fancy  Woods  &  Marbles, 

SIGN  WKITER  AND  GRAINER, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


House  Painting,  Calsomining,  Paper 

Hanging,  &c.     Carriage  and 

Buggy  Painting. 

Furniture  re-varnished  and  polished. 


.TAMES  ANDERSON, 

General  dealer  in 

DRY  GOODS.  FINE  GROCERIES, 

Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 
Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Caps,  Drugs,  Medicines, 

CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OILS,  &c, 
Lake  Forest,  III. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock, 
believing  all  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  make  purchases  here.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  conetantlv  supplied 
with  all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 


I  most  respectfully  beg  to  state  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Lake  Forest  and  neighboring 
towns  that  I  have  a  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge in  all  those  branches  above  mentioned, 
having  had  an  experience  of  more  than  35  years 
in  England,  and  this  country.  Having  built  a 
shop  opposite  the  Depot,  I  am  especially  pre- 
pared tor  fine  Carriage  and  Buggy  Painting. 

Thankful  for  past  patronage  I  hope  by  close 
attention  to  business,  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  the  same 

Address  by  mail,  Box  105. 


RICHARD  ATTERSDGE. 


-DEALER  IN- 


Mines  Brothers, 

—DEALERS  rN— 

Fresh,  Salted  &  Smoked  Meats, 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


Lowest  Prices.       Prompt  Free  Delivery. 


PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF 


Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods,    Beautiful  Life-Like  Photographs 


Goceries  and  Provisions, 

And,  in  fact,   everything  kept  in  a  first-class 

GENERAL  STORE, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at 

the  lowest  figures  and  delivered 

FEEE  OF  CHARGE. 

JAMES  HARDINGE 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

Opposite  Depot, 

'      LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 

Invisible  patching  and  all  kinds  of  repairing 
promptly  done. 


JOSEPH  O'NEILL, 

—DEALER   IN— 

STOVES.    TINWARE.    PUMPS. 

LAUNDRY  GOODS,  &c. 
Opposite  Depot, 
.    LAKE  FOREST,    ILLINOIS. 
ft  ^Repairing  of  all  kinds  on  short  notice."1*!* 


Will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  on 

HESLER, 

—THE— 

Veteran  Photographer, 

96  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
The  Best  and  Cheapest  is  his  motto. 

E.  It.  P.  SHIRLEY  &  CO., 

Watchmakers  and  Jewelers, 

108  Randolph  St.,  near  Dearborn, 

CHICAGO. 
Fine   Watch  Repairing  and  Watches 

A  SPECIALTY. 

BEARD 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

OF  WAUKEGAN, 

HAS   TAKEN  15    FIRST    PREMIUMS 

Go  to  him  for  your  Pictures. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

Tlerv.    XD.    S.    O-^rEO-O^-Z",    ID.   ID.,  X=resicLent. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

There  is  not  a  saloon  in  or  near  Lake  Forest, 
or  other  place  antagonistic  to  free  moral  growth 
or  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles. 
EXPENSES. 

The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 
about  S200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $300 ;  in  the 
College,  $175  to  $200.    Material  aid  is  furnished 
to  the  students  when  necessary. 
ACCESSIBILITY. 

Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicago  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-  table : 

Time-Table   of  the   Chicago   and   North- 
western Railroad. 

Going  South.  Going  North. 
"Lake  Forest  Pass. ,         ti  :2f>  a.  m. 
♦Waukegan       "  7 :02    " 

♦Kenosha  "  7:50    " 

♦Mail,  Through  Pass.,     9:iw    " 
*Lake  Forest         "        12 :40  p.  M. 
tExpress,  thro'     "  2:55    " 

*Mail,  "  "  6:05    " 

IGreen  Bav  5:22  A.  M, 

^Milwaukee 


12:16  p.  M. 
6:55  " 
5:20  " 
0:10  A.  M. 
7 :35  P.  M. 
*11:02  A.  M. 
6:05  P.  M. 

10 :05     " 
9 :38  A.  M. 
*Daiiy  except  Sunday:  t Dally;  SSunday  only. 


ACADEMY. 


The  Academy  is  under  charge  of  a  full  corps 
of  the  best  instructors,  and  is  designed  for  boys 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards.  It  furnishes 
Classical,  Business  and  English  Courses. 
As  a  Classical  School  it  proposes  to  give  a  prep- 
aration for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted 
Academies  of  New  England.  In  its  English  and 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and 
business  of  life.  The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro- 
fessors in  the  most  important  departments  of 
study. 


add  everything,  that  may  at  any  time  appear  to 
be  needed,  to  insure  a  complete  and  rounded 
Christian  culture  to  the  young  ladies  committed 
I  to  the  care  of  the  Faculty,  and  to  maintain  for 
,  Ferry  Hall  a  position  as  the  best  School  of  its 
kind  for  young  ladies  in  the  West. 


FERRY    HALL. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences,  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  an 
unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal 
Culture. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 


COLLEGE. 


The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
!   Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges:  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
|   that  of  the  Greek ;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
I   makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
[  ences,  the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  EngUsh  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  wliile  training 
in  the  most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 

highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education 

at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 

The  standard  of  the  liest  Eastern  ('alleges  iri/l 

tte  maintained. 

Winter  Term  will  open  Wednesday,  Jan.  11, 1882. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest.  111. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  SKETCHED. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Review  the  conclusion 
was  readier]  that,  if  the  requisite  supply  of  Ministers  in 
our  Church  is  to  be  furnished,  the  West  must  be  dis- 
tricted. Academies  and  Colleges  established  and  en- 
dowed by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  whole 
enterprise  of  Presbyterian  education  planned  and 
pushed  with  an  energy  and  devotion  worthy  of  the  in- 
telligence, wealth,  influence  and  piety  of  that  Church. 
We  might  extend  our  view  to  take  in  all  the  Middle. 
Central  and  Southern  States,  for  while  the  needs  at  the 
West  are  most  pressing  there  is  substantially  the  same 
state  of  things  everywhere.  Even  the  great  State  of 
New  York  is  without  a  Presbyterian  College,  although 
we  trust  that  the  efforts  in  connection  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Dr.  Darling  to  the  presidency  of  Hamilton 
College  will  result  in  making  that  the  great  Presbyte- 
rian centre  of  collegiate  education  for  the  State. 

Our  younger  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  very  subject  we 
are  now  presenting  was  being  discussed  by  such  men 
as  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Edwards  of  Andover,  Rev.  Drs.  Ar- 
chibald Alexander  and  Charles  Hodge  of  Princeton, 
Rev.  Dr.  Cortland  Van  Rensselaer,  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,  and  many  other 
leaders  in  the  Churches. 

A  SYSTEM  HAD  BEEN    DEVISED 

for  reaching  all  the  Presbyteries  and  Churches  through- 
out the  land,  and  more  than  thirty  years  ago  much  had 
been  done  toward  giving  it  efficiency.  The  system,  as 
formulated  by  the  leaders  in  the  then  Old  School 
branch  of  the  Church,  embraced  Parochial  Schools  con- 
nected with  individual  Churches;  Academies  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbyteries;  Colleges  under  care  of  Pres- 
byteries or  of  Synods  single  or  combined;  and  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries,  originally  under  care  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
1S50  showed  the  existence  of  100  Parochial  Schools,  in 
21  States  and  Territories;  31  Presbyterial  Academies, 
in  13  States;  11  Colleges  (7  in  actual  operation.  4  holding 
charters),  in  11  States,  besides  5  others  practically  under 
Presbyterian  management:  and  5  Theological  Seminaries. 
The  result  of  the  secularizing  of  education,  adverted 


to  in  a  previous  pnper,  has  been  the  practical  blotting 
out  of  all  the  Parochial  Schools,  of  most  of  the  Pres- 
byterial Academies,  and  of  more  than  half  the  Colleges. 
The  Public  School  was  proposed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  first,  the  High  School  of  the  second,  and  the  State 
University  of  the  thirl.  Presbyterians  looked  on  with 
indifference  and  the  Education  Society  withdrew  its  aid, 
while  the  few  who  were  sacrificing  everything  in  the  en- 
deavor to  found  and  build  up  Presbyterian  schools  went 
down  in  the  struggle,  and  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  had  been  invested  in  the  various  enterprises  were 
mostly  swept  away.  To  day  we  are  reaping  the  har- 
vest of  all  that  indifference  and  desertion,  in  a  church 
with  13  Theological  Schools  but  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  candidates  for  its  ministry. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  Church  must  be- 
stir itself  and  repair  the  waste  and  destruction  and  rem- 
edy the  neglects  and  delays  of  half  a  century.  Accus- 
tomed to  lead  in  the  brain-work  of  the  world,  it  must 
be  content  in  this  case  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Its  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  are  certainly  quite  sufficient  in  num- 
ber and  most  of  them  well-appointed.  The  only  draw- 
back is  in  finding  students  to  attend  them,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  number  has  led  to  the  oft-repeated  cry 
of  ''Too  many  Theological  Seminaries. '"  There  are  not, 
perhaps,  too  many  Theological  Seminaries,  but  there 
are  too  few  candidates  for  the  ministry  ready  to  be 
trained  in  them.  The  Seminaries  would  all  be  full  if 
the  number  of  students  required  for  the  work  of  the 
Church  could  only  be  found  and  brought  forward  to  the 
theological  stage  in  the  work  of  preparation.  If  these  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  properly  filled  in  the  future  with 
students  for  the  ministry. 

WHAT   MCTST  BE   DONE? 

Passing  over  the  requirement — always  admitted — ot 
a  greatly  increased  spirituality  in  the  church  at  large, 
and  especially  in  our  own  orancfa  of  it,  a  system  must 
be  devised  which  will  secure  the  end  contemplated  by 
the  old  system, — a  thorough  Christian  training  for  our 
children  from  the  beginning  of  their  education  to  the 
end  of  it. 

1.  The  work  contemplated  in  the  Parochial  Schools 
must  first  be  done,  and  done  thoroughly. 
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This  does  not  neccessarily  involve  the  resuscitation  of 
the  old  parochial  system,  but  it  does  involve  the  secur- 
ing of  a  thorough  Christian  training  for  our  children 
in  some  way.  This  is  at  the  foundation.  The  boy 
who  goes  away  to  the  Academy  practically  a  heathen  is 
very  likely  to  remain  such.  The  public  schools  have 
been  so  thoroughly  secularized  that,  in  most  cases,  not 
only  is  the  Bible  allowed  no  place  in  them,  but  even 
the  commonest  principles  of  morality  are  excluded 
from  them.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  back 
into  these  schools  so  much  at  least  of  the  principles  of 
Christian  truth  and  Christian  morality  as  is  essential  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  right  character.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  Christian  church  will  ultimately  have  to 
withdraw  from  the  support  of  the  public  school  system. 
The  Sabbath  School  will,  of  course,  do  something 
toward  supplying  the  defect  in  the  public  school  in- 
struction, but  the  work  of  one  hour  on  the  Sabbath,  by 
an  indifferent  teacher,  will  not  go  very  far  toward  coun- 
teracting the  influence  of  the  skilled  teaching  of  six 
hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week.  Until  the  public 
schools  are  reformed  in  their  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ing, the  chief  reliance  for  the  counteracting  influence 
must  manifestly  be  upon  the  home  religious  instruction. 
But  however  faithful  that  may  be,  it  cannot  fully  supply 
the  defectin  the  public  school  training,  which  must  itself 
be  Christian,  if  our  children  are  to  be  properly  fitted  for 
the  Preparatory  School  away  from  home  influence. 

2.  Provision  must  be  made  for  having  the  work  of 
the  old  Christian  Academy  done,  and  done  in  the  best 
manner. 

Institutions  with  irresponsible  heads  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  for  this  important  work.  The  Academy 
takes  the  boy  just  when  he  has  his  face  eagerly  set 
toward  manhood,  when  in  fact  he  wants  to  be  a  man 
with  all  his  heart.  He  should  at  this  stage  come  under 
nothing  less  than  the  best  moulding  influence.  Pres- 
byterial  Academies,  or  Collegiate  Institutes  controlled 
and  sustained  by  the  Church,  and,  so  far  as  need  be, 
aided  by  the  Board  of  Education,  should  be  everywhere 
established  where  they  do  not  exist.  The  advantages 
of  such  institutions  were  admirably  set  forth  in  a  paper 
adopted  by  the  West  Jersey  Presbytery,  and  embodied 
in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1850.  We 
quote  it  to  show  how  fully  these  questions  were  consid- 
ered and  these  needs  of  the  Church  understood  a  gen- 
eration ago. 

PAPER   OF   WEST   JERSEY    PRESBYTERY. 

I.  "It  is  believed  by  this  Presbytery  that  an  academy 
of  a  high  order,  conveniently  located  within  our  bonds, 
and  placed  under  the  fostering  supervision  and  patron- 
age of  this  body,  would  prove  of  incalculable  advantage. 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  community  in  this  portion  of  our 
State. 

The  very  proximity  of  such  a  school  to  our  congre- 
gations would  present  an  inducement  to  many  of  our 
youth  to  pursue  a  course  of  liberal  study,  who  would 
otherwise  never  entertain  such  a  project:  or  else  would 
be  tempted  to  abandon  it,  because  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment. 


Such  an  institution  would  afford  to  our  candidates  for 
the  ministry  a  place  of  preparation  for  college,  in  which 
they  would  remain  under  our  immediate  inspection, 
during  a  very  important  stage  of  their  training. 

It  would,  moreover,  serve,  to  some  extent,  as  a  Nor- 
mal School,  in  which  to  prepare  teachers  t<>r  our  dis- 
trict and  other  schools;  and  in  this  way  assist  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  and  improving  the  tone  of  common- 
school  education. 

It  would  probably  prove  a  means  of  bringing  to  our 
notice  promising  candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry, 
who  would  else  have  remained  in  obscurity. 

II.  By  establishing  an  academy  under  the  auspices  of 
this  body,  it  is  believed  that  these  and  other  important 
ends  would  be  better  attained  than  by  a  similar  institu- 
tion, left  to  mere  private  and  individual  enterprise;  for, 

1st.  Its  connection  with  a  permanent  body,  like  this 
Presbytery,  would  be  likely  to  secure  perpetuity  to  the 
school  itself.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  continu- 
ity of  academies,  whose  life  depends  on  mere  private  en- 
terprise, is  very  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  causes  which 
seldom  affect  institutions  under  the  care  of  permanent 
or  corporate  associations. 

2d.  The  ecclesiastical  relation  of  such  an  academy 
would  almost  necessarily  secure  prominence  to  religious 
instruction,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  school  system; 
and  this  instruction  would  be  likely  to  embrace  the 
positive  and  distinctive  truths  exhibited  in  our  stand- 
ards, instead  of  the  meagre  generalities,  or  the  diluted 
religion,  which  is  taught  in  some  academies,  otherwise 
re  ;pectab!e. 

3d.  The  responsibility  of  such  a  school  to  this  body 
would  give  to  us  the  power  of  supervising,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, of  correcting  and  improving  the  course  of  in- 
struction through  which  our  youth  are  called  to  pass 
at  this  critical  period  in  their  training. 

4th.  The  example,  in  a  school  of  high  character,  of 
the  union  of  intellectual  with  religious  education,  could 
not  but  be  salutary  in  its  influences  on  other  schools  of 
an  inferior  grade;  and  thus  in  some  measure,  serve  to 
guard  them  against  the  neglect  of  the  religiouselement 
in  daily  education,  of  which  there  is  great  danger, 
wherever  religion  is  not  made  a  necessary  and  avowed 
part  of  the  system  of  tuition. 

5th.  As  a  nursery  of  the  Church,  such  a  school 
would  enlist  and  concentrate  the  interests  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  likely  to  secure  more  prayer,  to  receive 
from  time  to  time  the  benefactions  of  living  members 
of  the  Church,  in  the  form  of  apparatus,  books,  money, 
&c,  and  it  would  probably  be  remembered  in  the  be- 
quests of  the  pious.  This  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
all  church  institutions.1' 

This  embodies  a  condensed  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  such  schools  in  every  Presbytery  in  the 
land.  Until  something  of  the  kind  is  done  we  need  not 
expect  any  greatly  .increased  or  ever-increasing  acces- 
sion to  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  since 
the  best  sources  of  supply  are  wanting. 

3.  A  sufficient  number  of  well-endowed  and  well- 
manned  Presbyterian  Colleges  must  be  provided  to 
hand  on  the_youth  from  the  Academies  to  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminaries. 

The  cry  of  ''Too  many  Colleges"  has  blinded  many 
people  to  the  needs  of  the  Church.  There  are  not  too 
many  Christian  and  Presbyterian  Colleges,  but  too  few 
Christian  and  Presbyterian  Academies  in  which  to  train 
the  young  men  for  them.  There  are  far  too  few  such 
Colleges  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  rather  than  too 
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many.  At  the  present  time  there  are  under  the  ecclesi- 
astical control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  North  the 
following  Colleges: 

Lafayette  College,  Easton.  Pa. 

University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Blackburn  University,  Carlinville,  111. 

Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Macalester  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Under  the  moral  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
there  are  the  following  Colleges: 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Almost  half  of  this  entire  number  are  only  indiffer- 
ently endowed  and  prepared  for  the  work  of  a  College. 
Some  of  tliem  are  just  beginning  their  collegiate  work 
this  year.  There  are  practically  a  half  dozen  Colleges, 
in  full  working  order,  to  do  what  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  bound  to  do  for  the  40,00(1,000  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  over  vvh  >m  the  field  of  our  Church  extends. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  that  there  are  too  many 
Colleges  because  those  already  existing  are  not  full,  and 
therefore,  more  than  meet  the  demand.  The  heathen 
do  not  naturally  want  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  send  missionaries,  and  create  a  demand, 
and  so  to  go  before  the  demand  in  this  great  and  self- 
denying  work.  And  so  the  ignorant  masses  or  even 
the  moderately  intelligent  masses  will  never  naturally 
demand  a  collegiate  education;  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  supply  Christian  Schools  of  the  highest 
order  and  create  a  demand  for  their  privileges.  And  it 
is  a  duty  not  less  important  certainly  than  the  work  of 
home  missions  or  of  giving  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
since  the  very  continuance  of  the  Church,  as  aconserver 
of  Christian  doctrines  and  ordinances  and  as  a  mis- 
sionary agency  competent  to  do  the  great  work  of 
evangelizing  the  world,  must  depend  upon  the  quality 
and  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  the  ministry,  and  this 
again  must  depend  upon  the  Christian  Schools  and 
Colleges. 


THE  CLASSICS  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  in  America,  and  especially  in  the 
West,  to  belittle  classical  scholarship,  and  to  question 
its  advisability  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  fitting 
themselves  for  the  active  duties  of  a  professional  or 
scientific  career.  This  has  led  to  the  creation  of  nu- 
merous substitutes  for  the  old  and  time-honored  college 
course.  These  assume  to  be  more  practical  than  the 
old-time  classical  course,  for  which  they  affect  a  super- 
cilious contempt;  and  in  many  of  the  prominent  insti- 
tutions of  our  land,  whose  halls  are  thronged  with 
students,  one  finds  the  new  courses  attracting  the  ma- 


jority of  the  students,  and  too  often  those  who  are 
devoting  themselves  to  classical  studies  do  it  with  in- 
difference and  coldness  and  with  the  air  of  protest. 

But  our  country  has  not  been  alone  in  this  respect. 
Among  British  educators  the  place  of  the  classics  in 
the  schools  has  been  in  recent  years  a  matter  of  grave 
dispute,  and  men  as  prominent  and  influential  as 
Bain  have  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem to  which  they  owe  their  own  culture,  and  in  Ger- 
many, too,  the  land  of  profound  classical  scholarship, 
the  classics  have  not  been  allowed  to  maintain  their 
place  unquestioned  and  undisputed.  The  number  and 
influence  of  the  non-classical  or  real-schools  have  been 
constantly  on  the  increase.  The  graduates  of  these 
have  been  allowed  certain  privileges  at  the  universities 
and  they  are  constantly  pressing  for  more. 

Is  it  true,  then,  as  our  scientific  and  "practical" 
friends  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  the  classics 
have  done  their  work  for  the  world,  that  as  a  means  of 
education  they  are  in  this  busy  nineteenth  century  an 
anachronism?  The  limits  of  a  Review  article  forbid 
our  entering  upon  any  lengthened  discussion  of  this 
theme.  We  believe  that  the  best  educated  are  those 
who  have  the  completest  control  over  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  physical  powers,  who  in  short  are  cap- 
able of  using  them  to  the  best  advantage,  of  making 
the  most  of  themselves.  Those,  too,  who  appreciate 
most  fully  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  the  literature 
and  progress  of  the  world,  and  who  understand  most 
thoroughly  the  sources  and  elements  of  our  present 
culture.  We  believe  that  nothing  is  so  good  as  the 
classics  for  laying  the  foundation  for  such  a  broad  and 
generous  education.  The  nature  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  is  such  that  the  mental  powers  are 
constantly  trained  and  disciplined  in  every  useful  di- 
rection in  our  endeavor  to  get  at  the  exact  thought  of  a 
writer.  No  modern  language  offers  the  same  advant- 
ages, for  modern  languages  are  analytic  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  ancient.  But  at  the  same  time  that  the 
student  is  undergoing  invaluable  mental  discipline,  he 
is  accumulating  an  incalculable  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation concerning  the  facts,  the  feelings  and  the  fan- 
cies which  have  entered  with  controlling  force  into  our 
literature,  our  philosophy  and  our  culture.  Modern 
civilization  is  no  independent  and  spontaneous  growth. 
Ancient  s}rstems  and  ancient  culture  have  contributed 
for  all  they  are  worth  to  its  development.  In  a  truer 
sense  than  it  can  be  said  of  the  individual,  modern  civi- 
lization is  the  "heir  of  all  the  ages." 

But  the  object  of  this  article  was  not  so  much  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  classical  instruction  ourself  as  to 
call  attention  to  what  may  be  considered  the  most  pow- 
erful plea  ever  made  in  behalf  of  classical  studies,  name- 
ly a  memorandum  recently  published  by  the  Philo- 
sophical Faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  Before 
the  year  1870  German  students  who  were  graduates  of 
real-schools  were  not  allowed  to  continue  their  studies 
at  any  of  the  Prussian  Universities.  The  natural  re- 
sult ot  course  was  that   many  Prussian  students  found 
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their  way  to  the  non-Prussian  universities.  Inconse- 
quence of  this  in  1860  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion addressed  a  note  to  each  of  the  Prussian  univer- 
sities asking  the  Faculties  to  consider  carefully  and  report 
"whether  and  to  what  extent  the  holders  of  diplomas 
from  the  real-schools  should  be  admitted  to  the  pursuit 
of  liberal  studies  in  the  universities."  The  question 
was  gravely  considered  by  the  different  faculties  and 
their  reports  were  on  the  whole  adverse  to  the  admission 
of  real-school  graduates.  The  government  however 
deemed  it  best  to  disregard  the  views  of  the  faculties 
and  by  decree  of  Dec.  7,  1870,  grauted  real-school  grad- 
uates the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  history  and  modern  languages  upon  the 
same  terms  as  graduates  of  the  gymnasia. 

After  ten  years  experience  under  the  new  regime  the 
Philosophical  Faculty  of  Berlin  places  upon  record  in 
the  memorandum  referred  to  its  impression  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  change.  It  was  first  proposed  to  submit 
a  memorial  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  inviting  it  to 
consider  whether  the  interests  of  higher  education  did 
not  demand  a  discontinuance  of  the  privileges  granted 
to  real-school  graduates.  This  memorial  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Faculty  for  several  sessions.  As  they 
could  not  agree  upon  the  paper  in  that  shape  it  was 
changed  to  a  memorandum,  in  which  form  it  secured 
the  signature  of  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty — the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  classical.  A  document  of  this 
sort  evidently  merits  profound  consideration  on  the 
part  of  all  who  are  interested  in  higher  education.  It 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  testimony  of  the  Berlin  Profes- 
sors is  to  be  accepted  the  real-school  system  of  train- 
ing is  not  at  present,  whatever  it  may  become  in  the 
future,  by  a  good  deal  so  effective  a  means  of  education 
as  the  classical  course.  The  following  account  of  the 
substance  of  the  memorandum  we  give  in  the  words  of 
the  Nation. 

"First  of  all,  the  memorandum  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  non-classical  to  classical 
students  has  been  steadily  increasing,  at  such  a  rate 
as  to  threaten  an  entire  change  in  what  may  be  called 
the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  University.  The 
aggregate  number  of  students  from  the  gymnasia 
has  not,  indeed,  diminished,  but  the  number  from  the 
real-schools  has  so  increased  as  to  be  about  three  times 
as  great  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  Of  all  the  students 
admitted  to  the  Philosophical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  during  the  winter  months  for  1S79-80, 
thirty-seven  per  cent  were  from  real-schools.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  in  five  more  years  this  class  of 
students  will  constitute  a  majority,  and  by  that  very 
fact  will  quite  revolutionize  the  present  tone  of  univer- 
sity life.  Such  an  impending  change  justifies  a  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  scholarship  of  the  students  of  the 
real-school;  and  ten  years  of  experience  enable  the 
Faculty  into  whose  classes  students  from  the  real- 
schools  have  been  admitted,  to  speak  with  considerable 
confidence.  It  is  in  the  testimony  given  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  of  the  natural  sciences  and   of 


the  modern  languages  that  the  real  importance  of  the 
memorandum  is  to  be  found. 

"The  professors  of  mathematics  who  teach  the  mere 
elementary  branches,  and  whose  lecture-rooms  are 
therefore  generally  sought  by  students  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  at  the  University,  testify  that  they 
have  discovered  no  important  difference  between  the 
two  classes  of  students.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
of  the  professors  who  give  instruction  in  the  mathe- 
matics of  more  advanced  grade  certify  that  the  students 
who  have  received  their  preliminary  training  in  the 
classical  schools,  although  less  advanced  at  the  begin- 
ning, show  a  clearer  insight  into  the  subtleties  of 
the  more  abstruse  mathematical  relations,  and,  before 
they  have  gone  very  far,  leave  the  non-classical  students 
quite  in  the  rear.  The  testimony  of  the  professor  of  as- 
tronomy is  of  the  same  import.  Both  in  the  Observa- 
tory and  in  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  he  has 
noted  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
students.  His  words  are:  'The  students  prepared  at  the 
real-schools  show  at  first  more  knowledge  and  more  skill 
than  those  prepared  at  the  gymnasia,  but  their  further 
development  is  slow,  more  superficial  and  less  in- 
dependent, while  they  show  still  greater  inferiority  in 
point  of  ability  to  carry  on  the  more  difficult  processes 
of  independent  research.' 

The  professors  of  chemistry  say  that  the  students 
from  the  real-schools  cannot,  in  their  branch  of  study, 
be  placed  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  students  from  the 
gymnasia.  Professor  Hofmann  observes  that  the  ma- 
triculants from  the  non-classical  schools  often  show,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  chemical  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity, a  more  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science;  as  well  as  a 
greater  dexterity  in  the  early  processes  of  chemical 
manipulation;  but  that,  before  their  studies  have  ad- 
vanced very  far,  these  relations  are  reversed,  and  the 
non-classical  students  are  left  behind.  He  adds  that  his 
experience  is  by  no  means  new;  that  the  same  fact  had 
often  been  observed  by  Liebig.  Professor  Ramnielsberg 
gives  similar  testimony  in  regard  to  students  in  the  School 
of  Technology.  He  says  that  of  those  who  take  his 
lectures  in  chemistry  during  the  first  semester,  the 
students  trained  in  the  gymnasia,  though  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  take  a  far  greater 
interest  in  the  instruction  than  that  shown  by  the  stu- 
dents from  the  non-classical  schools.  He  remarks  that 
almost  invariably  there  is  with  students  from  the  real- 
schools  a  certain  indifference  (Blasirtheit),  begotten  of 
an  early  familiarity  with  the  subject,  that  is  fatal  to  the 
most  rapid  and  successful  progress.  At  the  final  ex- 
amination the  work  of  the  non-classical  students  is 
generally  inferior  to  what  in  advance  would  be  expect- 
ed, while  the  work  of  the  classical  students  is  almost 
invariably  better. 

"From  the  other  branches  of  scientific  study  the  testi- 
mony is  somewhat  less  emphatic  though  it  is  invariably 
of  the  same  general  import.  In  the  teaching  of  modern 
philology  the  experience  of  the  several  professors  is  not 
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essentially  different  from  that  of  the  instructors  of 
chemistry.  Professor  Tobler  testifies  that  in  his  semi- 
nary for  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  he  has  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
very  considerable  difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
students.  The  professor  of  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  that  the  attainment  of  the  non-classical  students 
is  greatlj'  inferior;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  import- 
ance, they  almost  invariably  show  a  want  of  keenness 
of  apprehension  and  independence  of  judgment  that 
prevents  them  from  taking  any  other  than  a  prescribed 
method.  The  same  professor  (Lupitza)  testifies  that,  as 
a  member  of  the  examining  Commission  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  has  noticed  that,  although  the  students 
prepared  in  the  real-schools  begin  their  studies  of  En- 
glish before  they  go  to  the  University,  their  knowledge 
of  the  language  at  the  conclusion  of  the  University 
course  is  generally  much  inferior  to  the  knowledge 
shown  by  the  classical  students.  Herr  Mullenhoff,  one 
of  the  professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature, 
uses  these  expressive  words:  'According  to  my  exper- 
ience it  is  hopelessly  impossible  for  a  student  prepared  in 
a  real-school  to  acquire  what  ma}'  be  called  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  development.  No  one  ever  acquires  it 
through  the  study  of  the  modern  languages — no  one 
without  the  solid  foundation  of  a  training  in  a  gymna- 
sium.' Scherer,  the  other  professor  of  the  same  subject, 
complains  of  the  constant  embarassment  to  which  he  is 
subjected  by  his  inability  to  introduce  to  his  hearers 
comparisons  between  the  German  linguistic  forms  and 
the  corresponding  forms  in  the  ancient  languages. 

11  It  is  in  view  of  such  representations  as  these  that 
the  Faculty  finds  itself  unanimous  in  its  belief  that  the 
admission  of  students  from  the  real-schools  has  been 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  higher  learning.  The  pro- 
fessors in  all  those  departments  to  which  non-classical 
students  are  admitted  are  constantly  embarassed  by  a 
certain  want  of  homogeneity  in  their  classes.  They 
must  either  address  themselves  to  the  weaker  portion  of 
the  class,  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are  wearying 
the  better  scholars  by  their  excessive  simplicity,  or,  if 
they  resort  to  the  other  view,  they  are  obliged  to  carry 
forward  their  work  with  a  depressing  consciousness  that 
they  are  not  understood  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  hearers.  Unless  the  prevailing  tendency  is  arrested, 
the  inevitable  result,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  will 
be  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  scholarship  which  for 
half  a  century  has  made  the  German  universities  famous 
all  over  the  world,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past." 

Charles  Richard  Williams. 


At  Yale,  this  year,  the  valedictorian  was  a  Hebrew, 
salutatorial  a  German,  and  the  prize  declaimer  a  China- 
man. However,  the  pitcher  of  the  base  ball  club  was 
an  American. — American  Queen. 


A  young  lady  who  is  doing  the  Alps  reports  progress 
to  her  guardian:  "I  tried  to  climb  the  Matterhern ;  didn't 
reach  the  top.  It's  absurdly  high— everything  is  high 
in  this  countrv.     Please  send  me  some  money.' 


WOMAN  IN  MEDIAEVAL  TIMES. 
The  age  of  chivalry  is  often  held  up  to  us,  as  the 
time  when  woman  was  worshipped  and  received  honors 
and  liberties  far  exceeding  anything  that  the  preceding 
or  following  ages  have  accorded  her.  But  while  such 
honors  were  paid  to  some,  while  some  women  distin- 
guished for  their  beauty  and  wit  charmed  the  minds  of 
men,  the  nations  of  Europe  did  little  to  raise  woman  to 
a  higher  position.  Not  only  was  a  woman  subject  to 
her  husband  and  father,  but  to  a  certain  extent  to  her 
husband's  or  father's  liege  lord.  A  feudal  law  says: 
every  Lord  can  compel  a  woman  who  is  his  vassal  to 
take  any  husband  he  may  designate  for  her,  provided 
she  has  attained  the  age  of  12  years.  The  life  of  the 
peasantry  of  those  days  was  only  a  mitigated  slavery. 
Even  the  honor  of  their  women  Avas  not  protected 
against  their  liege  lord.  City  life  was  just  developing 
and  held  an  honorable  position  between  the  despotism 
of  the  feudal  lords  and  the  slavery  of  the  peasantry. 
But  even  in  the  castles  of  the  aristocracy,  though  enjoy- 
ing great  freedom  of  action,  woman  was  not  held  in 
such  high  esteem  as  we  are  apt  to  think  from  the  des- 
criptions of  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers.  The  life 
in  the  castle  was  monotonous.  The  work  of  the  ladies 
was  done  in  the  morning  before  dinner.  After  the 
midday  meal,  each  one  sought  such  amusement  as  might 
best  while  away  the  afternoon.  Young  ladies  and 
knights  were  free  to  wander  through  the  parks,  play 
chess  or  dice,  dance  or  engage  in  other  sport.  Love 
making  was  the  common  amusement  between  the  sexes, 
and  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  marriage  vows,  and  laws 
of  morality.  It  happened  not  unfrequently  that  there 
were  in  the  castle  illegitimate  children  both  of  the  lord 
and  of  his  lady.  At  court  the  life  was  no  better. 
Amusements,  flirtations,  dress  occupied  the  minds  of 
men  and  women.  Even  in  later  times  when  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  England's  brightest  stars  were  shed- 
ding the  light  of  their  intellectual  and  artistic  grand- 
eur on  the  world,  dressing  was  a  most  serious  occupa- 
tion, an  elaborate  performance,  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  occupation  of  gentlewomen  is  hardly  exaggerated 
in  the  following  picture  drawn  by  a  writer  of  the  times. 
"There  is  such  a  doing  with  their  looking  glasses,  pin- 
ningsand  unpinnings,  formings  and  conformings.  paint- 
ing of  blue  veins  and  blooming  cheeks,  such  a  stir  with 
sticks  and  combs,  cascanets,  dressings,  purls,  falls, 
squares,  busks,  boddices,  scarfs,  necklaces,  carcanets 
rabatoes,  tires,  fans,  palisades,  puffs,  ruffs,  cuffs,  muffs, 
pusles,  fusles,  pastlets  frislets,  bandlets,  fillets,  corslets, 
pendulets,  annulets,  amulets,  bracelets,  and  so  many  lets, 
that  yet  she  is  scarce  dressed  to  the  girdle,  and  now 
there  is  calling  for  fardingales,  kirtles,  buskins,  shoe 
ties,  etc.,  that  7  pedlarshops,  nay  all  Stourbridge  fair, 
will  scarcely  furnish  her.  A  ship  is  sooner  rigged  by 
far  than  a  gentle  woman  made  ready.  From  "The 
Women  of  Europe." 


Margaret  Fuller  once  said,  that  she  accepted  the  uni- 
verse. Carlyle  laughed  heartily  on  hearing  it,  and  said, 
'"  T  think  she'd  better." 
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The  friends  of  the  University  will  be  glad  to  learn 
"that  Professor  Samuel  Woods,  of  Kingston,  Ontario, 
one  of  the  best  known  educators  in  the  British  Domin- 
ion, has  been  secured  as  Principal  of  Lake  Forest 
Academy.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  at 
the  London  Grammar  School,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1862  with  the  highest  rank  in 
the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  being  the 
Gold  Medalist  of  his  year,  with  first  class  honors  in 
Modern  Languages,  History,  Ethnology,  and  English 
Language  and  Literature.  These  honors  were  carried 
off  in  a  class  of  which  his  most  intimate  friend  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Munro  Gibson, — formerly  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Lake  Forest  University,  now  of 
London,  England, — was  a  member.  Rev.  Professor 
Francis  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  formerly  of  Chicago, 
now  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Woods  was  selected  while  still  an  under-gradu- 
ate,  to  conduct  the  Classical  Department  in  the  1st 
and  2d  years  in  the  University  College,  Toronto,  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  the  Classical  Professor.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  he  removed  to  Kingston,  taking  charge  there 
of  the  Collegiate  Institute,  or  Preparatory  School  to 
Queen's  University,  the  great  Presbyterian  College  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  remained  there  as  Head 
Master  up  to  June,  1876.  He  has  recently  been  en- 
gaged for  one  year  as  Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen's 
College. 

Professor  Woods  has  also  been  Examiner  in  Classics 
for  two  years  in  Queen's  College,  and  for  sixteen  years 
for  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  Ontario 
and  for  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  or  Board  of  Directors,  of  that  Univer- 
sity, the  largest  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  1866  Professor  Woods  published  an  edition  of  the 
Philippic  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  at  once 
adopted  as  the  text-book  throughout  the  Provinces. 
In  1873  he  published  editions  of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil 
and  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  is  now  engaged  on  a 
series  of  classical  works  for  use  in  the  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  the  Dominion. 

Professor  Woods  is  one  of  the  best-known  teachers 
in  the  British  Provinces,  and  is  highly  commended  by 
all  the  leading  educators.  He  has  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  make 
Lake  Forest  Academy  another  Phillips  Academy,  em- 
bodying with  the  Western  energy  and  enterprise  the 
Eastern  scholarship  and  culture. 


Professor  Woods  will  come  on  to  Lake  Forest 
with  his  family  about  February  1st,  and  expects  to 
identify  himself  at  once  with  the  interests  of  the  North- 
west. He  is  a  young  man  still,  enthusiastic  and  ener- 
getic, aDxious  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  States, 
as  he  has  already  done  in  the  British  Provinces. 

In  his  work  he  will  have  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
Professor  Hyslop,  who  has  labored  earnestly  as  tempo- 
rary Principal  of  the  Academy  during  the  past  term, 
and  who  now  retires  from  the  management  to  the  work 
of  teaching  which  he  has  always  so  greatly  preferred. 


en 


INDIRECT  INFLUENCE. 
A  man  can  never  afford  to  leave  the  fit  word  unspok- 
Often  the  greatest  results  come  in  most  unex- 
pected ways.  The  wife  of  the  distinguished  Professor 
who  had  charge  of  the  school  in  which  we  began  to 
study  classics  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  woman. 
She  was  a  pronounced  Universalist,  and  was  always 
drawing  the  young  men  into  written  discussions  of 
Universalism  with  her,  and  he  was  a  rare  young  man 
who  did  not  apparently  come  out  second-best  in  the 
argument.  We  avoided  all  discussion  with  her.  Al- 
most twenty  years  later,  one  of  our  parishioners  sent 
her  a  printed  copy  of  a  Sermon  to  Young  Men.  In 
it  Universalism  was  not  mentioned  nor  even  hinted  at, 
but  months  after  she  wrote  us  that  she  had  given  up 
her  Universalist  faith  and  become  a  humble  Christian 
through  the  influence  of  that  Sermon.  John  Angell 
James  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  the  past  gen- 
eration in  England.  His  Anxious  Inquirer  has  aroused 
thousands  and  brought  them  to  Christ,  while  his  Ear- 
nest Ministry  has  been  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of 
ministers.  In  the  great  gathering  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  New  York,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of  London 
said  that  this  distinguished  minister  had  assured  him 
that  he  received  the  great  impulse  of  his  life  from  our 
old  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Patton,  in  later 
years  of  New  Haven,  but,  early  in  life,  of  New  York . 
The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  of  New  Haven 
has  recalled  to  mind  the  fact  that  it  was  his  Discourses 
on  Slavery  that  first  aroused  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
moulded  his  whole  course  in  dealing  with  that  great 
evil,  and  so  changed  the  destiny  of  the  colored  race  in 
this  country. 

-»-.«. 

INTELLIGENT  BENEVOLENCE. 
When  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone  gave  her  $100,000  to 
Wellesley  College,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Hall,  she 
gave  therewith  these  wise  and  noble  words:  "It  is  my 
hope  and  prayer  that  the  young  ladies  who  in  the  coming 
years  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Stone  Hall  may  learn, 
as  the  most  important  of  all  lessons,  to  become  noble, 
Christian  women,  and  devote  their  powers  and  their 
attainments  to  earnest  lives  of  Christian  usefulness.  I 
have  often  and  sadly  observed  the  pitiable  worthlessness, 
hoth  to  themselves  and  others,  of  the  lives  of  women 
when  given  up  to  selfish  frivolity  or  wasted  in  the  pur- 
suit of  mere  personal  enjoyment.  And  often,  too,  have 
I  noted,  with  admiration  and  gratitude  to  God,  the 
saintly  beauty  and  beneficent  power  of  the  lives  of  truly 
Christian  women,  whose  learning  has  been  too  generous 
for  skeptical  conceit,  and  whose  refinement  has  been  too 
thorough  for  fastidious  selfishness,  but  whose  highest 
aim  has  been  to  do,  faithfully  and  cheerfully,  the  work 
which  God,  in  his  providence,  had  assigned  them,  wher- 
ever and  whatever  it  might  be." 
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THE  INTER-OCEANIC  CANAL  AND  THE  MON- 
ROE DOCTRINE. 

The  old  doctrine  of  America  for  Americaiib  has  re- 
cently turned  up  in  a  new  way.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  originally  set  forth  in  the  Annual  Message  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  in  December,  1823.  The  circumstances 
which  called  it  forth  were  peculiar.  The  Spanish  Colo- 
nies in  America  had  revolted  and  some  of  them  had  been 
recognized  by  us  as  independent  nations.  After  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  the  absolutists  were  again 
strengthening  themselves  in  Europe.  The  despotic 
course  of  Ferdinand  VII,  in  abrogating  the  liberal  Con- 
stitution of  1812  and  restoring  the  Inquisition,  had 
roused  the  more  enlightened  of  his  subjects.  When, 
therefore,  by  the  treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  the  two 
Floridas  were  sold  to  the  United  States  for  $5,000,000, 
and  the  money  used  to  subjugate  the  revolting  Colonies, 
the  result  was  a  military  insurrection,  opening  January 
1,  1820.  The  people  wrung  from  the  terrified  king  the 
reenactment  of  the  old  liberal  Constitution.  In  the 
following  year  the  priest-hood  brought  about  a  reaction 
and  commenced  a  civil  war  in  the  interests  of  despotism 
and  priestcraft.  While  this  was  going  on,  France,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia  and  Russia,  averse  to  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas,  determined  upon  and  carried  out  an  armed  inter- 
vention by  which  the  liberal  government  of  Spain  was 
overthrown  and  the  people  again  enslaved.  It  was  just 
at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Canning,  the  British  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  suspecting  that  the  next  measure  of 
these  four  governments  might  be  an  attempt  to  subju- 
gate the  Spanish  Colonies  (a  measure  which  it  was  un- 
derstood had  been  discussed  by  the  Congress  of  Verona 
in  1822),  induced  the  English  Government  to  take  ener- 
getic action  against  the  absolutist  attempts  to  interfere 
"in  preventing  revolution  and  all  political  changes  pro- 
ceeding from  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  rulers."  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  policy  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment is  understood  to  have  suggested  to  the  United 
States  the  propriety  of  making  a  "protest  against  such 
interferences  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  States 
or  Colonies."  The  suggestion  having  been  approved  of 
by  President  Monroe,  and  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  by  ex-President  Jefferson,  who  was 
consulted,  the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine  took  shape  in 
the  annual  message  of  1823.  The  main  points  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  declarations  of  that  message : 
"That  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  the  part  (of 
the  allied  powers)  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety,"  and  "that  we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  (governments  on  this  side 
of  the  water  whose  independence  we  had  acknowledged) 
or  controlling  in  any  manner  their  destiny  by  any  Eu- 
ropean power  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States." 

This  message,  in  connection  with  the  known  fact  of 
the  sympathy  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  said  to  have 
secured  the  permanent  freedom  of  the  Spanish  Repub- 
lics on  this  Continent. 

Circumstances  have  from  time  to  time  brought  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  into  prominence.      The  discovery   of 


the  gold  fields  in  California,  making  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  and  Central  America  a  great  thoroughfare  for 
traders  and  adventurers,  led  in  1850,  to  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  in  which  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  jointly  agreed  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of 
inter-oceanic  communication  across  Central  America  by 
the  Nicaragua  Route.  This  looked  very  much  as  if  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  had  been  forgotten.  Accordingly  the 
fillibustering  expeditions  of  General  Lopez  against 
Cuba,  which  were  going  on  at  this  time  (1844,  1850, 
1851)  led  to  the  proposal,  by  Great  Britain  and  France, 
of  what  was  called  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  in  which  each 
of  the  contracting  nations  was  to  disclaim  then  and 
forever  all  intention  of  obtaining  possession  of  Cuba. 
To  this  proposal  Secretary  of  the  State  Everett,  who 
had  just  been  appointed  successor  of  Mr.  Webster  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  replied  in  a  masterly  State 
paper  expounding  and  reasserting  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
"Great  Britain  and  France  were  informed  that  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  was  regarded  by  the  United  States 
as  a  measure  hazardous  and  impolitic;  that  entire  good 
faith  would  be  kept  with  Spain  and  with  all  nations; 
but  that  the  Federal  government  did  not  recognize  in 
any  European  power  the  right  to  meddle  with  affairs 
purely  American,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  set  forth  by  President  Monroe,  any  such  in- 
terference would  be  resented  as  an  affront  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States." 

The  prospect  of  the  early  construction  of  an  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  has  recent- 
ly brought  the  Monroe  Doctrine  into  renewed  promi- 
nence. The  late  movements  of  our  government  in  con- 
nection with  this  enterprise  have  culminated  in  a  remark- 
able letter  of  Secretary  Blaine  to  Minister  Lowell, 
dated  Nov.  19,  1881.  The  object  of  Mr.  Blaine  was 
apparently  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  certain  features 
in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  which  are  manifestly 
not  in  accord  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Mr.  Blaine 
complains  that  this  treaty,  while  designed  to  place  the 
two  powers  on  an  equality,  practically  hands  over  the 
entire  control  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  the 
doctrine  of  the  Treaty  would  lead  to  the  handing  over 
to  the  control  of  France  the  Canal  upon  which  M.  de 
Lesseps  is  engaged.  Mr.  Blaine  desires  to  make  the 
United  States  and  the  Spanish-American  powers  inter- 
ested the  guardians  ot  the  route,  and  with  this  in  view 
he  proposes: 

First,  that  every  part  of  the  treaty,  which  forbids  the 
United  States,  and  other  American  powers  interested, 
fortifying  and  holding  the  route,  be  canceled. 

Secondly,  that  the  part  of  the  Treaty  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  agree  to  make  no  acqui- 
sition of  territory  in  Central  America  remain  in  full 
force. 

Thirdly,  that  the  United  States  will  consent  to  a  new 
clause  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  port  at  each 
end  of  any  Canal  that  may  be  constructed. 

Fourthly,  that  the  provision  for  a  joint  protectorate 
be  considered  obsolete. 

When  these  features  of  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  (which  was 
sent  as  a  private  letter  of  instruction  to  Minister  Low- 
ell) transpired,  the  British  press  was  naturally  some- 
what wrathful  in  its  expressions;  but  the  end  proposed 
by  him  will  be  insisted  on  by  the  American  people,  and, 
in  the  light  of  broad  statesmanship,  is  essential  to  the 
permanent  peace  and  freedom  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  wants  to  do 
to-day  what  the  statesman  Canning,  representing  the 
British  Government  two-thirds  of 'a  century  ago,  warned 
us  against  letting  any  Europeon  Power  attempt.  His 
warning  will  probably  not  again  be  forgotten,  as  it  was 
in  the  Clavton-Bulwer  Treatv. 
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STUDENTS'   DEPARTMENT. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS. 

By  MARY  I.  McKINNEY. 

Iii  tlie  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  we  read  the 
story  ot  one  of  Rome's  greatest  men.  He  alone  of  all 
the  young  men  of  his  times  was  deemed  worthy  to 
succeed  in  that  illustrious  line  of  emperors  who  had 
from  the  time  of  Domitian  ruled  so  wisely  and  well. 
Antoninus  was  qualified  in  every  respect  to  fill  the  po- 
sition to  which  he  was  raised.  His  success  as  a  sov- 
ereign was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  important  influ- 
ence exercised  by  love  upon  his  rule.  His  amiability 
was  owing  to  his  natural  straight-forward  simplicity 
of  manner,  his  upright  life,  and  his  love  of  justice. 

Early  m  life  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy  and  this  throughout  his  reign  he  zealously 
cultivated  and  patronized.  He  founded  public  schools 
of  Stoicism  which  continued  from  his  time  until  that 
of  Alexander  Severus.A.  D.  230.  His  almost  blameless 
character  is  the  highest  example  of  what  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stoa  could  do  in  moulding  a  disposition  natural- 
ly tranquil  and  benevolent.  He  endeavored,  as  much 
by  example  as  by  precept,  to  elevate  those  around  him, 
and  his  success  may  be  considered  satisfactory,  for  his 
subjects  throughout  that  vast  empire  which  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  hills  of 
Scotland  to  the  sands  of  Libya,  looked  up  to  him  with 
reverence. 

Close  study  is  required  to  understand  fully  his  philos- 
ophy. His  doctrines  are  not  new  but  developed  from 
the  teachings  of  previous  Stoic  philosophers,  which  are 
brought  out  in  a  clearer  and  fuller  light.  The  import- 
ant doctrines  were  those  concerning  the  soul,  God  and 
the  universe.  He  believed  the  soul  to  be  connected 
most  intimately,  with  the  body  and  that  together  they 
made  one  animal — man.  He  also  believed  the  deity  to 
be  most  closely  connected  with  the  universe  or  world  so 
that  they  together  formed  one  whole.  But  he  did  not 
view  God  and  the  universe  as  the  same  any  more  than 
he  believed  the  body  and  the  soul  to  be  one.  He  be- 
lieved that  God  exists  and  governs  all  things  and  that 
man  can  only  attain  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  his 
nature  by  reverencing  the  divinity  which  is  in  himself 
and  by  keeping  it  pure.  He  believed  that  the  souls  of 
men  were  but  parts  of  the  great  Soul  of  the  universe, 
God,  and  hence  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
for  a  portion  of  the  divinity  cannot  perish.  He  held 
the  old  and  common  opinion  that  what  comes  from  the 
earth  must  return  to  the  earth,  and  what  comes  from 
God  returns  to  God. 

There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  his  views 
concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  this  life  as  his 
biographers  differ  on  this  point.  From  his  letters  and 
writings  it  seems  clear  enough  that  he  thought  that 
the  soul  retained  its  identity  after  death  and  that  it 
would  go  on  developing  itself  in  whatever  direction  it 
chose  until  the  great  final  world  conflagration,   when 


the  souls  of  men  would  be  reunited  with  the  Soul    of 
the  universe  and  so  lose  all  identity. 

Like  all  Stoics,  he  did  not  make  Happiness  the  direct 
aim  in  life,  To  him  the  end  of  man's  life  was  to  live 
conformably  to  nature.  As  a  means  to  this  end  he 
must  study  the  four  virtues,  viz:  Wisdom,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil;  Justice  or  giving  every  man  his 
due;  Fortitude — endurence  of  labor  and  pain;  and  Tem- 
perance— moderation  in  everything.  His  reward  was 
in  his  virtuous  life,  and  with  that  he  was  satisfied. 

There  is  still  extant  a  work  by  Antoninus,  styled  Med- 
itations, written  with  little  order  or  system  during  the 
distractions  and  tumults  of  court  and  military  life. 
This  book  consists  of  instructive  philosophical  maxims 
and  observations  relating  to  moral  and  the  conduct, 
of  life,  and  exhibits  the  practical  principles  of  the 
Stoics.  It  abounds  in  the  most  exalted  and  beautiful 
sentiments  of  piety  and  morality.  From  its  discon- 
nected and  illogical  arrangement  it  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  diary  and  never  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  public.  However  that  may  be,  it  has 
found  many  readers  and  admirers  in  all  ages  and  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  mon- 
uments of  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the  pagan  world. 


G/ESAR  AND  POMPEY. 

By  MISS  BELLE  BADGER. 

The  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic  was  char- 
acterized by  fierce  struggles  between  the  haughty,  in- 
dolent, money-loving  senators  and  the  people.  Contest- 
after  contest  followed  in  rapid  succession,  now  in  the 
forum,  now  upon  the  field  of  battle,  neither  side  win- 
ning a  permanent  victory.  In  the  midst  of  these 
stormy  times  there  were  growing  up  in  Rome  two  young 
men  whose  future  careers  were  destined  to  be  closely 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  fate  of  the 
republics.  Their  early  surroundings  were  widtly 
different.  Pompey,  the  son  of  a  conservative  Roman 
commander,  was  trained  from  infancy  in  the  belief's  and 
manners  of  the  dissolute  Roman  Patricians;  and  the 
persecution  of  his  family  by  China  strengthened  his 
predisposition  towards  the  senators.  He  placed  him- 
self on  their  side  by  espousing  the  cause  of  Sylla. 
Ca;sar,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  his  boyhood  among 
the  enthusiastic  leaders  of  the  people.  The  opinion  of 
his  uncle,  the  jo'verful  Marius,  and  his  companions 
were  the  lessons  which  were  engraved  deeply  on  his 
j'outh.  In  the  midst  of  such  diverse  circumstances  the 
characters  of  these  two  men  attained  a  like  eminence. 
Both  were  noted  for  their  incorruptible  honesty  and 
temperateness.  The}'  took  no  pleasure  in  the  idle  lux- 
ury and  the  inhuman  sports  of  the  times.  Their  views 
were  moderate;  Caesar,  though  a  follower  .of  Marius, 
was  not  a  revolutionist,  and  Pompey,  a  conservative, 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  His 
sense  of  what  was  due  them  led  him  so  far  that  after- 
wards his  interests  became  inimical  to  those  of  the 
senate  and  he  was  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the  people. 
Military  glory,  which  formed  the  most  celebrated  tea- 
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ture  of  the  lives  of  both,  came  to  Pompey  earlier  in 
life  than  to  Caesar.  At  the  age  of  forty-six  Pompey 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  while,  at  forty-three 
Caesar  was  really  just  beginning  the  work  which  should 
render  him  famous  and  lead  to  the  fulfilmrat  of  his 
highest  ambition.  Pompey  and  Caesar  both  did  Rome 
great  service;  the  one  secured  her  dominion  in  the  east, 
while  the  other  drove  back  the  host  of  barbarians  threat- 
ening her  northern  boundaries,  and  penetrating  their 
inmost  retreats,  erected  there  her  successful  standard. 
Both  were  recognized  as  champions  of  the  people 
though  Pompey  returned  to  the  senate.  As  such  cham- 
pions they,  together  with  Crassus,  the  wealthiest  man 
in  Rome,  formed  that  celebrated  league  known  as  the 
First  Triumvirate.  While  they  maintained  this  alli- 
ance both  were  powerful,  but  when  Pompey  allowed 
envy  to  overcome  his  better  feelings  and  so  render  him 
accessible  to  the  overtures  of  the  senators,  his  power 
waned  immediately;  while  Caesar  though  deserted  by 
his  friends  steadily  pursued  his  way. 

The  contrast  between  Pompey  and  Caesar  is  great; 
similar  as  to  many  points  of  disposition  and  career 
there  was  yet  a  radical  difference  in  their  natures.  It 
has  been  said  that  Pompey  was  a  lucky  man  instead  of 
a  great  man.  His  successful  campaigns  in  the  East 
were  due  more  to  his  honesty  than  to  his  military 
genius.  The  reason  why  the  hordes  of  pirates  and  the 
armies  of  Mithridates  had  formerly  prevailed  was  to  be 
found  in  the  golden  bribe  which  the  cupidity  of  the 
other  Roman  generals  could  not  withstand.  The  legions 
of  Caesar  gained  their  victories  by  the  genius  and  inven- 
tion of  their  commander.  In  an  unknown  country, 
fighting  against  men  as  enduring  as  themselves,  with  a 
fearful  disproportion  of  numbers,  the  value  of  science 
and  foresight  was  well  tested.  At  the  siege  of  Alesia, 
by  means  of  the  ingenius  fortifications  which  he  de- 
vised, fifty  thousand  Roman  soldiers  overcame  the 
eighty  thousand  men  who  were  in  the  beseiged  city 
besides  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  who  came 
to  their  rescue. 

Pompey  attained  eminence  only  as  a  soldier.  When, 
after  his  great  victories  over  the  pirates  and  Mithri- 
dates, he  returned  to  Rome  and  was  obliged  to  lay  aside 
the  glory  of  the  general  and  become  a  private  citizen, 
then  his  mediocrity  became  apparent.  His  first  speech 
in  the  senate  was  anxiously  awaited  by  both  senators 
and  people,  but  it  was  a  disappointment.  Cicero  says, 
''Pompey  gave  no  pleasure  to  the  wretched;  to  the  bad 
he  seemed  without  backbone;  he  was  never  agreeable 
to  the  well  to  do;  the  wise  and  good  found  him  wanting 
in  substance;"  in  short,  the  speech  was  a  failure.  On 
the  other  hand  Caesar  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  suc- 
cessful general,  a  fine  writer,  an  able  statesman,  and, 
to  sum  it  all  up  in  one  expression,  the  foremost  man 
of  his  age. 

That  Pompey,  though  a  good,  brave  and  generous 
man,  did  not  possess  superior  abilities  is  also  known  by 
his  indecision  at  Capua.  He  would  not  see  Caesar  and 
he  had  neglected  to  levy  troops  till  so  late  that  the  only 
forces  he  could  get  together  were  in  a  very  confused 
condition.  His  best  soldiers  were  the  two  legions  he 
had  received  from  Caesar  a  short  time  before.  Worse 
than  all  he  allowed  the  unwarlike,  effeminate  leaders 
of  the  Senate  to  manage  affairs  against  his  better  judg- 
ment. Though  he  showed  incompetency  in  his  ac- 
tions at  Capua  and  his  flight  from  Italy,  yet  if  he  had 
had  sufficient  decision  to  manage  the  campaign  in  Greece 
himself  instead  of  submitting  to  the  interference  of  the 
nobles  he  might  have  won.  But  he  yielded,  and  Phar- 
salia  became  a  synonym  of  his  defeat.      Caesar  decided 


and  acted  swiftly.  In  that  lay  one  great  reason  of  his 
success.  He  surmounted  the  obstacle  in  his  path  with 
steadjT  and  unswerving  course. 

The  same  partial  similarity  which  attended  their 
lives  was  present  even  in  their  deaths,  like  and  yet  un- 
like. Both  died  by  the  treachery  of  those  upon  whom 
they  had  bestowed  favors  and  from  whon  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  kindness.  But  Pompey  perished  a  fugi- 
tive from  a  disgraceful  battlefield,  while  Caesar  met  his 
end  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  bestowed  upon  him 
by  a  grateful  people. 


FLOWER  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

Beauty  has  undoubtedly  been  much  abused,  some- 
times by  neglect,  again  by  undue  exaltation,  but  it  is 
withal  a  very  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  hu- 
man life,  and  a  proper  development  of  the  aesthetic 
faculty  tends  to  promote,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  well- 
being  of  mankind.  Beauty  may  be  in  nature  or  in  art, 
or  in  a  combination,  as  it  were,  of  the  two,  as  in  a  work 
of  art  which  is  a  direct  representation  of  nature,  and 
which  is  beautiful  in  proportion  to  its  fidelity  in  this  re- 
presentation. Of  all  the  beautiful  things  in  nature, 
none  are  more  justly  called  beautiful  than  flowers. 
Said  Carlyle:  "The  highest  voice  ever  heard  on  this 
earth  said  withal,  'Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin:  yet  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.1  A  glance, 
that,  into  the  deepest  deep  of  beauty.  'The  lilies  of 
the  field,1 — dressed  finer  than  earthly  princes,  springing- 
up  there  in  the  humble  furrow-field;  a  beautiful  eye 
looking-out  on  you,  from  the  great  inner  sea  of  beauty! 
How  could  the  rude  earth  make  these,  if  her  essence, 
rugged  as  she  looks  and  is,  were  not  inwardly  beauty?" 
Flowers  possess  also,  peculiar  advantages  for  repre- 
sentation in  art,  and  so  are  fequently  made  the  subject 
of  the  amateur's  endeavors,  while  yet  offering  free 
scope  for  the  display  of  the  connoisseur's  skill. 

In  recognition  of  these  facts,  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  recently  published 
Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colours,  by  F.  Edward 
Hulme,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  S.  A.  Prepared  by  a  practical 
artist,  the  book  seems  to  be  eminently  a  pvactical  one. 
It  contains  twenty-four  coloured  plates  of  familiar  wild 
and  garden  flowers,  reproduced  from  original  paintings 
by  the  author.  The  plates  are  interleaved  with  draw- 
ing paper,  so  that,  if  desired,  copies  may  be  produced 
in  the  book  opposite  to  them.  Each  plate  is  in  itself 
an  art  gem  and  makes  the  book  a  desirable  one  to  all 
lovers  of  this  kind  of  beauty,  whether  artists  or  not. 
The  text  accompanying  gives  the  work  added  value  to 
the  would-be  artist.  A  few  pages  of  general  instruc- 
tions are  followed  by  special  directions  for  the  repro- 
duction of  each  illustration,  giving  details  as  to  colours 
to  be  used,  manner  of  applying,  etc.  A  few  words 
from  the  introductory  portion  will  more  fully  explain 
the  aim  of  the  work.  "The  study  of  the  human  figure 
must  be  prolonged  and  arduous  before  success  may  be 
even  hoped  for;  the  beauties  of  landscape  *  *  *  must 
all  be  sought  out  and  striven  after  with  patient  assi- 
duity, and  many  a  failure  must  pave  the  way  to  ulti- 
mate success.  The  flower  painter  need  fear  no  glaring 
sun,  no  fatiguing  walk,  no  burden  of  the  necessary  im- 
pedimenta, but  in  the  quiet  of  his  or  her  own  room  may 
strive  with  more  or  less  success  to  depict  the  beautiful 
forms  and  tints  before  them.  *  *  *  The  student  un- 
doubtedly should  see  in  the  examples  herein  placed  be- 
fore him  only  the  means  to  an  end,  and  should  ever  look 
forward  to  the  time  when,  this  preliminary  study  over, 
he  may  go  himself  directly  to  the  natural  forms  and 
transfer  their  grace  and  delicacy  for  himself  to  paper." 
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An  accident  on  the  railroad  delayed  the  trains  on  tlie 
last  day  of  the  term  so  that  some  of  the  students  had 
to  wait  at  the  depot  several  hours. 

Election  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officers  for  the  winter  term 
resulted  as  follows:  President,  Thos.  E.  Barr;  Vice 
President,  Enos  P.  Baker;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
S.  Balch;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Bates. 

Athenean  Society  officers  for  the  winter  term:  Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  Millar;  Vice  President,  J.  J.  Wolf;  Secre- 
tary, H.  H.  Clark;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Smith;  Critic,  W. 
W.  Wirt;  Sergeaut-at-Arms,  W.  A.  Holt;  Directors, 
the  Vice  President,  R.  C.  Stanley  and  W.  B.  Hotchkiss. 

Of  the  non-residents,  two  professors  and  nine  stu- 
dents spend  the  vacation  here.  As  the  Dining  Hall  is 
closed  some  of  them  board  at  Mitchell  Hall.  Ste.ni  is 
kept  on  part  of  the  Academy  so  that  all  can  have  warm 
rooms  to  stay  in — a  great  improvement  over  the  last 
winter  vacation. 

Aletheian  Society  officers  for  winter  term:  President, 
C.  Ordway;  Vice  President,  M.  I.  McKinney;  Secretary, 
E.  B.  Gardner;  Treasurer,  E.  W.  Mitchell;  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  E.  E.  Lamson;  Committee,  the  Vice  President, 
M.  Barrett  and  L.  B.  Balch.  Friday  evening,  January 
27,  1882,  is  the  time  set  for  the  first  annual  exhibition 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Aletheian. 

The  third  joint  meeting  of  the  three  College  literary 
societies  was  held  in  the  Aletheian  room  at  Mitchell 
Hall,  Dec.  2.  The  president  being  absent,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Aletheian  Society,  Miss  Mollie  Dick- 
inson, presided.  The  literary  exercises  consisted  of  an 
impromptu  by  R.  C.  Stanley  on  '"Joys  and  Sorrows  of 
a  Bicycler; '  an  essay  by  Miss  Ordway  on  "Keys  and 
Keyholes;"  an  oration  by  J.  J.  Wolf  on  "The  Death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;"  a  debate  on  the  question:  "Resolv- 
ed  that  a  college  education  is  necccssay  to  the  profes- 
sional man."  The  affirmative  was  supported  by  E.  W. 
St.  Pierre  and  the  negative  by  Geo.  VVoodhull.  The 
judges,  Miss  Badger  and  Messrs.  Hillis  and  Wirt,  gave 
a  decision  for  the  affirmative.  Prof.  Matz  spoke  on  the 
question  while  the  judges  were  out.  The  societies  took 
action  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which  were 
prepared  last  summer,  adopting  them  after  some 
amendments. 


FIFTH  ATHENEAN  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Entertainment  of  the  Athenean 
Literary  Society  was  given  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Friday  evening,  Dec.  16th,  1881.  The  President  of 
the  University  offered  the  opening  prayer  and  made  a 
few  introductory  remarks.  The  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, R.  C.  Stanley,  of  Lake  Forest,  conducted  the 
further  exercises,  giving  first  his  "Salutatory,"  which 
was  apparently  an  attempted  burlesque  on  logical  di- 
vision. 

J.  J.  Wolf,  of  Nevada,  Ohio,  save  an  oration  on 
"Charles  Martel."  Under  great  difficulties  and  by  his 
own  power,  Charles  Martel  rose  to  a  position  of  influ- 
ence. The  Saracens  had  over-run  Spain  and  passed  into 
the  land  of  the  Franks,  when,  with  an  inferior  force, 
Charles  Martel  took  the  field  against  them  and  after  a  I 
battle  of  seven  days  won  the  victory  of  Tours.     That  | 


was  a  great  and  glorious  victory  for  freedom.  Europe 
was  saved  from  falling  under  that  system  which  has 
only  degraded  men  wherever  it  has  held  sway,  a  system 
of  ignorance  and  vice.  Martel  was  a  noble,  true,  pa- 
triotic, courageous  man.  The  woild  now  calls  from 
every  sWe  for  just  such  men  to  meet  the  powers  of  evil 
which  are  abroad. 

J.  W.  Millar,  of  Manchester,  Iowa,  followed  with  an 
essay  on  "The  Character  of  the  Romans  and  their  Early 
Influence  upon  the  English  Race."  First  were  the 
general  influencesjn  which  the  English,  in  common  with 
the  people  of  Europe  generally,  shared.  Rome's  mil- 
itary power,  system  of  government,  legal  processes  and 
religion  exerted  a  wide  influence.  In  art  and  philoso- 
phy Rome  was  principally  imitative.  She  popularized 
philosophy,  and  especially  impressed  the  idea  of  the 
great  brotherhood  of  mankind.  In  architecture  she 
was  more  original,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  arch. 
The  great  Roman  roads,  extending  over  all  Western 
Europe,  made  communication  easy.  Secondly,  there 
were  special  influences  upon  the  English  race.  These 
were  exerted  in  part  upon  the  Saxons  in  their  original 
homes  in  Germany.  The  Roman  conquest  of  Britain 
left  considerable  influences.  The  early  Roman  mission- 
aries exerted  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  religious  be- 
liefs of  the  people.  Later  the  invading  Normans 
brought  in  many  Romance  ideas.  Later  still  the  Ital- 
ian awakening  had  an  influence  whose  force  may  be 
seen  in  the  early  lights  of  English  literature  and  through 
these  upon  what  has  now  become  the  great  world-race. 

W.  W.  Wirt,  of  Mendota,  Illinois,  delivered  an  ora- 
tion on  "Aims  in  Life"  Concentration  of  powers  is  es- 
sential to  success.  Men  of  great  natural  abilities,  but 
without  aim,  contrasted  with  men  of  moderate  powers 
who  have  some  definite  aim,  show  the  truth  of  this 
ground.  There  are  various  aims,  high  and  low.  Pleas- 
ure, riches,  power  and  fame  are  among  the  baser.  Pa- 
triotism and  philantropy  furnish  higher  aims.  The 
desire  for  knowledge  is  among  the  highest  and  noblest, 
but  it  must  be  knowledge  which  will  make  men  better, 
which  will  fit  men  for  performing  a  grand  work  in 
whatever  station  in  life. 

The  literary  exercises  were  interspersed  with  music 
by  teachers  and  students  from  Ferry  Hall.  Miss  Millar 
gave  a  piano  solo  at  the  opening,  and  accompanied  the 
singers  later  in  the  evening.  Miss  Swing  sang  "Ave 
Maria,"  which  drew  forth  an  encore.  Miss  Stevens 
sang  "Embarrassment,"  and  was  also  encored. 

One  of  the  essayists,  A.  P.  Rose,  whose  subject  was 
to  have  been  "Noses  are  not  Swords,"  was  unable  to 
appear. 

After  the  last  song  Rev.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  stepped  forward  and  conducted  an 
exercise  which  was  not  on  the  printed  programmes. 
This  was  the  presentation,  on  behalf  of  the  students  of 
the  College,  of  The  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge,  in 
fifteen  volumes,  to  President  Gregory.  Mr.  McClure 
stated  that  the  students  gave  this  in  recognition  of  the 
President's  broad  and  deep  scholarship;  prompted  by 
an  appreciation  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
under  his  instruction,  by  gratitude  for  the  deep  inter- 
est which  he  has  ever  shown  in  their  development  and 
welfare,  and  by  sincere  respect  and  affection;  and  that 
it  was  given  with  their  best  wishes.  The  surprise  was 
complete,  and  the  President  was  hardly  able  to  make 
any  reply.  He  said  that  he  wished  merely  to  return 
his  heart-felt  thanks  for  the  gift,  and  especially  for  the 
spirit  with  which  it  was  given;  that  the  intelligent  ap- 
preciation and  affection  of  those  who  came  under  his 
instruction  was  what  he  craved  above  all  things,  his 
aim  in  life  being  to  help  them  hi  development  to  the 
truest  manhood  and  womauhojl. 
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Lake  Forest  University 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

I. 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS: 

Or,  The  True  Moral  Manhood  and  Life  of  Duty. 
A  text-book  for  Schools  unci  Colleges;  by 
D.  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University.  Eldredge  &  Brother, 
Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Used  as  a  text-book  of  Moral   Science 
in  Yale,  Princeton  and  many  other  lead- 
ing Colleges. 

"I  w  ish  it  were  the  t  ext-boob  for  the  country, 
in  pr.vate  and  public  life." — General  J.  M. 
Chamuerlain,  Ex-Gov.  of  Maine  and  President 
of  Bowdoin  College. 

II. 

WHY  FOUR   GOSPELS? 

Or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the  World. 

A  manual  designed  to  aid  Christians  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Gospels. 
"Adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in 
Biblical  Instruction  in  Schools,  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries."  By  President 
Gregory.  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago. 

"The  hastiest  dance  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
much  independent  work  and  thought  it  con- 
tains."—Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 

"This  is  a  master-work  upon  its  special  theme. 
It  is  the  only  complete  and  conclusive  exposition 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
writings  and  their  writers.— Dr.  J.  G.  Butler 
Author  of  the  Bible  Reader's  Commentary. 

III. 

PRACTICAL    LOGIC: 

Or,  THE    ART    OF    THINKING. 

By  President  Gregory.    Eldredge  &.  Bro., 

Publishers.  Philadelphia. 

"It  will  have  for  its  constant  aim  the 
practical  training  of  the  pupil  to  think 
for  himself  clearly,  connectedly  and  sys- 
tematical^-." 

IV. 

GERMAN  GRAMMAR: 

A  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of  the 
German  Language.  By  J.  Adolph 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literature  in  the 
Lake  Forest  University.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelpia,  Pa. 
Has    passed    rapidly   through   several 

editions. 

NATUKAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  High 
Schools  and  Academies.     By  La  Roy  F. 
Griffin,  A.   M.,   Professor    of    Natural 
Sciences  and  Astronomy  in  Lake  Forest 
University.     Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers. Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  book  differs  from  the  older  works 
in  giving  greater  prominence  to  Conser- 
vation of  Energy;  and  it  also   contains 
the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in 
the  department  of  Physics.     The  advance 
sheets  have  been  used  in  the  University 
this  year. 

VI. 

Lecture  Notes  in  Chemistry: 

By  Professor  Griffin.    Sower,  Potts  &  Co., 

Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  to  be  a  mere  hand-book  of  about 
100  pages  containing  the  most  important 
principles,  and  is  designed  principally  to 
relieve  students  from  the  laborious  work 
of  taking  lecture  notes. 


W.  H.  STRIPE, 

House  Decorator, 

IMITATOR  OF 

Fancy  Woods  &  Marbles, 

SIGN  WRITES  AND  GEAINER, 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


House  Painting,  Calsomining,  Paper 

Hanging,  &c.     Carriage  and 

Buggy  Painting. 

Furniture  re-varnished  and  polished. 


I  most  respectfully  beg  to  state  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Lake  Forest  and  neighboring 
towns  that  I  have  a  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge in  all  those  branches  abuve  mentioned, 
having  had  an  experience  of  more  than  35  years 
in  England,  and  this  country.  Having  built  a 
shop  opposite  the  Depot,  I  am  especially  pre- 
pared for  tine  Carnage  and  Buggy  Painting. 

Thankful  for  past  patronage  I  hope  by  close 
attention  to  business,  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  the  same 

Address  by  mail,  Box  105. 

RICHARD  ATTERIDGE, 


—DEALER  IN— 

Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods, 

Goceries  and  Provisions, 

And,  in  fact,  everything  kept  in  a  first-class 
GENERAL  STORE, 

LAKE  FOREST  ILL. 


JAMES  ANDERSON, 

General  dealer  in 

DRY  GOODS,  FINE  GROCERIES, 

Teas,  Shelf  Hardware,  Crockery, 
Boots,  Shoes,  Hats,  Caps,  Drugs,  Medicines, 

CHEMICALS,  PAINTS,  OILS,  <fec, 
Lake  Forest,  III. 

I  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of  stock, 
believing  all  c:n  be  satisfied  that  it  iB  for  their 
interest  to  make  pur  chases  here.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  constantly  supplied 
with  all  the  newest  styles  of  goods. 

MINES  BROTHERS, 

— DEALERS  IN— 

Fresh,  Salted  &  Smoked  Meats, 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


Orders  promptly  and  carefully  filled  at 

the  lowest  figures  and  delivered 

FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

JAMES  HARDINGE. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 

Invisible  patching  and  all  kinds  of  repairing 
promptly  done. 

JOSEPH  O'NEILL, 


STOVES,    TINWARE,    PUMPS, 

LAUNDRY  GOODS,  &c. 

Opposite  Depot, 

LAKE  FOREST,    ILLINOIS. 

J£5"Repairing  of  all  kinds  on  short  notice.  *®8 


Lowest  Prices.      Prompt  Free  Delivery 


PERSONS  IN  WANT  OF 


Beautiful  Life-Like  Photographs 

Will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  on 

HESLER, 


-THE- 


Veteran  Photographer, 

96  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
The  Best  and  Cheapest  is  his  motto. 

E.  R.  P.  SHURLEY  &  CO., 

Watchmakers  and  Jewelers, 

103  Randolph  St.,  near  Dearborn, 

CHICAGO. 
Fine  Watch  Repairing  and  Watches 

'  A  SPECIALTY. 

BEARD 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

OF  WAUKEGAN, 

HAS   TAKEN  15   FIRST   PREMIUMS. 

Go  to  him  for  your  Pictures. 
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LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY, 

Ksv.    ID.    S.    GEEGOBT,    3D.  13.,  I=resi<a.eaa.t. 


A  CARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 


-A.C^AL>EXLY. 


If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  that  you  desire 
to  give  a  practical  education,  under  healthful, 
home-like,  Christian  influences,  we  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lake  Forest. 

The  buildings,  which  possess  all  modern  con- 
veniences and  appliances,  are  situated  on  an 
eminence  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  and 
overlooking:  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  a  region  of 
country  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  healthful 
in  the  Northwest. 

EXPENSES. 
The  total  necessary  expenses  in  the  Academy 
about  $200  a  year;  in  Ferry  Hall,  $300;  in  the 
College,  $175  to  $200.    Material  aid  is  furnished 
to  the  students  when  necessary. 

ACC333IBTLITY. 
Lake  Forest  is  28  miles  from  Chicngo  and  57 
from  Milwaukee  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Trains 
run  to  and  from  Chicago  nearly  every  hour,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  time-table: 

Time-Table   of  the   Cliicag-o   and   North- 
western Railroad. 


Leave  for  Chicago. 


Arrive  from  Clrci'-'o. 


5:0!  A.  M... 

../flre',n  Bav  Pass.. 

.  ..10:1.-:  p.  m. 

5 :2 3    "     ... 

. .  .*Lake  Forest    "     ... 

...7:05    " 

0:0 1    "     ... 

7:01    "     ... 

...■Waukesran       "     .. 

...  7  ::a    " 

7 :50    " 

. .  .*KenoRha          "     .. 

...  :'.:1S    " 

9:1:1     "     ... 

..  "Mail,  Thro1      "     .. 

. ..  9:10  A.  M. 

12 M0 P.  M... 

. . .  *Lake  Forest    "     . . 

...10:30  P.  M. 

2:55     "     . . . 

...tExp.,  thro'      "     .. 

..*11:«  A.  M. 

6 :05     "     . . . 

...*Mail,     "          "     .. 

. . .  e.-o.i  p.  m. 

.  ..  0:10  a.  M. 

♦Daiiy  except  Sunday;  tDaily;  §Suuday  only. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  securing  the 
services  of 

PROFESSOR    SAMUEL  WOODS,   A.   M., 
as  Principal.    Professor  Woods  was  for  fourteen 
years  Principal  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute, 
or  Preparatory  School  to  Queen's  College,  the 
great  Presbyterian  College  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  as  any 
man  on  the  Continent  to  make  the  Academy 
what  its  Trustees  propose  that  it  shall  be  made,   j 
—a  Classical  School  which  shall  give  a  prepa-   [ 
ration  for  College  equal  to  that  of  the  noted   j 
Academies  of  New  England.    In  its  English  and   j 
Business  Courses  it  offers  what  is  needed  to  pre-   ' 
pare  a  young  man  for  the  ordinary  relations  and   j 
business  of  life.    The  Academy  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  from  the  College  Pro-   [ 
lessors  in  the  most  important  departments  of   ] 
study. 


unsurpassed  corps  of  Lady  Instructors,  thereby 
giving  the  young  ladies  advantages  such  as  can- 
not be  afforded  by  most  other  institutions  for 
young  women.  The  best  opportunities  are  of- 
fered in  Music,  Drawing.  Painting,  and  Yocal 
Culture. 


COLLEGE. 


FERRY    HALL. 


Mrs.  ESTHER  E.   THOMPSON,  Principal. 


Ferry  Hall  is  a  Seminary  for  young  women, 
having  grounds,  buildings  and  organization  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  departments,  although  un- 
der the  same  general  management. 

The  plan  of  the  Seminary  excludes  co-educa- 
tion. It  embraces  an  extensive  course  in  Math- 
ematics, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the 
Physical  and  Mental  Sciences.  History,  and  En- 
glish Literature.  The  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
taught  by  the  College  Professors,  aided  by  an 


The  College  has  a  full  and  able  Faculty,  with 
Classical,  Philosophical,  Scientific  and  English 
Courses. 

The  first  course  is  the  old  and  time-honored 
course  of  American  Colleges;  the  second  sub- 
stitutes the  study  of  the  German  language  for 
that  of  the  Greek;  the  third  embraces  Latin  and 
makes  prominent  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, the  Higher  Mathematics  and  the  Modern 
Languages;  the  fourth  includes  a  wide  range 
of  Special  English  Studies,  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  by  a  thorough  etymological 
study  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Printing  Department  furnishes  several 
young  men  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  training 
in  the  most  practical  manner  for  the  work  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  Christian  Collegiate  Education 
at  moderate  rates  and  under  the  best  influences. 
The  standard  of  (he  best  Eastern  Colleges  mill 
be  maintained. 

Winter  Term  will  open  Wednesday,  Jan.  11, 188?. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information  address 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Lake  Forest,  111* 


